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CHARITY AMONG NATIONS. 


By Joun A. 


HE clergymen who contributed 

to the symposium published by 

The New York World, November 
11, 1923, had only one definite rem- 
edy to offer for the cure of the polit- 
ical and economic evils which now 
afflict the nations of Europe. | With 
scarcely an exception, Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish religious 
leader8 recommended international 
good will, brotherhood, charity, the 
Golden Rule. To many readers 
these proposals probably seemed 
platitudinous and “idealistic.” 
Nevertheless, they were quite as 
specific as most of the remedies 
offered by the business men and the 
statesmen whose names appeared 
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dividuals. After all, the political 
state is an organized group of hu- 
man beings, and the moral law ap- 
plies to men in groups as well as to 
men taken individually. To be 
sure, there is a neo-pagan theory 
of the State which places it above 
the moral law, which excuses the 
State from obligations of any sort 
beyond those dictated by self-inter- 
est and self-aggrandizement. In a 
word, political might makes polit- 
ical right. We heard much about 
this theory during the war, when 
we were informed with endless 
repetition that it was the dominant 
theory of political ethics in Ger- 
many. As a matter of fact, it has 


in the symposium. Moreover, the for many years received a greater 


spirit, the attitude, the virtue, 
which they expressed provide the 
only practical method of saving 
Europe from chaos, and from suf- 
fering that may exceed that of the 
period, 1914-18. 

Charity among states, or nations, 
is quite as obligatory as among in- 





or less amount of acceptance among 
statesmen and leaders of opinion in 
all the more powerful states. 
Nevertheless, it is absolutely im- 
moral, contrary not only to the 
Christian code but to the moral law 
of nature. Nations and states are 
morally bound to practice charity in 
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all their dealings with one another, 
in political as in every other kind 
of action. 

Not only is international charity 
morally binding, but it is the best 
policy. In fact, it is the only policy 
consistent with national welfare. 
After all, the moral law, both of na- 
ture and of Christianity, is the 
mainspring of social well-being and 
progress. Let us apply the test of 
international charity to some of the 
most important situations and 
crises which have arisen since the 
outbreak of the Great War. 

I. Pope Benedict XV.’s Appeal 
for Peace, August 16, 1917.—Like 
the papal exhortation made to the 
belligerents earlier in the war, the 
appeal of August, 1917, was based 
upon Christian charity. It differed 


from the previous appeal, inasmuch 
as the Holy Father translated gen- 


eral exhortations to charitable ac- 
tion into specific proposals and con- 
ditions for ending the war and pro- 
viding a stable peace. The most 
important of these were general 
disarmament, international arbitra- 
tion, freedom of commerce among 
the nations, restoration of invaded 
territory, and reciprocal condona- 
tion of damages. Had the leaders 
of the warring nations been per- 
meated with the spirit of charity, 
they would have adopted Pope 
Benedict’s proposals and ended the 
war before the end of 1917. Per- 
haps no such spirit and attitude 
were, humanly speaking, within the 
capacities of the men who directed 
the various governments at that 
time. At any rate, if the belligerent 
nations had accepted Pope Bene- 
dict’s program, every one of them 
would be better off to-day, econom- 
ically, politically, and morally. 
This proposition will be disputed 
only by persons who are still 
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blinded by national hatreds, and by 
persons who are ignorant of indus- 
trial and political facts. 

There was, however, one respon- 
sible person who evidently tried to 
consider the Pope’s proposals in the 
spirit of justice, if not in the spirit 
of charity. That was President 
Wilson. His rejection of the papal 
conditions was not due to a disbe- 
lief in them, considered in them- 
selves, nor to disagreement with 
their aims. This is clearly shown 
from the following sentence in his 
reply to the Pope: “Responsible 
statesmen must now everywhere 
see, if they never saw before, that 
no peace can rest securely upon 
political or economic restrictions 
meant to benefit some nations and 
cripple or embarrass others, upon 
vindictive action of any sort, or any 
kind of revenge or deliberate in- 
jury.” 

President Wilson rejected Pope 
Benedict’s proposals solely because 
he did not believe that they would 
be efficacious, or that a peace based 
upon them would be satisfactory 
and permanent, unless the auto- 
cratic governmental system of Ger- 
many were previously destroyed. 
He believed that this destruction 
could be accomplished only by 
force,.by a continuation of the war 
until the German armies were de- 
feated. On the other hand, Pope 
Benedict probably trusted that the 
German people themselves would 
remove this menace to peace and 
concord among the nations of Eu- 
rope. In all likelihood, the Holy 
Father believed that when the Ger- 
man people came to realize the 
evils brought upon them by their 
autocratic government, they would 
themselves reform and reconstruct 
the political system so much feared 
by President Wilson. Whether 

















they would have done so, we do not 
and cannot know. What we do 
know is that the method of force, 
persisted in to a complete victory, 
has brought upon every nation of 
Europe much greater suffering than 
could possibly have come out of the 
establishment of peace, in the fall 
of 1917, through acceptance of the 
conditions proposed by Pope Bene- 
dict XV. 

Compare conditions as they are 
with conditions as they might have 
become, and compare Pope Bene- 
dict’s method with President Wil- 
son’s method. The Pope recom- 
mended general disarmament;_ the 
burden of armament is heavier in 
Europe to-day than it was before 
the war. The Pope recommended 
international arbitration; neither 
the complete victory, nor the Peace 
of Versailles, nor the League of Na- 
tions, has established the method 
or the principle of arbitration 
among the nations of Europe; wit- 
ness, the action of France in the 
Ruhr and of Italy in the affair of 
Corfu. The Pope recommended 
freedom of international commerce; 
so many of the European states 
have set up tariff barriers and va- 
rious other obstacles to trade that 
international intercourse is much 
less free than before the Great War. 
Pope Benedict recommended the 
reciprocal condonation of damages 
among the belligerent nations; the 
attempt to collect indemnities and 
reparations from Germany has 
bankrupted her, yielded to the vic- 
tor nations little or nothing, and in-- 
flicted enormous economic losses 
upon more than one of them. Had 
the war ended in 1917, the damages 
to be repaired would have been con- 
siderably less than they were at the 
end of 1918, and all the nations 
could have gone to work to make 
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good their own losses, unconfused 
by the iliusion that large reparation 
payments by one nation to another 
are economically possible. In 1917 
the Allied Nations were determined 
to make Germany pay for the dam- 
ages she had inflicted upon them; 
to-day there is probably not one of 
these nations which does not real- 
ize that it will never extort from 
Germany sufficient amounts to pay 
the cost of collection. Let it not be 
forgotten that the German Govern- 
ment showed much less sympathy 
with the papal proposals than was 
shown by President Wilson, who 
spoke for the Allies as well as for 
the United States; to-day the condi- 
tion of the German people is inde- 
scribably miserable, and their out- 
look almost utterly hopeless. In 
1917 President Wilson believed that 
the destruction of German milita- 
rism was more important to the 
world than all the advantages in- 
cluded in the peace program of 
Pope Benedict; to-day we behold 
one of the victor nations persist- 
ently exhibiting a militarism which 
is as menacing to the peace and 
welfare of Europe as ever was the 
German system. 

In the light of subsequent events, 
is it not obvious that the Pope alone 
was right, that all who abandoned 
charity in favor of force were wrong? 
Though these latter include all the 
warring nations on both sides, is it 


not still true that they were wrong, 


morally, psychologically, politically, 
and economically? 

Abraham Lincoln once said that 
no man is good enough to govern 
another man without the consent 
of the man governed. Paraphrasing 
that statement, are we not justified 
in saying that at the end of a long 
war no nation is good enough to be 
trusted with the fruits and spoils 
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of complete victory? Such was the 
conviction of President Wilson be- 
fore our country had entered the 
war, before his vision had become 
clouded and his humanity weak- 
ened in the perverting atmosphere 
which always surrounds belliger- 
ents. This was before the gospel of 
charity had given way in his 
thoughts to the gospel of force. In 
his note to the warring nations, De- 
cember 18, 1916, he deplored a con- 
tinuation of the conflict “until one 
or other group of belligerents is ex- 
hausted, . . . resentments are kin- 
dled that can never cool, and de- 
spairs engendered from which there 
can be no recovery,...” In his 
address to the Senate on conditions 
of peace, January 22, 1917, he ad- 
vocated “a peace without victory,” 
and declared that “only a peace be- 
tween equals can last.” “Victory,” 
said he, “would mean peace forced 
upon the loser, a victor’s terms im- 
posed upon the vanquished. It 
would be accepted in humiliation, 
under duress, at an intolerable sac- 
rifice, and would leave a sting, a re- 
sentment, a bitter memory upon 
which terms of peace would rest, 
not permanently, but only as upon 
a quicksand.” How different would 
have been the history of the last six 
years, how much better would be 
the condition of Europe to-day, if 
President Wilson had been dom- 
inated by these sentiments and this 
vision when he came to consider 
Pope Benedict’s proposal seven 
months later! 

Il. The Reparations Conditions in 
the Treaty of Versailles.—These 
present the second example that we 
wish to consider of the disastrous 
results from the violation of inter- 
national charity. We shall not touch 
upon any of the numerous other 
violations of charity contained in 
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that infamous document. The repa- 
rations provisions are the principal 
cause of the economic and political 
difficulties and calamities which 
now afflict Europe. 

Within two months after the 
signing of the Armistice, both the 
English and the French Govern- 
ments had committed themselves 
to that flagrant disregard of Chris- 
tian charity which characterizes 
the reparations requirements. Both 
governments promised their people 
that Germany would pay the whole 
cost of the war. Even though it be 
conceded that Germany and Aus- 
tria were alone morally blamable 
(something that we are not quite 
so certain of now as we were dur- 
ing the war), and even though they 
might, according to strict justice, 
be required to reimburse the Allies 
for all military expenditures, it 
would have been wrong for the 
Allies to insist upon full justice if 
that course were contrary to char- 
ity. But the case against the men 
who imposed the reparations pro- 
visions is even stronger than this 
supposition implies, for these pro- 
visions violated not only charity, 
but justice. In his dramatic chap- 
ter entitled, “The Legality of the 
Claim for Pensions,” in his book, A 
Revision of the Treaty, John May- 
nard Keynes tells how the British 
and the French delegates in the 
Peace Conference at first attempted 
to make German reparations in- 
clude reimbursement for all their 
war expenditures. They were ob- 
liged to drop ‘this claim when the 
American delegates pointed out 
that, according to the terms of the 
Armistice, Germany was not re- 
quired to pay anything beyond dam- 
ages inflicted upon the “civilian 
populations.” The attempt to im- 
pose upon Germany the whole cost 
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of the war was a flagrant effort to 
violate the contract signed by the 
Allies and Germany in the negotia- 
tions for the Armistice. Failing in 
this attempt, the British and French 
representatives, particularly the 
former, endeavored to insert in the 
reparations terms the requirement 
that Germany should pay for pen- 
sions to the injured soldiers of the 
Allied armies. The dialectical leg- 
erdemain through which this im- 
moral claim obtained a place in the 
reparations was furnished in a 
memorandum by General Smuts. 
In the words of Mr. Keynes, “this 
argument was, that a soldier be- 
comes a civilian again after his dis- 
charge, and that therefore a wound, 
the effects of which persist after he 
has left the army, is damage done 
to a civilian. This is the argument 
by which ‘damage done to the civil- 
ian population’ came to include 
damage done to soldiers. This is 
the argument on which, in the end, 
our case was based!” Continuing, 
Mr. Keynes declares, “I have here 
set forth for the inspection of Eng- 
lishmen and our Allies the moral 
basis on which two-thirds of our 
claims against Germany rest.” 
Being a violation of justice, the 
inclusion of the claim for pensions 
was likewise a violation of charity. 
Consider how the whole subsequent 
history of Europe would have been 
changed had this outrage upon both 
charity and justice not been com- 
mitted. As fixed by the Reparations 
Commission in May, 1921, the bill 
for reparations amounted to 132> 
000,000,000 marks! Of this stag- 
gering sum, fully 74,000,000,000 
marks fall under the head of pen- 
sions and allowances. The remain- 
ing 58,000,000,000 marks for dam- 
ages done to the civilian population 
(the only just basis for reparations) 


should, in the opinion of Mr. 
Keynes, have been reduced to 30,- 
000,000,000; for this is a liberal 
estimate of all the actual “damage 
to the property and persons of 
civilians.” Had this been fixed as 
the amount due from Germany, 
either in the Treaty itself or by the 
Reparations Commission within a 
reasonable time, and had reason- 
able terms been conceded with re- 
gard to the rate of interest and 
time of payment, it is not improb- 
able that Germany would to-day be 
in a tolerably sound position, while 
the Allies would not be without 
hope as regards the collection of 
reparations. 

As a result of the inclusion of 
pensions and the inflation of claims 
for damages in the reparations bill, 
the annual installments of repar- 
ation payments imposed upon Ger- 
many were 2,000,000,000 marks per 
year, plus a 26 per cent. tax on all 
exports. As the inevitable conse- 
quence of this impossible burden, 
Germany is bankrupt, millions of 
her people are on the border line of 
starvation, more than a _ million 
workers in England have been un- 
employed for more than two years, 
while the policy of France seems to 
be aimed at the utter destruction of 
Germany and the military domina- 
tion of Europe. 

The enormity of the uncharity 
which the Allies inflicted upon Ger- 


-many by the cruel reparation bur- 


den, particularly by the unjust in- 
clusion of pensions and allowances, 
is most strikingly and concretely 
shown in the economic impossibil- 
ity of the whole proceedings. The 
sum imposed upon Germany can- 
not be paid for two irrefutable eco- 
nomic reasons: first, Germany is 
unable to produce the means of 
payment; second, the Allies, par- 
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ticularly France, would not accept 
full payment. The problem of pay- 
ments by one nation to another is 
almost elementary in its simplicity 
if only we analyze the actual facts, 
and are not satisfied with forms of 
words. Whien the creditor and the 
debtor are inhabitants of the same 
country, the process of payment is 
simple. It consists in handing over 
money which the creditor regards 
as good money. When the creditor 
and the debtor are two different 
nations, the payment cannot be 
made in the paper money of the 
debtor’s country. The creditor na- 
tion will not accept that kind of 
money and that kind of payment. 
There are only two ways in which 
one nation can pay another, namely, 
in gold or in goods. Inasmuch as a 
nation without gold mines must ob- 
tain a surplus of gold for discharg- 
ing debts to another nation through 
exports of goods, the only possible 
method of payment is in goods. 

Therefore, Germany can make 
reparations only to the extent that 
her exports exceed her imports. In 
order to pay 2,000,000,000 marks a 
year and a 26 per cent. tax on her 
exports to the Allies, she would 
have to send out of the country 
goods to that value over and above 
the goods that she imported. At 
no time in the history of Germany 
was this possible. In 1913, her 
most prosperous year, she would 
have been able to pay less than half 
that amount. How, then, could 
she have paid it after the war with 
her productive capacity enormously 
reduced? In the years 1920 to 
1922, her imports greatly exceeded 
her exports. 

Even if Germany were able to 
make the huge annual payments 
imposed upon her, her creditors 
would not accept such an amount 
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of goods. This is quite clear from 
the attitude of France. Only a rel- 
atively small amount of reparations 
in kind, whether in the form of 
goods or of labor,-has been accepted 
by the French Government. By the 
terms of the Peace Treaty, Germany 
was required to hand over to France 
materials to the value of 13,000,000,- 
000 francs, and machinery, to re- 
place the equipment of the French 
factories destroyed by the German 
army. The French have not ac- 
cepted either of these classes of 
goods, mainly because “French in- 
dustries themselves bring pressure 
to bear against accepting the Ger- 
man commodities.” * 

Conceivably, Germany might ex- 
port to other countries than the Al- 
lies 2,000,000,000 marks’ worth of 
goods annually in excess of her im- 
ports from those countries, and pay 
her creditors with the gold received. 
Actually, this hypothesis is con- 
fronted by a very simple obstacle. It 
is the impossibility of finding coun- 
tries which will accept that amount 
of surplus goods. Should Germany 
be in a position and make the at- 
tempt to unload that amount of 
commodities on foreign countries, 
every one of the latter would 
promptly put up tariff bars against 
such “dumping.” 

The attitude of the Allies toward 
reparation payments is neatly de- 
scribed in the words of an Anglo- 
Saxon business man, quoted at the 
end of the chapter, “How Much Are 
the Allies Willing to be Paid?” in 
the work of Bass and Moulton cited 
above: “We believe Germany should 
be forced to pay; we doubt whether 
she can pay; but if we find that 
she can, by jingo we won’t let her.” 

The propositions that Germany 


1 America and the Balance Sheet of Europe, 
by Bass and Moulton, p. 209. 
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cannot possibly pay the enormous 
amounts demanded of her and that 
her creditors, particularly France, 
would not accept such amounts in 
the only form in which they could 
be handed over, are demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of refutation 
in the book just referred to, and in 
the work entitled, Germany’s Ca- 
pacity to Pay, by Moulton and Mc- 
Guire. The arguments of these vol- 
umes have never been answered, 
but they are constantly ignqred by 
persons who ought to consider 
them, and who would consider 
them, if they were not still under 
the influence of war prejudices and 
war psychology. This attitude of 
mind among prominent leaders and 
publicists is not the least damaging 
ef the violations of charity con- 
nected with the problem of repa- 
rations. 

Ill. The Invasion of the Ruhr.— 
France took possession of the Ruhr 
region on the technical ground that 
Germany had defaulted in thé ship- 
ment to her of certain specified 
goods required by the Treaty. All 
impartial observers believe that 
Germany was not blameworthy in 
this so-called default, that it was 
morally impossible for her to pro- 
duce these goods up to the full 
amount of the agreement. Had the 
French Government been moved by 
respect for the law of charity, it 
would have overlooked this tech- 
nical default and given Germany 
longer time to make the delivery. 
As a result of this uncharitable ac— 
tion, France is getting less goods 
from Germany than she would have 
obtained had she not gone into the 
Ruhr, and she has so demoralized 
the economic and political life of 
that country that the time when 
Germany will be able to resume 
reparation payments has been con- 


siderably deferred. Moreover, the 
cost to France of occupying the 
Ruhr has been estimated at 100,- 
000,000 francs per month. Accord- 
ing as the possibility of obtaining 
reparations becomes more and more 
remote, the condition of French 
finances becomes worse and worse. 
In 1923 France had expenditures 
amounting to 45,000,000,000 francs, 
while her revenues were only 22,- 
000,000,000 francs. The deficit was 
made up by issuing government 
bonds and short-time notes, and 
selling them to the people. The last 
issue of French bonds bore 6 per 
cent. interest; yet they were not all 
taken by popular subscription. The 
franc has now only one-fourth of 
its normal value. Thus France 
seems to be headed for the same 
disastrous policy of inflation which 
destroyed the German mark and 
the Russian ruble. 

It is asserted and accepted by in- 
creasing numbers of persons that 
the whole policy of the present 
French Government is directed not 
to the collection of reparations, but 
to the political dismemberment and 
economic crippling of Germany. 
According to this theory, France 
fears a stable Germany, the only 
kind of Germany that could make 
reparations, more even than she 
fears national bankruptcy. If this 
view be correct, it indicates a ma- 
lignant uncharity on the part of 
France, which her friends will at- 
tribute to her only under the in- 
fluence of clear and positive ev- 
idence. 

At any rate, such a policy is 
worse than futile. It is not con- 
ceivable that 60,000,000 people can 
be destroyed in this fashion. On 
the other hand, a policy of charity, 
of consistent efforts to conciliate 
the German people, of evident trust 
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in the good will of the German peo- 
ple to pay a reasonable amount of 
reparations, would have by this 
time brought about a considerable 
measure of reconciliation between 
the two peoples. Fear and hate be- 
get hate and resentment. Trust be- 
gets good will. Charity is the best 
policy. 

IV. The Allied Debts.—In his 
book, The Economic Consequences 
of the Peace, published at the be- 
ginning of the year 1920, John May- 
nard Keynes recommended as a 
necessary step to the rehabilitation 
of Europe and the healthy readjust- 
ment of international relations “the 
entire cancellation of inter-Ally in- 
debtedness incurred for the pur- 
poses of the war.” Had this pro- 
posal been adopted, the losers (on 
paper) would have been the United 
States and Great Britain; the gain- 
ers would have been France, Italy, 
and Belgium. The gain accruing to 
France through cancellation of her 
debts to the United States and Great 
Britain would have exceeded, by 
more than _ $1,000,000,000, the 
amount justly due her from Ger- 
many by way of reparations for ac- 
tual damage done to her civilian 
population. At the end of 1921 Mr. 
Keynes estimated that damage at 
16,000,000,000 marks, or $4,000,- 
000,000. The combined amount 
owed by France to Great Britain 
and the United States is over five 
and a quarter billion dollars. Had 
that settlement been made, includ- 
ing the cancellation by France of 
Germany’s reparation obligations, 
Germany could easily have paid the 
reparations amounting to 5,000,- 
000,000 marks which, according to 
Mr. Keynes, were due to Belgium, 
Italy, and other countries. Great 
Britain could well have afforded to 
forgo collection of the 9,000,000,- 
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000 marks due to her by way of 
reparations. In all probability, the 
United States and Great Britain 
could have enforced such a settle- 
ment in 1920. 

Neither the United States nor 
Great Britain was sufficiently im- 
bued with the spirit of charity to 
heed this suggestion. About the 
only notice it received in this coun- 
try was from those who saw in it a 
peculiarly subtle and respectable 
form of British propaganda. In 
Great Britain the proposal was re- 
ceived as fantastic. What is the 
situation to-day? This country is, 
indeed, receiving interest on the 
four billion dollars due from Brit- 
ain, but it has not received a cent 
of either interest or principal from 
France, Italy, or Belgium. The 
American Debt Funding Commis- 
sion has recently reported to Con- 
gress that the seven billion dollars 
owed by the other countries is “un- 
collectible for an indefinite period.” 

Had the United States and Great 
Britain been willing to cancel the 
war debts owed them in 1920, they 
could have compelled a revision of 
the reparations clauses of the 
Treaty consistent with the ability 
of Germany to pay, and the willing- 
ness of the Allies to be paid. This 
would have been Christian charity, 
and it would have been political and 
economic wisdom. Because it was 
not done, the people of the United 
States have lost, or will lose, more 
through the decline of European 
demand for yew products than 
they are likely to obtain through 


the repayment of Ally debts; while 
Great Britain has already suffered 
greater losses through diminished 
trade and unemployment than she 
can ever hope to obtain through the 
collection of either Ally debts or 
German reparations. 

















Our war claims against the Allies 
would be a much less effective 
weapon for compelling a reasonable 
settlement of the reparations prob- 
lem now than at the beginning of 
1920. In the three years that have 
elapsed, the impossibility of satis- 
fying these claims, within a period 
that has any interest for the present 
generation, has become clear to 
every one of our Continental debt- 
ors. Moreover, they have all be- 
come familiar with this thought, so 
that the problem of payment does 
not figure in their minds as one 
within the range of practical con- 
sideration. Some of their states- 
men are now openly asserting that 
the debts can never be paid, and, in- 
deed, ought not to be paid, because 
of the great services rendered by the 
debtor nations to the creditor na- 
tion on the battlefield. Should the 
United States now offer to cancel 
the war debts of France and Italy 
on condition that these countries 
should reduce in equal or greater 
amounts their claims upon. Ger- 
many for reparations, the response 
would be much less eager and fa- 
vorable than it would have been in 
1920. . 

Whatever hope for Europe might 
be contained in the cancellation of 
the war debts to the United States 
at this time, there is no likelihood 
that it will be investigated or real- 
ized. Our official attitude, and 
probably the attitude of the major- 
ity of our people, is still to demand 
that which is nominated in the 


bond. We insist upon our rights — 


and do not see any place for the in- 
trusion of charity. 

During the negotiations, a few 
weeks ago, for the appointment of 
a joint commission to investigate 
Germany’s capacity to pay, M. 
Poincaré wished to include in this 
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investigation and study the subject 
of inter-Ally debts. Secretary 
Hughes refused to consider this re- 
quest on the ground that the ability 
of Germany to pay reparations was 
entirely distinct from the question 
of America’s claims against the Al- 
lies. As a severe statement of 
technical facts, this reply of Secre- 
tary Hughes was correct. But it 
missed or evaded the fundamental 
issue. Poincaré knows very well 
that the proposed investigating 
commission would find Germany’s 
capacity to pay vastly less than the 
amount imposed upon her. There- 
fore, he realizes the necessity of be- 
ing in a position to offer the French 
people the cancellation of their ob- 
ligations to the United States and to 
Great Britain as an offset to the bit- 
ter truth that they will never be 
able to get from Germany the huge 
amount which he has continually 
promised them will be collected. 
In other words, the situation which 
Secretary Hughes faced was one of 
practical statesmanship, and one 
calling for the exercise of Christian 
charity, rather than the purely 
technical question of Germany’s 
economic resources. 

To be sure, the Secretary of State 
had no authority to negotiate for 
the cancellation of Ally debts to the 
United States. That authority rests 
with Congress. And there is no in- 
dication that Congress will consider 
the suggestion and wish of M. Poin- 
earé. The principles of interna- 
tional charity applying to this 
situation will be ignored by Con- 
gress during the present session, 
just as they were ignored by Con- 
gress and the American people in 
1920.2 


2Since this was written Congress has re- 
ceived with “vociferous applause” the declara- 
tion of President Coolidge that the Ally debts 
should not be canceled! 
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What has been said above con- 
cerning the unwillingness of France 
to accept enormous annual repara- 
tions in the form of German goods, 
is applicable to the problem of col- 
lecting the debts due to the United 
States from the Allies. Including 
the amount owed by Great Britain, 
the total is now $11,658,000,000. 
Were the non-British part of this 
funded on the same terms as the 
British part, the annual payments 
by all the Allies to the United States 
on account of interest and sinking 
fund would be at least half a 
billion dollars. Suppose the Allies 
were about to begin shipping that 
amount of goods to the United 
States. What would be the reaction 
in Congress? Our national law- 
makers would immediately and 
quickly raise our lofty tariff wall 
still higher to keep out this devas- 
Con- 


tating flood of foreign goods. 
gress would refuse to accept pay- 
ment of the Ally debts in the only 
form in which payment could be 


made. Verily international charity 
would be international common 
sense. But this truth is hidden 
from the eyes of our “practical” 
statesmen, and the “practical” 
statesmen of all our associates in 
the Great War. 

During this winter millions of 
dollars will be sent to Germany to 
lessen the sufferings of that people 
from hunger and cold and naked- 
ness. The American people will 
continue to exemplify their mag- 
nificent traditions of helpfulness to 
the foreigner who is in want. They 
will continue to obey the law of 
charity among individuals. Had the 
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American people, and the peoples of 
the other countries that were vic- 
torious in the war, realized that the 
law of charity binds states as well 
as individuals, they would long ago 
have rendered present assistance to 
the German people unnecessary. 
They would have demanded from 
their debtors only those amounts 
of payment which were practically 
possible, and which would have al- 
lowed the debtors tolerable condi- 
tions of existence in the present 
and some degree of hope for the 
future. Because they have forgot- 
ten or ignored the duty of charity 
between states, they have plunged 
a large part of Europe into chaos 
and bankruptcy. 

It is not improbable that some of 
my readers, if they have followed 
me thus far, will impatiently utter 
the cry, “Pro-German!” To this 
characterization, this emotional 
substitute for thought, there are 
two answers. First, the argument 
of the foregoing pages is sound or 
unsound, the analysis is correct or 
incorrect, regardless of the attitude 
of the writer toward the contend- 
ing parties in the Great War. The 
analysis and the argument deserve 
to be considered on their merits. 
The second answer that I would 
make ‘to the exclamation of my 
emotional objector is that I was 
consistently pro-Ally from July 31, 
1914, to November 11, 1918. For 
more than five years, however, I 
have been aware that the war is 
over. Wars come and go, but the 
principles of charity, even interna- 
tional charity, are universal and 
eternal. “Charity never fails.” 


The Catholic University of America, 
December 3, 1923. 








LA SAINTE BIBLE. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


HEY had come upon him in the 
little bus which carried the 
women, with their market baskets, 
and the few tourists, and the little 
curé, saying his Office between the 
village on the cliff and the ancient 
walled town. 

They were two English visitors 
to Aubergine, who came year after 
year and were very much at home 
there. 

“Bon jour, Monsieur et Madame,” 
said the curé as they entered the 
bus, looking up for a second from 
his breviary, and all the brown- 
faced white-capped market women 
echoed the greeting. 

But the big fellow who gave them 
the heartiest greeting of all, fling- 
ing wide fhe door of the bus as 
though it was his special property, 
was someone new to Arthur and 
Doris Ferrars. 

He was a Gascon, surely: the 
white ‘teeth, the splendid complex- 
ion, the brown eyes of the South 
lit by lambent fires, the easy assur- 
ance of his manner—he was own 
brother to Tartarin. 

Arthur Ferrars mentally resolved 
to paint him if it was at all possible. 
What color, what eyes, what a 
build, what a magnificent height! 
There was purple in his hair; it- 
curled closely, thickly, in rings, 
like the tendrils of a vine. A sculp- 
tor might have taken him as a 
model for the Sun-God. He was al- 
most extravagantly good-looking. 

He glanced across at his wife to 
see if she, too, admired. Doris was 
not looking at the magnificent crea- 


ture. She was gazing with a myste- 
rious air of understanding and sym- 
pathy at the little brown woman 
who sat between a boy and girl 
further in the bus. 

The little brown woman 
looking at her with the eyes 
wounded creature. She was very 
dark, an Italian probably, and 
about her neck she had a string of 
coral which made all the difference; 
it touched the brown pitiful face to 
positive beauty. For some reason 
Arthur Ferrars was suddenly en- 
raged with the man. Why should 
any man have the power to bring 
that look to a woman’s face? 

The two children who sat beside 
her were a boy and a girl: the boy 
still young enough to cling close to 
his mother; the girl, bolt upright, 
a stiff and starched little person, 
oddly unlike what the child of 
such splendid vitality should be. 
Doris knew those children. She 
had met them with their mother in 
the village street, in the village 
shops, on the beach. In the church 
the woman had always been alone; 
and how she had prayed! Doris 
could not bear the little girl. The 
little boy was rather sweet, just a 
hint of the Murillo St. John in his 
color, his roundness, his attitude, 
as he pressed up against his mother. 

They were sensitive to atmos- 
pheres, these two artist Ferrars. 
Their eyes met. They nodded 
agreement to each other. The man 
was a bore, the splendid Gascon. 
Plainly he had been boring every- 
body in the bus stiff. The little 


was 
of a 
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curé, with his eyes on his breviary, 
had a look of meek, offended dig- 
nity. The market women were 
glancing at each other uneasily. 
Had there been something of an un- 
pleasantness? 

He had been talking incessantly 
since they came into the bus. After 
all, they had only just come in. A 
minute had hardly passed since the 
man had welcomed them effusively 
to the bus, relieving Doris of her 
umbrella and sketching block— 
making room for her. Thought 
and observation can travel far in a 
little space of time. 

What was the fellow talking 
about? Apparently he was going 
on with something their entrance 
had interrupted. La Sainte Bible. 
He leaned across and laid an argu- 
mentative finger on the curé’s bre- 


viary. The little man lifted his 
face with the air of meek offense. 
The market women leaned forward, 
craning their necks to see and hear. 


So—it was controversial! The Gas- 
con was expounding la Sainte 
Bible, expounding it aggressively, 
yet with good humor. La Sainte 
Bible! It was what he went by, 
his rudder, his sheet anchor. All 
religion not founded on la Sainte 
Bible was vain, a folly, a delusion, 
a snare. 

He got to particulars. Plainly 
he was a fanatic. He believed in 
his power to convince other peo- 
ple. He was touching sacred 
things, demolishing them, sweeping 
them away, all with bubbling good 
humor. 

Arthur Ferrars was looking at 
him with delight; he saw his pic- 
ture. Doris turned away. She had 
a sensitive dislike even of the man’s 
good looks. They were overpower- 
ing, extravagant. 

She turned to the man’s wife. 
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The little boy had fallen asleep, 
lulled by his father’s rich, honeyed 
voice. The mother had taken him 
into her lap and was holding him 
close. Doris Ferrars intercepted 
her look at the man. There was 
adoration in it, agony. One could 
see that she loved passionately. 

Her eyes came back to meet the 
Englishwoman’s frank, clear gaze, 
cool as moonlight after the burn- 
ing ardor of hers. 

Doris caught a little moan, under 
the breath. Again the woman’s 
eyes were the eyes of a wounded 
animal. 

“I have seen Madame,” she 
breathed at Doris’s ear, so softly 
that it was lost in the mellifluous 
thunders of the man’s voice, “very 
often in the church. I have seen Ma- 
dame. And the children of Ma- 
dame, the beautiful children. They, 
too, came to the church with Ma- 
dame. It was happy; it was good.” 

She glanced at the stiff little girl 
beside her with the two long plaits 
of colorless hair, the pale, sharp 
opinionated face. How did she 
come to be the child of such 
parents? 

She was looking a thin, narrow 
rebuke at her mother. 

“Without doubt, Madame was 
Catholique,” said the little girl. She 
and Armand, they were not so! 
They were Protestant. ‘They be- 
lieved in la Sainte Bible. 

She turned her colorless eyes on 
Doris, who hardly knew whether 
to laugh or cty. What a terrible 
child! She could have been no 
more than ten, but so pinched and 
prim, already with her mind made 
up on everything. The Italian 
woman caught the little boy closer 
to her heart as though she gasped. 
The child awoke and uttered a cry, 
and his mother hushed him hastily. 























“But, M’sieur!” The curé was 
trying to defend his sacred things. 
He never got further than that 
meek protest. La Sainte Bible had 
it all his own way. His eloquence 
flowed on in an endless stream. 
There was something coarse about 
the man, grating, terrible. He did 
not spare the innermost sanctities. 

There was a jerk of the bus, and 
it drew up at the corner by the 
estaminet where the roads forked. 

La Sainte Bible, as they calied 
him in their own minds—he had 
used the words’  interminably 
through that half-hour’s discussion, 
in which he had heard no one’s 
opinion but his own—got out. The 
Ferrars lit down with them. Their 
roads diverged, but La Sainte Bible 
—the full-blooded fanatic—was not 
minded to go without making a 
convert to his views. He button- 
holed Arthur Ferrars. Doris could 
hear the soft laboring breath of the 
woman beside her as though she 
was in mortal pain. She\ turned 
and glanced at her: her eyes had a 
dewy look; the small immobile face 
of her daughter was turned upon 
her with an expression of chill 
contempt. 

“But Madame has her children,” 
said the woman close to Doris’s ear, 
so low that she was hardly sure she 
heard aright. “The beautiful chil- 
dren. They brought flowers in 
their hands on Thursday and laid 
them on the Altar of Exposition. 
And at Mass the little one played; 
without doubt, Madame was very 
happy.” 

What was that absurd person 
saying to Arthur? 

Arthur was laughing. If Mon- 
sieur would but sit to him with the 
Bible open between his fingers, he 
could say what he pleased. Vrai- 
ment, La Sainte Bible would sit, 
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and with the Bible open, his finger 
pointing to a text. It would be a 
pleasure. For the rest, did not 
M’sieur also stand by la Sainte 
Bible? He was English, so Protes- 
tant. But Madame? She was 
Catholique like his own wife. 

He nodded in her direction. 
And Monsieur’s children? They 
went with their mother—was it not 
so? 

There was a pause. What was 
the creature going to say next? 
He said it less directly than she had 
anticipated. His wife also was 
Catholique. Not the children—no. 
The children were brought up to 
the pure religion founded on la 
Sainte Bible. No priests between 
them and God—no Mass, no Pope, 
no Virgin Mary and saints. His 
wife still was Catholique. He did 
not interfere, but one day she would 
come and stand beside him and the 
children. She loved them too well 
to be separated from them—but 
without doubt it was only for a 
while. 

He turned his gaze on her and 
she flushed. Her eyes answered 
his. She put up her hand and fin- 
gered nervously the coral about her 
neck. The color ebbed slowly from 
her cheeks, and she uttered again 
the inarticulate moan. 

They parted. The Ferrars went 
across the sand-dunes to the Hotel 
des Bains. 

“I’m glad I’ve got him,” said Ar- 
thur. “I shall have to listen to a 
lot of rant, I’m afraid. But what 
a picture he will make; and the 
poor woman! I should like to get 
her, too. Evidently she is passion- 
ately in love with him.” 

Something came into Doris’s 
mind about the enemies of one’s 
own household. Was that what the 
woman prayed against with such 
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mute agonies of appeal as she knelt 
in the church, always in the shade 
of a pillar or some obscure place. 
She turned and thrust a hand in 
her husband’s arm. 
“You have been so good to me al- 
ways,” she said. 
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“Why, old thing!” He looked at 
her in surprise, patting the hand. 
“What is it all about?” 

She did not answer. 
she said: 

“But for the mercy of God there 
goes Doris Ferrars.” 


To herself 





ON LIVING. 


By CuHar_Les T. LANHAM. 


Fine off the chilling mantle of thy grief, 
And bear thy bosom to the rising sun, 
For Death is all too long, and Life too brief. 
Hence let thy phantom fears 
And futile tears 
Be done. 


Forget in “Thou” the endless “I” of self, 
And let thy soul by other souls increase, 
Think not of fleeting power, fame, or pelf, 
And thou shalt learn to live, 
For God shall give 


Thee Peace. 





THE LOST FREEDOM OF WOMEN. 


A Forgotten Chapter in the History of “Feminism.” 


By CAROLINE E. MAcGILL. 


T sometimes occurs to me, as to 
other folk, to wonder just what 

is meant by the word “feminism.” 
It seems indeed a barbarism, essen- 
tially meaningless. Probably that 
is the secret. It is one of those 
omnibus words, which can be made 
to mean almost anything that the 
philosophizer chooses. They are 
both a convenience and a nuisance, 
chiefly the latter, because there can 
be no conclusion, owing to the ab- 
sence of a definition. I grant that 
such niceties of logic are somewhat 
foreign to our generation, which 


avoids definitions lest they become 

inconvenient. 
So at present. 

connote almost anything that a 


“Feminism” may 


reader or writer chooses. I choose, 
therefore, to give it a broad equiv- 
alence to “the right of the indi- 
vidual woman to find and occupy 
the place in the world for which 
she is best fitted, by nature and 
grace.” Of course, the word “right” 
is always more or less relative. It 
must be used sparingly, like certain 
highly spiced seasonings. Person- 
ally, the converse type of proposi- 
tion, which uses “duty” in place of 
“right,” and makes the matter ob-_ 
jective, seems to me the stronger ar- 
gument. So perhaps I should define 
“feminism” as the social duty in- 
cumbent upon all to give to the in- 
dividual woman the opportunity to 
find the place for which she is best 
fitted by nature and grace. Take 
your own choice, Together they 


will make my position quite clear, 
I think. 

One of the commonest assump- 
tions of “feminist” writers is that 
the first chapter in the Woman’s 
Charter of Freedom was written by 
one Martin Luther, when he induced 
Catherine von Bora and certain 
companions to leave the cloister 
where they had been professed, and 
to enter upon pseudo-marriage rela- 
tions with sundry ex-monks. It is 
a shocking story to Catholic minds, 
and yet it is held up by many out- 
side as one of the great events in 
history. Nor solely because it is a 
tale of the destruction of the au- 
thority of the Catholic Church. Its 
import is rather because it seems 
to be a step in the “emancipation” 
of women, in this case from the 
galling chains of the cloister. 

Again must one lament the lack 
of logical analysis. There are here 
two quite unproved assumptions, 
which must be considered: Did 
women have no opportunity to use 
the talents which God had given 
them, prior to the year 1525; and 
second, did in fact the destruction 
of the influence of the convent 
greatly increase the ability of 
women to fulfill their destinies? 
The appeal must be to the facts of 
history, not their interpretations to 
suit any preconceived ideas. 

At the outset we will bow statis- 
tically and logically to the one who 
insists that the destiny of the aver- 
age woman is marriage, with which 
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convents have comparatively little 
to do. Granted, and yet one recalls 
old Fuller, the seventeenth-century 
divine, not certainly particularly 
partial to convents, who said, “They 
were good she schools, wherein the 
girls and maids of the neighborhood 
were taught to read and work; and 
sometimes a little Latin was taught 
them therein. Yea, give me leave to 
say, if such feminine foundations 
had still continued, . . . haply the 
weaker sex, besides avoiding the 
modern inconveniences, might be 
heightened to a higher degree of 
perfection than hitherto hath been 
obtained.” To which remark we 
can surely give unqualified assent! 

So far, at least, the convent 
touched the life of every woman, 
and their loss left an _ unfilled 
vacancy. To this we will return 
later. Meanwhile we will assume 
as self-evident the fact that the 
convent was for the exceptional 
woman, the woman who, partly by 
divine choice, and partly because 
there was no husband for her, 
sought some outlet for her energies 
of mind and body outside marriage. 
For it must not be forgotten, al- 
though it generally is, that there 
has always been an excess of women 
over men. Why, neither statisti- 
cians nor biologists have as yet de- 
termined, even approximately, but 
the fact remains. It has had, with- 
out doubt, deep and subtle in- 
fluences upon the institutions and 
progress of civilization. Polygamy 
and infanticide are but two out- 
crops, primitive methods of coping 
with a situation perceived if not 
analyzed. As civilization advanced, 
and such solutions no longer met 
the moral standards of the com- 
munity, others were devised. It is 
no wise derogatory to the Church to 
say that by the multiplication of 
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religious houses wants both eco- 
nomic and spiritual were met. 

The best definition of vocation 
emphasizes the side of the will, not 
the emotions, and a determination 
to serve God in religion might very 
well, especially in ages not given 
to sentimental self-analysis, arise 
from the knowledge that only so 
could one serve Him at all. For 
there was pitifully little open to a 
woman outside the convent or mar- 
riage, save outlawry, until the rise 
of the industrial cities. Saints and 
founders like Gilbert of Sempring- 
ham, Robert of Arbrissel, the 
founder of Fontevraud, and Nor- 
bert, the founder of the Premon- 
stratensians, avowedly began their 
works on account of the social and 
economic needs of the times. There 
was much “over-population” and 
little employment in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and the 
new Orders were devised entirely 
for the hard-working, self-support- 
ing folk from the lower strata of 
society. 

Not that the older Benedictines 
and their offshoots, or the houses 
of Augustinian canons and canon- 
esses, had been solely for the mem- 
bers of the artistocracy, but they 
had put a large emphasis upon 
learning~as well as manual labor. 
The new Orders were for those 
from whom little or no intellectual 
efforts could be expected. ~The life 
seems to have been almost wholly 
active. The settlements became 
very popular, and people poured in. 
Gifts were matle by the well-to-do, 
who showed that they felt there was 
a real need being met by the new 
foundations. Robert of Arbrissel 
particularly had the welfare of 
women at heart. His biographer 
repeatedly insists that no one was 
refused admission to his settle- 
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ments: “The poor were received, 
the feeble were not refused, nor 
women of evil life, nor sinners, 
neither lepers nor the helpless.” 
When he came to die, he called the 
priests of his settlement around 
him, and said to them: “Know that 
whatever I have wrought in this 
world I have wrought as a help to 
nuns.” 

St. Norbert, at Prémontré, had an 
even greater success. It is said that 
ten thousand women joined his 
Order during his lifetime. The 
work in England of Gilbert of Sem- 
pringham, whose interest lay 
chiefly with the women of the 
middle and lower classes, was sim- 
ilarly popular, and aided by many 
persons of wealth who endowed 
foundations. Whether this was a 
good thing may be doubted; prob- 
ably they were better off when the 
necessity for labor to earn their 
daily bread was pressing. In the 
Low Countries the Beguines and 
Beghards. were similar attempts to 
solve pressing social questions, in 
the constructive and healing econ- 
omy of the Church. 

Now back of these movements, 
the necessity which gave them rise, 
were two things, the increase in 
civilization and prosperity, and 
therefrom the increase in popula- 
tion. The latter was at a faster rate 
than the increase in the avenues of 
employment. It may well be that 


the century of the great abbeys and . 


cathedrals was also a century of 
abundant labor, and comparatively 
low prices. So at least we know it 
was, in part. In the latter part of 
the thirteenth century we find the 
rise of the mendicant Orders, to 
meet a new angle of social need. 
St. Francis saw it in the increase of 
luxury, St. Dominic in the increase 
of heresy, two things which are 
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wont to pace side by side! In the 
twelfth century the need had been 
for material guidance, starving 
bodies had to be fed along with the 
starving souls. At the end of the 
thirteenth, the material needs were 
so abundantly filled that the souls 
were in danger of “fatty degenera- 
tion.” So the solution of these two 
founders, for their feminine clients, 
lay in the strict cloister, where pov- 
erty and prayer were met together. 
At the same time, it must be re- 
membered that there were many old 
and wealthy foundations of the 
older Benedictines and Augustinian 
canonesses, that received the daugh- 
ters of the nobility and the wealthy 
burghers—and be it also remem- 
bered that their doors and oppor- 
tunities were by no means closed to 
girls of mean station, if their men- 
tal talents were such as to prove 
them worthy, in witness whereof 
St. Gertrude the Great, one of the 
most brilliant minds of the Middle 
Ages. 

Her story may be taken as typical. 
She was placed in the convent of 
Helfta, a place noted for its learned 
and highborn ladies, when only a 
child of four or five. Her ability 
attracted the attention of the Ab- 
bess Gertrude (with whom she is 
frequently confused), sister of the 
saint with whom Gertrude is most 
often associated, Mechthilde von 
Hackeborn. St. Gertrude’s family 
name is quite unknown, a fairly 
good bit of evidence of her lowly 
origin. But the latter did not pre- 
vent her from receiving an educa- 
tion whose content and thorough- 
ness and comparative range would 
do credit to any university-bred 
woman of to-day. Nor is she an 
isolated instance. The annals of 
the religious houses and the vol- 
umes of the Acta Sanctorum are full 
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of the lives of women whose re- 
markable learning and intellectual 
equipments are all but forgotten. 
The word “college,” collegium, was 
first applied, in its modern sense of 
a school of higher learning, to these 
institutions. 

One of the reasons which brought 
them into disfavor, perhaps with 
some justice, in regard to some of 
their residents, but more probably 
arising from that desire to interfere 
with the lives of others which mars 
many otherwise excellently minded 
reformers, was the fact that many 
women lived in these convents 
bound either by a temporary vow 
of obedience, or none at all. While 


the community was always a stable 
body of consecrated nuns, there was 
at the same time, often, a group of 
women who lived as quasi religious, 
obedient to the abbess, so long as 
they remained under the convent 


roof, wearing a species of religious 
dress, performing various acts of 
devotion, but free to leave, either 
for marriage, for travel, or for visits 
to relatives. They were generally, 
perhaps always, women of means, 
sometimes founders of a house; in 
short, women who found in the con- 
vent a place where they could live 
with the security which even their 
own homes did not give, and pur- 
sue such studies, if they were learn- 
edly inclined, or engage in various 
forms of artistic effort, as met their 
needs. Another group, which also 
includes several canonized saints, 
were eminent for their creative 
philanthropy. 

In short, the convent, taken by 
and large, offered to the exceptional 
woman a place to live and work 
such as no woman in the ages since 
has ever had, unless she had the 
means and the temper to run a 
house of her own, and in the latter 


case she would miss completely the 
association with those spiritually 
akin, and the benefit of the regular 
exercises of devotion. 

It would take a paper all by itself 
to describe, even briefly, the artistic 
achievements of the convents, from 
the first foundations by Czsarius of 
Arles down to the disastrous work 
of the so-called Reformers. The 
fanatic zeal of the latter gentry 
destroyed all they could lay their 
hands on, but enough has come 
down, either in the actual fabric or 
by description, to show us its qual- 
ity and quantity. Art industries of 
every sort had their origins in the 
convents to an extent little appre- 
ciated to-day, and too often con- 
veniently forgotten by those who 
are more interested in burying the 
evidence than telling the truth. For 
the conditions were ideal in the 
highest degree for true creative ef- 
fort. There was quiet, there was 
leisure, there was order and dis- 
cipline, there was a reasonable se- 
curity for the day’s needs, there 
was stimulating, agreeable com- 
panionship, there was above all a 
reason for existence and work, ad 
maiorem Dei gloriam, the want of 
which is probably the greatest 
handicap under which the sensitive 
spirit of the truly creative artist 
works. It is not without reason, 
indeed, that the thirteenth century 
author of the treatise Holy Maiden- 
hood calls the nun the “free 
maiden,” and attacks marriage as a 
species of slavery, after the manner 
of St. Jerome im an earlier day. This 
idea of the liberty of the life in the 
cloister is a frequent one, and 
meant in no mystic sense, but a 
very practical one. 

It was a liberty that the warped 
mind of Luther was utterly in- 
capable of perceiving. Some of the 
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new theories of the so-called 
psychoanalytic school give one a 
strange slant on his character, a 
very terrible angle, when it is real- 
ized what frightful ruin was 
wrought by a man whose case 
would be diagnosed to-day as one 
of physical and mental disease. It 
might be worth while for some one 
to make a historical survey to find 
out how many such miscalled re- 
forms were the results of brooding 
of diseased minds. For the sane 
mind in the sane body is ever ap- 
preciative of the value of restraint, 
of discipline, of ordered work and 
life. Satan, indeed, was the first 
rebel against the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God, which consists in 
obedience to His adorable Will. 
And the devil has gone on inducing 
weak humanity to “protest” against 
that Will ever since, thus fathering 
the selfish adage that misery loves 
company! 

Such was the life which the 
pseudo-réformer swept away. It 
was a life of beauty and orderliness, 
and the first qualification of the 
anti-religious spirit, call it Lutheran, 
Socialist, or Bolshevik, is to destroy 
beauty, in the material as well as 
the spiritual and moral sphere. For 
order, which is also beauty, is in- 
deed heaven’s first law, and dis- 
order the mark of disobedience. It 
was not a new spirit—it began in 
Paradise, indeed, and was carried 


thence to the abode of Man’s first: 


parents. It was bad enough in its 
results upon men, for whom there 
was still some chance for the life of 
the spirit, although much dimin- 
ished, but for women it was cata- 
clysmic. There was literally noth- 
ing for three hundred and fifty 
years but the pitiful imitation of 
the women of the salons, the vapid 
life of the courts of the later Renais- 
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sance or a life of bitterness which 
has been reflected in literature time 
out of mind. The _ exceptional 
woman was thrown back upon a 
family who neither wanted her nor 
understood her, who gave her no 
opportunity, artistic, literary, spir- 
itual, who condemned her to the 
status invented_for the occasion of 
“old maid,” which is to say a su- 
preme failure, a superfluous woman, 
a cumberer of the earth. She hid 
herself away, finding sometimes an 
outlet in philanthropy, the scourge 
of the clergy and the byword for 
soured and embittered nature. 
Why not? She had indeed no rea- 
son for existence. It had been taken 
away from her by foul fraud, the 
more foul because it masqueraded 
under the name of piety and reform. 
She had neither dignity nor status. 
The nun had all three. 

If this were liberty, a sorry price 
has been paid for it in three and a 
half centuries of unhappy, frus- 
trated feminine lives, women to 
whom God had given certain gifts, 
but from whom man had taken the 
opportunity for their use. The 
Catholic Church from the days of 
the Apostles had made provision 
for such women, and they appear 
in her annals by scores, to say noth- 
ing of the hundreds and thousands 
unnamed, who go to make up the 
noble army of witnesses to the glory 
of God. After the destruction of 
the convents we notice the only 
women who show any amount of 
learning and talent are queens, or 
the hangers-on of some royal or 
semi-royal court, a sorry job for a 
“free” mind, and one more than 
open to suspicion of driving away 
the really greatly dowered. And of 
these there are so few that they give 
rise to the arguments of those who 
would contend that intellectual at- 
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tainments in women are an inven- 
tion of the nineteenth century. It 
is indeed to be feared that St. Ger- 
trude would have had small chance 
had she lived three centuries later. 
Her humble origin would have been 
hopelessly against her. But to the 
Catholic Church she was a child of 
God, to whom He had given certain 
gifts of mind and soul. And the 
great and highborn ladies of the 
convent of Helfta were only too 
glad to give her all the training she 
needed to bring those gifts to their 
marvelous perfection. 

Of course, there were convents, 
a few, which kept their existence 
even after the general destruction 
of the sixteenth century, but on ac- 
count of the political duress of the 
times the type changed. Most of 
the great establishments, with their 
splendid libraries, were looted, their 
treasures carried away or destroyed, 
and the new convents assumed a type 
less attractive to the despoiler. The 
association of learning with heresy 
gave it, in the minds of many, an ill 
name, forgetting that the Catholic 
Church was ever the patron of 
learning, as well as of the arts. The 
increased strictness of the laws of 
eloister was a reflection of the out- 
side world as well as an attempt to 
cultivate a different kind of spirit- 
uality. ° 

The fact is, that for three hun- 
dred and fifty years the woman to 
whom God gave exceptional gifts 
was practically denied the oppor- 
tunity to use them. It would be in- 
teresting to study the various forces, 
political, social, economic, religious, 
which wrought the change. It was 
not mysticism alone, for St. Ger- 
trude is one of the great mystics. 
It was not the decadence of the 
Benedictines, to which some have 
ascribed it, for Benedictine houses 
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kept their ancient traditions all 
through the centuries, and played a 
part in keeping alive the almost for- 
gotten fact that women could be 
educated to a degree all unguessed. 
St. Teresa, thanking God that she 
knew no word of the Latin in which 
she said her Office, has been held up 
as a type of the religious life which 
displaced the serene scholarship of 
the older monasteries, just as the 
difficulties put in the way of Roger 
Bacon have been held to show the 
dislike of scholarship among the 
Franciscans. But St. Teresa is a 
contemporary of Charitas Pirk- 
heimer, who was an exceedingly 
learned as well as high-spirited 
lady, and a Poor Clare. It was not 
the zeal of the watchdogs of the 
Lord, who have been accused of 
finding all restless souls guilty of 
heresy, for the Dominicans seem to 
have encouraged as many or more 
than they sought to suppress. 
There is but one explanation, 
which runs in many threads 
through the whole warp and woof 
of the social fabric. However much 
he may have fooled himself, the 
net result of Luther’s work was to 
destroy the New Testament. Zwin- 
gli, Calvin, Knox, Cranmer, in their 
various ways, carried out his work. 
In place of the dignity of the Blessed 
Mother and the women to whom 
Our Lord gave the precious boon of 
His friendship, there was set up 
again the ideal of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Oriental woman, of use 
only in the relation of wife. The 
very plain words of Our Lord, and 
following Him of St. Paul, to say 
nothing of the teaching of St. 
Jerome and other early Fathers, 
were cast aside. Virginity was a 
prime reason for obloquy, the sign 
of failure. In turn, when this un- 
Christian condition had lasted for 
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some three hundred and more 
years, until most men forgot that 
it was not inherent in Western 
civilization, there arose a group of 
social philosophers who “explained” 
the abnormal unmarried woman in 
ways to suit their tempers, in spite 
of the fact that statistics showed 
them that an excess of women over 
men is biologically normal, only 
to be kept down by killing the sur- 
plus female infants, as among 
primitive civilizations, or remedied 
by polygamy. The emphasis upon 
marriage as the only normal con- 
dition for either man or woman de- 
stroyed one of the fundamental 
teachings of Christ, as well as in 
time destroying, through inevitable 
logic, the doctrine of His own 
Virgin Birth. 

Frightful consequences, from one 
man’s ill-ordered nerves! As in the 
Garden of our first parents, the de- 
sire for a false liberty resulted in a 
more fearful slavery. For a mystic 
devotion ‘to a heavenly Bridegroom 
was substituted the submission to 
“fate,” which dealt out a husband 
or lonely spinsterhood generally ac- 
cording to the possession or lack of 
a dowry. There was no freedom 
there, either of body or soul. It is 
notable that the first break in the 
ranks of Protestantism was fol- 
lowed by a revival of the conventual 
life in the English Church. It was 
not a fortuitous thing, nor the re- 


sult of mere imitation. Some form: 


of the life of the Counsels must be 
an inherent part of the Christian 
Church, if it is true to the teachings 
of its Founder. It is also worthy of 
note that along with the break of 
the Oxford Movement, which was, 
after all, but one conspicuous in- 
stance of the growing failure of the 
Protestant philosophy, there began 
anew an interest in the education 
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of women. Many of its protag- 
onists, like Margaret Fuller and 
Harriet Martineau, had practically 
given up the whole Protestant 
philosophy. It has often been re- 
marked that the Unitarian and the 
Catholic are nearer in sympathy 
than either is with the traditional 
Protestant. Both can give a reason 
for the position which they take. 
Freed from continual persecu- 
tion, there has been a great revival 
of the religious life within the 
Church, evidence, if any were 
needed, of its ever renewed vitality. 
But in this there have been con- 
spicuous lacks, especially in that 
provision for the higher education 
of women which was so glorious a 
part of the older monasticism. 
Scholarship, as such, is almost in 
disfavor. In some communities the 
exceptional woman is practically 
excluded, by rule; in most of them 
special ability is less regarded than 
docility. The result has been that 
women of talent, however much 
they may possess a sense of voca- 
tion, of special God-given use for 
their several faculties, have found 
that they can carry out their pur- 
poses more surely outside the clois- 
ter than within. And that is a pity, 
for the woman, for the Church, and 
for the communities: for the 
woman, because she must miss the 
joy of working directly for the glory 
of God, with the stimulus and com- 
panionship of those like-minded to 
her, and still more the intimate op- 
portunities for devotion; for the 
Church, because the loss of the full 
service of well-equipped minds can 
never be negligible; and for the 
ommunities, because they, too, 
miss the full opportunities that 
might be theirs, for lack of sub- 
jects able to take great responsi- 
bility, and achieve great things. 
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Perhaps the prevalent “mediocrity” 
of the times is in part responsible, 
too. 

Scholarship and sanctity are not 
incompatible. If so, we should be 
hard i to it to explain the canon- 
ization of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Bonaventure, St. Francis de Sales, 
as well as St. Gertrude, St. Lioba, 
and many more. Nay, why forget 
her who, one of the most beloved 
of saints, the Mary of the Gael, St. 
Bridget, though born a slave, be- 
came the head of a great educa- 
tional organization which went 
from the tiny hedge-school to the 
university. True, the type of piety 
to-day is not that of St. Bridget 
and St. Hilda, with their attendant 
bishops, nor of St. Lioba, with her 
six feet of statuesque beauty, that 
could overawe the rudest bar- 
barians of the Thuringian forest. 
Nor is it the queenly sanctity of St. 
Radegunda, who, if not the author, 
as scholars are coming to think, of 
the Vezilla Regis and Pange Lingua 
Gloriosi, was an exceedingly learned 
lady, whose accomplishments would 
astound the average college girl of 
the moment, and who was certainly 
the author of many stirring and 
noble poems. There are indeed so 
many. There is an attractiveness 
in their robust holiness, which has 
nothing pale or uncertain about it. 
They were mystics, often, but that 
did not prevent them from being 
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also women of great minds and 
souls, who greatly achieved. 

Like art and music, learning is a 
child of the Church, and should 
never have to leave the Father's 
House in pursuit of the fullest de- 
velopment. The exceptional man 
finds his place in the service of the 
Church, in one way or another. The 
great Orders of men do not stultify 
the abilities of their brilliant mem- 
bers by refusing them opportunity 
for development or use, nor are 
they unwilling to accept the un- 
usually gifted. On the contrary, 
they make every effort to obtain the 
choicest. That is as it should be. 
It is sometimes offered as an excuse 
for the low estate of scholarship 
among communities of women that 
they are so rushed that they have 
no leisure for scholastic attainment. 
It is a specious plea, unfair to the 
students whose education is in their 
hands, and who have a right to the 
best, and unfair to themselves, be- 
cause they are putting expediency 
in place of lasting values, an ex- 
ceedingly poor foundation for spir- 
itual growth. 

We do not need to copy the old, 
nor, probably, to build wholly new. 
But we do need to find a way to al- 
low the gifts of God to His daugh- 
ters to come to their full fruition 
within the Church, not alone out- 
side it, if we would regain the full 
measure of liberty in Christ. 











PARIS FROM THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE. 


By Epwarp F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


O climb to the summit of the 
Arc de Triomphe is not so easy 
as it seems. Triumphal arches are 
deceptive things. They afford no 
standard by which to gauge their 
dimensions. A house we can esti- 
mate, having often climbed stairs 
and looked out of windows, and so 
we know something of its relative 
proportions. But a triumphal arch 
is a unique sort of building mostly 
standing alone and self-sufficient. 
We are likely to underestimate its 
height and its dimensions. This is 
so of the Arch of Constantine in 
the shadow of the Colosseum at 
Rome. It is so of the Arch of Sep- 
timius Severus, at which one looks 
from the vantage of the slope of the 
Capitoline. But when I commenced 
to climb the interminable stairs 
which furnish the interior of the 
Arc dé Triomphe at Paris, I found 
it doubly so of that monument. 
High as it towers from the dis- 
tance, the apparent size of this 
monument gives one no clew to the 
number of steps one must take to 
surmount it. “About, about, and in 
and out” the persistent stairway 
runs. When you consider that it is 
high time you were getting out into 
the fresh air again, you discover 
you are only arrived at another 
platform. Climbing a church 
tower, like that of the Cathedral of 
Rouen, for instance, is an interest- 
ing and variegated experience, be- 
cause at every step you have grow- 
ing vistas of the whole world round 
about. But in the inside of a monu- 
ment there are no views worth 


speaking of to refresh the plodding 
climber toward the heights. 

It is worth while, though, when 
at last the steps cease winding and 
unexpectedly allow you forth on the 
broad summit to the open air and 
to such a view as may be had no- 
where else on earth. For this is 
Paris beneath you, this enchanting 
and mysterious city, much maligned 
and of evil fame, alas, because 
wickedness is so self-proclaiming 
and virtue so modest and retiring, 
but for all that, a city which har- 
bors much of the best as well as of 
the worst of the world. 

A first visit to Paris is compa- 
rable in some sort to the first visit to 
Rome. At Rome, for the first few 
weeks, one lives in a dream. It is 
not quite credible that you are 
really looking upon scenes and 
places which all your life you have 
seen in pictures. There is a con- 
stant tendency to wonder whether 
it is all real or whether you are 
asleep and dreaming of these holy 
and historic places. 

To a less degree you have the 
same feeling when first you visit 
Paris. There is so much in this 
mighty city which belongs not so 
much to France as to the world. 
To look for the first time upon the 
front of Notre Dame, to visit the 
Madeleine, to walk through the 
Place de la Concorde, whose mem- 
ories so belie its name—for it was 
“Here that the bloodiest scenes of the 
Revolution were played and here 
that the head of Marie Antoinette 
fell under the guillotine—seems 
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again like passing through the ave- 
nues of a dream. Before you have 
seen these things in fact, you knew 
them so well in fancy. Now, when 
the fancy becomes a fact, it seems 
but a fancy still. 

No\matter how often you have 
visited Paris, when you mount for 
the first time upon the summit of 
the Arc de Triomphe, you will “re- 
capture that first, fine, careless rap- 
ture” of your primitive experiences. 
Once again, looking abroad over the 
glittering city spread out so widely 
at your feet like_a misty dream, it 
will seem an illusion that you are 
standing there, and you will fancy 
that you see a vision of sleep. 
Those green-fringed boulevards, 
populous and noisy, whereof the 
vague clamor rises softened to your 
ears, once more seem unreal. The 
forms of well-known monuments 


are like pictures from the books you 
have loved which tell of distant 
places. It is impossible that all this 
historic beauty should really lie be- 
neath your enchanted eyes. 

Paris, which lies before us, is 


something more than a city. It is 
a symbol, a history, and a prophecy. 
If you wish to know the world well, 
you may study Paris. If you are 
interested in the past history of 
Europe, here are some of its most 
significant footprints. If you desire 
to conjecture the future of other na- 
tions and cities, you can sometimes 
infer them from what is happening 
in the Paris of to-day. For better 
and for worse few cities have more 
profoundly influenced the destinies 
of the world. London was once the 
capital of commerce—a dubious dis- 
tinction now passed, perhaps, to 
New York. Rome is the capital of 
religion. There are those who 
think, and they are not all citizens 
of that great city, that Paris is in a 
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manner the capital of humanity, 
and indeed the noblest and basest 
of our race dwell there in an amaz- 
ing proximity. 

He who comes to Paris will find 
there whatever he seeks. The saint, 
intent on pious places and associa- 
tions, might ‘go in pilgrimage to 
every quarter of the city and find 
everywhere’ shrines, churches, 
homes of holy memory, deserving 
this devotion. The artist or the 
man of letters will meet with a soci- 
ety of princes in his chosen field. 
The student of history finds inter- 
minable monuments and records. 
Since the first centuries of the 
Christian Era, Paris has been in- 
creasingly gathering to itself the 
learning, culture, histories, of the 
entire world. 

On this roof of the Are de Tri- 
omphe you may stroll about at ease 
and contemplate the Paris of the 
present and the Paris of the past. 
On the one side extends the great 
garden of the Tuileries, haunted 
with historic memories, once a 
weaving place, then the garden of 
kings, then the pleasance of the 
Corsican Emperor, now the park of 
the Republic, still the same broad 
expanse of tree-shaded boulevard, 
glittering with marble statues, 
sweeping in a long vista of pleasant 
promenades to the vast group of 
once palaces, now museums, which 
all the world knows by their royal 
name, the Louvre. 

On the other side extends that 
noble park, \the Bois de Boulogne, 
playground for the children of 
Paris. The tall roofs of splendid 
buildings line the boulevards. 
From this Arc de Triomphe, as from 
the center of a star, radiate to all 
quarters of the compass the throng- 
ing streets of Paris. We are at the 
center of life, of fashion, of the 
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world as it is, not all wickedness 
nor all goodness, but a mingled liv- 
ing, changeful, vivid warp and 
woof of interwoven human wills. 
Freely, as each one chooses, the 
crowds of men make or mar their 
own lives’ weaving, and here on the 
roof of the Arc de Triomphe, look- 
ing over so vast a precinct of the 
city, we see these hurrying weavers 
of mankind, passing to and fro on 
the streets and boulevards, and lean 
to watch them in their swift pas- 
sage making each one the web of 
his own destiny. 

This is the center of life. The 
good and the evil, inextricably min- 
gled, pour, a living tide, through all 
these crowded streets about us. 
Then, lifting our eyes from the 
throng below, we search the dis- 
tance, seeking familiar landmarks, 
the outlines of some of those noble 
churches, great public edifices, im- 
posing monuments, which we have 
seen with wonder in our walks 
round Paris. Where is the Made- 
leine, that comely portico with its 
fair Greek columns and its exquisite 
proportion? Where is the graceful 
dome of the Invalides, which seems 
to float in air, so beautifully are its 
lines designed to crown the temple 
where Napoleon sleeps? Can we 
see through the tender mist which 
hovers over the distance, that other 
dome of the Pantheon? The lovely 
tower of Saint-Jacques, all that re- 
mains of the church that used to 
stand beside the Seine, looms beau- 
tiful. The twin towers of Notre 
Dame, instinctively the eye searches 
for these from any height of Paris. 

But lift your eyes. There is one 
object which I have brought you 
hither to the summit of the Arc de 
Triomphe especially to contemplate. 
It is one of the most recent of all 
the features of this lordly prospect 
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before us. It shines from the hill 
of Montmartre, visible with almost 
startling distinctness above all the 
huddling roofs around it. It is the 
great Basilica of the Sacred Heart, 
erected on that historic hill, a votive 
offering of all the Catholics of 
France to the Sacred Heart in com- 
pliance with the wish of Christ ex- 
pressed to St. Margaret Mary. 

This vast Roman basilica, with its 
great domes soaring upward from 
the summit of the hill, seen from 
the top of the Arc de Triomphe, is 
not only a church nor even a monu- 
ment, it is a symbol. Reared on the 
pinnacle of Paris, dominating all its 
labyrinths of streets, visible from 
afar to every quarter of the city, 
sending abroad forever a silent mes- 
sage of supernatural faith, of loving 
reparation, of unceasing memory 
and gratitude to the Sacred Heart, 
the Basilica of Montmartre stands 
like a priest above the people, of- 
fering perpetual sacrifice, making 
atonement, supplication, thanksgiv- 
ing; preaching, too, a never ending 
homily of the mercy and love of 
God and of the bitterness of the sins 
of men. This exalted church is not 
visited or esteemed of men for its 
historic glories, for it is of yester- 
day; nor, again, for its artistic 
beauty, for many another church of 
Paris far outshines it in artistic 
loveliness. No crowds of mere 
sight-seers invade its aisles as they 
do the venerable precincts of Notre 
Dame, to gape and gaze at its 
antique wonders. This new Basilica 
of Montmartre is illustrious for 
faith and devotion, and it is a monu- 
ment, not of art, but of eternity. 
~They gaze upon each other, these 
two, across the hazy city. The Arc 
de Triomphe on which we stand is 
a monument to human glory and 
the brief splendor of Napoleon’s 
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victories. Fitly it stands betwixt 
the Tuileries and the Bois de Bou- 
logne, in the very midmost of the 
city of fashion. All about it is con- 
fusion, bustle, anxiety, a fever of 
change. The Basilica of Mont- 
martre rises high in air from the 
hill whereon St. Denis died a mar- 
tyr and planted the seed of the 
Faith in the third century. New as 
it is, still it has an air of unworldli- 
ness, rather say of other-worldli- 
ness, which is as ancient as the 
Church of Christ herself. In the 
Paris of to-day, as in the Paris of 
the Cesars, there hangs about the 
Christian temple something of the 
air of the martyrs. Fitly does this 
new temple rise on the hill where 
St. Denis shed his blood for Christ. 

This pale basilica which you see 
so clearly uplifted yonder is the vis- 
ible expression of the devotion of 
the Catholics of all France to the 
Sacred Heart. It is the result of 
what is called le Vau National, 
“the National Vow,” which they 
made, to erect in Paris a basilica of 
honor and reparation to bring down 
upon their nation the blessing of 
God. Twelve millions of dollars in 
our money represent the value of 
the gold already expended in sink- 
ing deep its vast foundation and 
lifting aloft these clustering domes 
which you see. First, it was found 
that the hill of Montmartre was 
shifting sand, and so it became nec- 
essary first to sink to the solid 
ground below no less than sixty 
great pillars of concrete, which sup- 
port unseen all the weight of the 
mighty superstructure. On these 
solid stays the church arises. We 
might find an allegory here; this 
new basilica has taken a firm grip 
upon the soil of Paris. 

The vast sum necessary to com- 
plete the structure came from the 
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contributions of numberless men 
and women scattered through all 
France. Every stone of it may be 
said to represent some town, some 
hamlet, parish, even family, who 
gave enough to buy that fragment. 
All together, it represents the Faith, 
the Catholic spirit of the people, 
combined together into one whole 
as the full and perfect loaf is made 
from many grains of wheat. We 
think of these things when, from 
here far off, we look upward at this 
latest national monument of Cath- 
olic France. 

The mere antithesis of these two 
monuments explains and _illu- 
minates much history. Paris has 
been for centuries the special battle 
ground of the spirit of Christ and 
the spirit of the world. Here, the 
zeal of early missionaries pierced 
like a spear the body of paganism, 
and began an age-long conflict with 
pagan ideals and vices, with anti- 
Christian theories and movements, 
with the flesh, the devil, and the 
world. This whole city of Paris 
which lies under our gaze is strewn 
like a battle ground with remind- 
ers of this conflict. The empty 
tomb of St. Genevieve, and of St. 
Louis of France, remain, monu- 
ments at once of the holiness and 
the wickedness of Paris. In every 
ancient church you may recall the 
faith of past generations and the 
excesses of the Revolution. The 
Basilica of Montmartre rises in a 
district infamous for its excesses. 
An intense fervor of religious life 
manifests itself side by side with 
the notorious evils of the time. 

Nowhere better, perhaps, may one 
muse upon the mystery of the free 
will of man than here upon the 
summit of the Are de Triomphe. 
This land of France has been fa- 
vored beyond others by such sin- 























gular manifestations of divine 
mercy that we are astonished to re- 
call them. Eight hours’ ride toward 
the South would bring us to Paray- 
le-Monial where a French country 
girl, become a nun of the Visitation, 
was chosen to be the first apostle 
of the Sacred Heart. Ten hours 
more and we should come to 
Lourdes, seat of the most marvel- 
ous manifestations of the power 
and love of the Mother of God 
known to our modern time, whose 
name, once spoken in derision by 
the unbelieving, is now heard in 
wondering silence by all the world 
whom it does not stir to praise of 
Mary. 

Of all the religious Congregations 
and Orders which have sprung up 
in the Church for the last five hun- 
dred years and have spread through 
the world, most have been cradled 
in France and of these more have 
taken their rise in Paris than in any 
other city. Here, on this very 
Montmartre, at which we are gaz- 
ing, the Society of Jesus found its 
birthplace, when, in the chapel 
built on the spot of St. Denis’s 
martyrdom, St. Ignatius and his 
first companions uttered their first 
vows in company. Glance over any 
list of religious congregations, 
whether for men or for women, 
and see how very few have had 
their origin otherwhere than in 
France. 

On the other hand, who does not 
know what grievous blows aimed 
at the very vitals of the Church 
have been sped from this great city. 
What generation has lacked its 
martyrs? One can forecast to some 
degree the general movements 
which will help or hinder the 
Church of God by examining truly 
what is being planned and carried 
through here in this active, restless 
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city, where the forces of good and 
evil come into such sharp conflict, 
where human wills are forever 
clashing with such baleful energy 
on the one side, with such tranquil 
patience on the other. 

We have been long on this sun- 
drenched summit, and it is time to 
go. One last regretful look over the 
fair face of Paris, the park, the 
winding boulevards, the star of 
streets that run from the Arc to 
every quarter, good and evil of this 
various town. The ways of God are 
clearer in Paris than in some less 
vivid and colorful cities. Here you 
must ever be choosing, and you 
may select what is sublimely noble, 
you may search out what is inspir- 
ing beyond description. The purest 
art, the noblest memories, Christian 
literature, keen intelligence, heroic 
virtues, glorious churches, noble 
monuments of Christian faith, await 
you everywhere. Those who, with 
such a banquet before them, choose 
the cheap attractions of the boule- 
vards or the tawdry amusements 
which debase the spirit have them- 
selves to blame. In this wonderful 
world we must be free to merit, and 
it is in order that we may merit 
that we must be free also to sin. 

Neither venture to sit in judg- 
ment on those whom you behold 
hurrying through the streets of 
Paris, to all appearances the hope- 
less votaries of the world. Here 
again this strange city deludes the 
casual observer. This lady dressed 
with such exquisite grace, driving 
by on her way to a fashionable 
meeting, spends hidden hours 
among the poor. Yonder elegant 
gentleman, rich and careless of de- 
meanor, is a devotee whose piety is 
as ascetic and zealous as though he 
wore a cowl. One more word as 
we descend these interminable 
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steps, so much more easy to pass 
over downward than upward: 


Even the worst of these Parisians 
have an unaccountable capacity for 
repentance. They may be traveling 
downward at a sad rate of speed, 
but beware to judge them. For any 
one of them may suddenly change 
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his direction and travel upward as 
speedily, or swifter even. Best al- 
ways, then, whether from the Arc 
de Triomphe or low on the street 
of the city, to see and praise the 
good we can discover. Indeed, it is 
a very puzzling world and plain 
only to God! 





STRANGER AND PILGRIM. 


By KATHERINE BrEGy. 


THE world is bleak, yet I do not seek 
A home by your blazing log— 
But just to sit by your fire a space 
Ere I’m off through the snow or the fog. 


Oh, it’s not of a nest with you I dream— 
No nest in the tree-tops for me— 

But only to rest on your heart an hour, 
As the sea gull rests on the sea! 

















IRELAND, THE LAND OF THE YOUNG. 


By HELENA CONCANNON. 


Part I. 


N the olden days, when the Gael 

would solace his world-wearied 
eyes with a vision of “the mystical 
land where all are young,” it was 
westward he turned his gaze. 
Standing on some tall cliff that 
faced the setting sun, his eyes 
sought “beyond the waste of waters 
at his feet” the vision that had 
lured Brendan, the wanderer saint, 
from his loved solitude on the Hill 
of Miracles or the comradeship of 
the saints of Eire amid the “sacred 
caves of Arranmore,” and then, 
mayhap, 


“Himthought as there he sought his 
wished-for home 

He could descry amid the waters 
green, 

Full many a diamond shrine and 
golden dome, 

And crystal palaces of dazzling 
sheen.” 


That was in the olden days. But 
in these later days, when the Gael 
has gone in his millions on that 
westward track, is it not backwards 
he turns his gaze to the beloved 
island in the West where his boy- 
hood was spent, and is it not there 
he seeks his vision of Tir na n-Og, 
“the Land of the Young”? 


“Within the city streets, hot, hur- 
ried, full of care, 

A sudden dream shall bring them 
a whiff of Irish air, 

A cool air faintly scented, blown 
soft from otherwhere. 





“Oh! the cabins long deserted. 

Olden memories awake— 

Oh! the pleasant, pleasant places. 
Hush the blackbird in the 
brake! 

Oh! the dear and kindly voices! 
Now their hearts are fain to 


ache.” 


Tir na n-Og! Was ever the lure 
of it, and the wonder of it, more 
irresistible than when glimpsed in 
the poetry of dear Ethna Carberry? 

It is easy enough to explain why 
to the Irish exile the homeland must 
ever seem “a land of the young.” 
For in the happy days when he 
went bird’s-nesting along its green 
and fragrant hedgeways or fishing 
in its streams, or played truant 
from school to gather nuts or black- 
berries in its glens, all the world 
was young with him. But the 
strange thing is that the eternal 
youth of Ireland is the character- 
istic which has most struck all her 
lovers. “The nations are fallen, but 
thou still art young,” sang Thomas 
Moore a century ago, and we who 
are living through these sorrowful 
days take comfort in the poet’s 
promise of radiant noons to come 
for which our Mother’s imperish- 
able youth has preserved her. 

It has been suggested that one of 
the reasons for the impression of 
everlasting youthfulness, which 
makes of Ireland a veritable Tir na 
n-Og, lies in the prominent part 
which has always been assigned to 
the children in her history and lit- 
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erature. Ireland, a path-breaker, a 
pioneer in many directions, has 
been the earliest nation in Western 
civilization to realize what moderns 
call the “poetry of childhood.” 
One of the most exquisite tales in 
ancient Irish literature, “The Fate 
of the Children of Lir,” deals with 
the sorrows of a little girl, and her 
three tiny brothers. As we read 
the old story, we seem to see the 
Danaan shadows lit by the radiant 
beauty of the child victims of Queen 
Aoife’s jealousy: 


“Sweet Fionnuala, little goldilocks 
Blue-eyed; 


and 
fair-browed, 


“Rose-lipped Aed, 


blue-eyed, quick-smiling, 
The sunbright boy, the flower of 


all the flock”; 


and the blossom-like loveliness of 
Fiachra and Conn— 


“Twin rosebud babes,—a very flash 
of flowers.” 


The mists of immemorial antiq- 
uity that shroud Sliabh Fuad lift to 
show us the boy, Cuchullin, driving 
his ball before him, with his ashen 
hurley shod with red bronze, even 
as he himself is driven by his own 
high destiny from his mother’s 
“sunny bower” near Dundealgan, 
to the High King’s Court at Emain 
Macha; casting and catching his 
javelin and spear before him even 
as he himself is to be cast and 
caught by the hero-fate and the 
hero-death, swift speeding. The 
central plains of Ireland have kept, 
and will keep forever, the print of 
the flying feet of the young lad, 
Fionn. When “at last the great 
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light came upon the world,” and 
Ireland of the Heroes has become 
“Ireland of the Saints,” the chil- 
dren still hold their own. In no 
hagiographical literature has the 
childhood of the saints been treated 
in such loving detail as in that of 
Ireland. 

It is not alone as the great saint, 
the Apostle of the Picts, the fearless 
advocate of the Church against the 
temporal powers, of the poor and 
oppressed against the mighty, that 
we think of St. Columcille, if we go 
for our knowledge of him to the 
old books. It is as the little toddler 
whom the old priest, Cruithnechan, 
taught to walk. (The country folk 
around Temple Douglas will still 
show you the exact place.) It is as 
the little schoolboy, who had to be 
lured to learn his alphabet by 
having its letters cut upon a cake. 
The Book of Linsmore, which tells 
us these and many other incidents 
of his childhood, marshals up for 
us a whole delightful company of 
little boy and girl saints. St. Brigid 
is in it, “tending the sheep, satisfy- 
ing the birds, feeding the poor.” 
Young St. Senan is in it, a busy 
helper on his father’s farm. Little 
St. Brendan is there, with his angel 
nurses, and St. Mochua, “the little 
lame boy,” set to mind his father’s 
sheep, but for his infirmity not fit 
to be accounted of his father’s 
family. And, above all, St. Ciaran 
is there, herding his parents’ and 
his teacher’s kine, with his pet fox 
to carry his lesson books to and fro 
between himself and his teacher, 
Deacon Justus, “gathering honey 
from the honeycomb like the other 
little lads of the hamlet,” and spoil- 
ing his mother’s dyeing operations 
by his unauthorized presence. 

In later times we still trace the 
vivid presence of the children 




















brightening the tragic pages of our 


history. We can track young 
Brian, son of Kennedy, and the boy 
champions of Dal Cais, through the 
bogs and forests and desert places 
of North Munster, waging a cease- 
less guerrilla warfare on the fierce, 
invading Danes. We assist at the 
heroic death of young Turlough, 
Brian’s fifteen-year-old grandson, at 
the weir of Clontarf on the great 
day of the Battle. Later still the 
chroniclers tells us of the “boy 
deeds” of Red Hugh O’Donnell; and 
Lugaid O’Clery, his biographer, re- 
lates in one of the most poignant 
passages in his narrative the story 
of the death (as saintly as heroic) 
of young Manus O’Donnell, Red 
Hugh’s seventeen-year-old brother. 
When the “Ship of Calamity” sailed 
forth from Lough Swilly on the 
Feast of the Cross, in autumn of 
the year 1607, bearing into eternal 
exile the greatest nobles of Ulster— 
Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, Rory 
O’Donnell, Earl of Tyrconnell, his 
brother Cathbarr, Cuchonnacht 
Maguire, lord of Fermanagh, and 
their families and dependents—the 
most pathetic figures in that tragic 
company were the little boys, Brian 
and Sean O’Neill, and the two little 
Aodh O’Donnells. 

In the “penal days,” which fol- 
lowed, the boys were still active, 
still prominent; and it is due, in no 
small measure, under God, to them, 
that the faith of Ireland was so 
wonderfully preserved, when the 
rest of the nations of Northern Eu- 
rope became apostate. We find our 


little Irish boys stealing out from 
Irish ports as stowaways on Span- 
ish or French bound ships to make 
their way to the colleges on the 
Continent for that Catholic educa- 
tion which was denied them at 
home. 


We find them helping the 
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early Jesuit and Franciscan mis- 
sioners as catechists. We find them 
flocking to that school in a bog 
which Father Forde, S.J., estab- 
lished in the very heart of the 
Cromwellian persecution. “Would 
that all could adopt the conduct of 
these boys as their model and ex- 
ample,” writes Father Quinn, the 
Superior of the Irish Mission at that 
time, to the General in Rome. 
“Like their master, they subject 
themselves to constant fasting and 
mortification, they go from house 
to house, and teach their parents 
and neighbors at home, what they 
have learned in the bogs.” 

And thus has it ever been in the 
long, long fight for “Faith and 
Fatherland.” In every episode of 
Ireland’s struggle to remain a Cath- 
olic nation; in every “rising” 
through which she has kept alive her 
immemorial claim to be a free one 
—always the boys of Ireland have 
been in the forefront of the fight. 

Thus the history of Ireland can 
be shown to be, in large part, the 
history of the boys of Ireland, and 
the spirit of Ireland can only be 
understood when we have grasped 
the spirit of her children. 

To that study I know no surer 
guide than Patrick Pearse. Like 
his namesake, St. Patrick, it was 
the “Voice of the Children by the 
Western Sea” that sent him forth 
on his high mission: 


“The wail of babes from Erin’s 
western coast 
And Fochlut’s forest, and the win- 
try sea, 
Shrilled o’er him, crying, ‘Holy 
Youth, go forth.’” 


And if we would understand all 
that was in his heart when he bared 
it to the English rifles that May 
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morning eight years ago, we must 
know something of the children that 
had claimed it for their own. 

How safely sheltered they lay 
there, claiming with his mother 
their share in his last message, his 
last thought! Into his death cell, 
where he waited for the short May 
night to pass and the May dawn to 
come with its flaming gift, had they 
not found their way? With the 
memory of all the gracious, fleeting 
things, “whose beauty had made 
him sad,” there came to him, dur- 
ing his last hours on earth, the vi- 
sion of the barefoot, dancing chil- 
dren of Connemara. “All light and 
laughter,” as once to the other 
Patrick, fifteen hundred years 
earlier, they danced into the gloom 
of Patrick Pearse’s prison with the 
petal-light fall of little bare, flying 
feet. Curiously alike are the vi- 
sions of the two Patricks. The 
lines which Aubrey de Vere puts in 
the mouth of the first Patrick, the 
saint, will be recalled: 


“And through the gloom 

The eyes of little children shone on 
me, 

So ready to believe. Naked of old 

Such children saw I, in and out of 
waves, 

Dancing in circles upon Erin’s 
shores 

Like creatures never fallen!” 


How like that vision to the one re- 
vealed in Patrick Pearse’s exquisite 
poem, “The Wayfarer,” written in 
Kilmainham, on the eve of his 
execution: 


“The beauty of the world hath made 
me sad, 
This beauty that will pass. 
Sometimes my heart has shaken 
with great joy 
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To see a leaping squirrel in a tree, 

Or a red lady-bird upon a stalk, 

Or little rabbits in a field at eve- 
ning, lit by a starring sun. 

Or some green hill with shadows 
drifting by, 

Some quietude where mountainy 
men had sown, 

And some would reap near to the 
gate of Heaven, 

Or children with bare feet upon 
the sands of some ebbed sea 

Or playing in the streets of little 
towns in Connacht. 

Things young and happy. 

And then my heart hath told me 

These will pass! 

Will pass and change, will die and 
be no more— 

Things bright and green, things 
young and happy! 

And I have gone upon my way— 
sorrowful!” 


Thanks to his own most lovely 
books of stories and sketches of 
child life in Connemara, that sad 
fate of change and death, the pre- 
monition of which saddened his 
own wayfaring, has been averted 
from many of Pearse’s own little 
friends. “Forever young and 
happy,” “all light and laughter” 
forever, shall be the children 
among whom old Matthew found 
Iosagan, a little, barefooted, 
“bawneen”-clad boy, like any other 
of the children of West Connacht— 
with the brightness of the sun on 
His brow, and on the curly brown 
head of Him. Something of the 
brightness of the divine little Play- 
mate, whom Patrick has given 
them, shines on the brows and sets 
a halo round the heads of all the 
children of Connemara whom he 
has gathered into his books. Sweet- 
est of all the sweet sounds that fill 
the sunny air, and give voice to the 
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Sabbath morning’s peace and joy, 
and reach the old man sitting lonely 
by his cottage door, is the laughter 
of the children. Sweeter it is than 
“the lament of the waves on the 
rocks, or the murmur of the stream 
over stones, or the cry of the king- 
fisher from the beach, or the lowing 
of kine from the paddock,”—or 
even the clear voice of the Mass-bell 
—hbecause the laughter of Iosagan 
rings through it. The author 
would have us believe that he him- 
self never saw lIosagan amid old 
Matthew’s small  curly-headed 
friends—and even old Matthew 
himself was only privileged to see 
him when the end was very near— 
but all the time one feels how con- 
scious he was of His presence. 

It was for the sake of this lis- 
tener, this playmate, that Patrick 
Pearse has been so careful to gather 
up the records of the favorite tales 
of the Connemara children, their 
immemorial lullabies and nursery 
rimes, their traditional games. 
If he has not seen Him himself, he 
almost succeeds in making us see 
Him. Over the bogs and up the 
thyme-scented hillsides we meet 
Him wandering, one of the Patairi 
beaga—“‘little pets”—as eager a lis- 
tener as any of them to old Mat- 
thew’s tales of the ants and the 
woodlice, the hedgehogs and the 
squirrels. On the blue summer sea 
He goes boating, and His voice min- 
gles with those of old Matthew and 
the children, in the song that comes 
floating over the waters to the lis- 
teners on the shore: 


“Oro! my curragheen, oh! 
And oro! my boat, oh!” 


“Grown-up people are blind,” is 
the explanation given by lIosagan 
Himself to old Matthew seeking a 
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reason for his long failure to see the 
Divine Boy among the children 
whose games He loves to share. 
But if one can become “as a little 
child,” does one thus recover the 
lost vision? 

The charming tale, “An Sagairt” 
(“The Priest”), makes us realize 
how easy it was for Pearse to go 
back to his own childhood. It is 
exquisite in its Connemara setting, 
this story of a boy’s dream which 
(we learn from a sister’s tender 
confidences) was really dreamt in 
a tall old house in a Dublin street— 
the house where Patrick and Willie 
Pearse spent their early boyhood. 

The Padraic of the story lives 
in a little, two-roomed cottage in a 
Connemara glen, with his widowed 
young mother, Nora, and a tiny 
brother and sister. It has happened 
very often of late that after his re- 
turn from school and the speedy 
dispatch of his dinner, Padraic has 
slipped from the kitchen and shut 
himself up for hours in “the room.” 
What can he be doing there? 
Michilin Enda, “the neighbour’s 
child,” knows, it seems, but will 
not tell. So one evening Nora de- 
termines to find out for herself. Can 
we resist the temptation to follow 
her as she slips very softly to the 
door of “the room,” knowing that 
the scene we are to gaze upon is a 
scene (with a slight change of set- 
ting) from Patrick Pearse’s own 
boyhood? 


“After a couple of minutes she 
opened the door softly and peeped 
in. Padraic never noticed her, but 
she could see everything that was 
going on. It was an odd sight. 
Padraic was standing near the table 
with a white shirt on him over his 
‘bawneen.’ Over that again he 
was settling one of his mother’s red 
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petticoats, that she kept hanging on 
the wall. When he had this fixed, 
he took out the biggest book he had 
in his school-satchel—it was the 
‘Second Book,’ I think—and opened 
and spread it out before him, prop- 
ping it against the looking-glass. 

“It was then the business began 
in real earnest. Padraic stood out 
in front of the table; he bent his 
knee; he blessed himself, and be- 
gan praying in a loud voice. It’s 
not too well Nora understood him; 
but as far as she could make out, it 
was Latin and Irish mixed together 
he was at, and there was an odd 
word that was not like either Latin 
or Irish. Once or twice she thought 
she heard the words ‘Fromso 
Framso,’ but she was not certain. 
However surprised Nora was at 
these goings-on, it’s seven times 
greater the surprise that was on her 
when she saw Padraic bowing 
down, striking his breast, kissing 
the table, letting on to himself that 
he was reading Latin prayers out 
of the ‘Second Book,’ and doing one 
thing more curious than another. 
She did not rightly understand 
what he was at until he turned 
round and said, ‘Dominus Vobis- 
cum.” 

“*The Lord save us,’ said she to 
herself, when she saw that, ‘it’s 
making out that he’s a priest he is, 
and that he is saying Mass. Those 
are the vestments that are on him, 
and the little Gaelic book is the 
Mass book.’” 


And Nora slips back to her seat 
beside the fire in the kitchen, torn 
by conflicting aoubts as to whether 
it is her duty to take her boy across 
her knees, and give him a sound 
spanking, or to go down on the 
same two knees, and ask his bless- 


ing. 
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In “Owneen of the Birds,” we get 
a further revelation of the child- 
hood imaginings of the story-teller 
himself. It is a lovely idyl, this tale 
“which the thrush and the yellow- 
hammer told the swallows,” of a 
little sick boy and the dreams he 
wove around the swallows’ return. 
Messengers from the land of eternal 
summer, they come, over the great 
seas and the plains and mountains 
and chalk-white royal cities of the 
land, charged with the infinite ro- 
mance of the South for a little lad 
stricken with the sickness which is 
the scourge of the desolate places 
on the rim of Western Ireland. The 
brief western summer comes with 
them: the woods in full leaf, fields 
full of sunshine, the bleating of 
lambs, a new note, full-throated in 
the voice of the river. And when 
they go, summer goes with them: 
a tiny flame of life flickers out; 
and in the lonesome places is heard 
the most lonesome of sounds—the 
ery of a mother wailing her dead 
child. 

It is felt by a few of Pearse’s 
critics that in some of his tales, and 
especially in “Owneen of the 
Birds,” there is a note of sentimen- 
tality struck which is not in tune 
with the Irish nature. The charge 
is far from applying to all the little 
boys whom Patrick makes known 
to us. Kevin, the brother of Nora 
in “The Roads,” is a typical hard- 
headed, self-satisfied young male, 
having no questions at all to put to 
a world which gives all the good 
times to the little boy, and leaves 
the little girl at home, drudging at 
household tasks and minding 
babies. Colin and Sean in “The 
Keening Woman” spend the time 
they ought to give to their home 
lessons at all kinds of pranks; and 
the dread of the master’s cane the 
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next day makes “mitching” from 
school an almost irresistible temp- 
tation. Antony, “the thief,” in the 
story of that name, is not one to 
stay behind when his fellows are 
up to mischief. It was when keep- 
ing guard for them while they in- 
vaded the forbidden precincts of 
the master’s garden, to see the mas- 
ter’s bees swarming, that he fell 
into temptation and stole for his 
invalid sister, Evelyn, the doll be- 
longing to the master’s little daugh- 
ter, Nance. 

It is true that he was an honest 
little boy at heart, and he suffered 
tortures of remorse at the thought 
of being a thief. But the doll was 
curing Evelyn. Could he repur- 
chase his own peace of mind at the 
cost of Evelyn’s suffering? 

It was Nance that came to the 
rescue. 

Walking over one evening after 
school with her mother to visit sick 
Evelyn, she found her lost doll, the 
doll for which she had shed so 
many tears in secret, in Evelyn’s 
bed. She is bewildered by Evelyn’s 
thanks—for the little invalid had 
accepted without question Antony’s 
story that the doll had been sent 
her as a present by Nance. 

A look at Antony explained every- 
thing. 

“Nance looked over at Antony. 
Antony raised his eyes slowly and 
they looked into each other’s eyes. 
It will never be known what Nance 
read in Antony’s eyes. It is what 
Antony read in Nance’s eyes: 
mercy, kindness, sweetness. Nance 
spoke to Evelyn: 

“Do you like her, Evelyn?’ said 
she. 

“*O! I love her,’ said Evelyn, ‘I’d 
rather have her than anything in 
the world.’ 


“*T have a little house that she 
used to live in,’ said Nance. ‘I must 
send it to you for her, Antony will 
bring it to you to-morrow.” 


*” * * 


I am of opinion that it is his 
“little girl” studies that will be 
finally recognized as the most pre- 
cious and original of Pearse’s con- 
tributions to literature. Nance is 
exquisite: a grave, somewhat old- 
fashioned and lonely little figure, 
very carefully guarded, one imag- 
ines, not allowed to stray often, un- 
accompanied, beyond the bounds of 
her father’s garden. Does she tire 
of the rose trees, and gooseberry 
bushes, and apple trees, the white- 
bordered paths, the white rockery 
and all the other delights of that 
garden, which had seemed to An- 
tony so wonderful, and does she 
long to stretch out her hands for 
the friendship of the poorer chil- 
dren? Something stirs in her when 
she sees human suffering in the 
wasted form of Evelyn, and human 
frailty in the abashed face of An- 
tony, and that something will draw 
her one day from her sheltered 
home, and fragrant garden, and 
send her with heart aflame, and the 
joy of a bride, knocking for admis- 
sion at the convent gate of the Sis- 
ters of Charity. Bridgeen, the tiny 
“mother” of Barbara (the doll- 
heroine of the story which bears 
that name) is another type of little 
girl. All heart and emotion, she is 
one of those destined to experience 
in her own person the truth of 
Pearse’s contention that “God loves 
women better than men. It is to 
them He sends the greatest sorrow, 
and on them He bestows the keen- 
est joys.” She is the “mother- 


woman” in embryo. 
Nora, the heroine of the “Roads,” 
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is in her turn, quite a different type 
of little girlhood. How did Pearse 
ever look so deep into this stormy 
little heart, and understand the 
passionate resentment with which 
it fights the lot thrust upon the sex 
—“to be a little ass of a girleen at 
home, feeding the hens, and mind- 
ing the baby”; its passionate long- 
ings for an ideal liberty—‘“the white 
roads of Ireland stretching out be- 
fore her, and she facing out for 
them, the back of her head to home, 
and the inconsiderateness and ill- 
temper of her family.” Be warned 
in time, little Noras whom the white 
roads and the call of the great cities 
would lure from your Connemara 
homes. The dead friend who loved 
you knew best where your happi- 
ness lies. Listen to the end of the 
story of this little Nora, who has 
run away from home, and been 
found by her father unconscious in 
the woods around the lake: 


“He raised her up in his arms 
then and took her home. She lay 
in her bed for a month after that. 
She was delirious for half that 
time, and at times she thought she 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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was going the roads, like a lonely 
wild goose, and asking people the 
way, and other times she thought 
that she was lying under the trees 
in Allurac, and that she was again 
gazing on the Passion of the Gentle 
Son, and she trying to go to His 
help, and it not being in her power. 
Her mind ceased to wander by de- 
grees, and at last she knew that she 
was at home again. But when she 
recognised her mother’s face her 
heart was filled with joy, and she 
asked her to put the baby into the 
bed with her, and when he was put 
in she kissed him affectionately. 

“‘O mammy!’ said she, ‘I thought 
I would never see you nor my father 
nor Kevin nor the baby again for 
ever and ever. Have you been here 
all the time?’ 

“*We have, my little lamb,’ said 
the mother. 

“Pll stay where ye are,’ said she. 
‘O Mammy Machree, the roads were 
very dark ... and I won’t beat 
you any more,’ said she to the baby, 
giving him another kiss. 

“The baby put his arms around 
her neck, and she curled herself up 
cosily in the bed.” 























THE MESSAGE. 


By SHELDON WILLS. 


T was three weeks after his taking 

over of Heartsease, the old Ethe- 
ridge place, that Peter Holm first be- 
came dimly conscious of a latent 
sense of resentment on the part of 
the place at his encroachment. He 
sensed this subtle feeling of dislike 
in a vague way that puzzled, while 
it irritated him, and without being 
at all able to put the feeling into 
words. 

It was as if the old place had 
seemed to take him in on trial—as 
outsiders are sometimes taken into 
a family circle to feel their worth— 
had weighed him in the delicate 
balance of the scales of Nature, and, 
finding something wanting, was 
voicing a dumb protest at his in- 
trusion—a protest which he felt 
rather than heard. 

Men who live much with Nature 
can tell strange things, if they 
would, of her mysterious processes. 
It is only they who live apart from 
her in the din of city streets, who 
do not understand that delicate ad- 
justment between her immutable 
laws and humankind. And yet, 
occasionally, those aliens, too, get 
a glimpse of her power which leaves 
them at the time half amazed, half 
terrified. It is they who love Na- 
ture who best obey her laws and 
who, while taking much, give fully 
as much as they receive. 

Men who have experienced the 
restlessness of moving from one 
place to another know this feeling 
of Peter Holm in a lesser sense. 
They have moved about because 
“they did not like the place” in 


which they lived. Perhaps, if we 
could dig deep down into the truth 
of things, we should find that the 
place did not like them. This is 
as true as the fact that some peo- 
ple can grow flowers supremely 
well or that some men have a 
knack with animals. 

Heartsease lay perched halfway 
up the mountainside, overlooking 
the Santa Clara valley and 
the checkerboard squares which 
marked, with geometric precision, 
the opulent prune and apricot 
orchards spreading below. 

For fifteen years, ever since the 
death of their only son, Charles 
Etheridge and Mary, his wife, had 
made their home in the low- 
spreading brown house upon the 
hill. They had crept into its brood- 
ing shelter after the tragedy of the 
accident which lost their son to 
them, as wounded birds flutter into 
the leafy seclusion of a thicket with 
the nature-instinct to hide them- 
selves away from men. The place 
had taken them in and bade them 
stay. 

Mary Etheridge, feeling the calm 
peace of the hills, had called the 
place Heartsease, although it be- 
came known to the countryside 
merely as the Etheridge Place. 

Unlike the fruit ranches below 
and all about, there was no income 
from the thirty acres that lay 
sprawled and rolling in the warm 
sun, and for this they did not care. 
Its natural beauty touched their 
deeper feelings, and they were quite 
content to let the land lie idle, un- 
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plagued by plow and the stiff lines 
of trees, man-set for gain. 

No longer was there ambition to 
achieve worldly things, and as the 
years droned by, these two gave 
themselves up wholly to the spell 
of the trees—to the firs and giant 
oaks which stood like great, 
friendly, silent guardians all about. 
In time, to these they added pepper 
trees which put forth spicy berries, 
and flowering acacias which, in 
February, bore great masses of 
yellow, sweet-scented bloom. Far- 
ther up the mountain, the pines and 
redwoods reared their tapered 
cones until all the hillside was green 
with the living green of bending 
trees, curtsying to one another in 
the breeze. 

Thus Charles and Mary Etheridge 
lavished upon the place all the sur- 
feit of a love which had been their 
son’s, and Nature, calm, smiling, 
friendly, revealed her many mys- 
teries, took them to her broad 
breast, healed the hurt of their 
hearts. 

To Mary Etheridge, scarred by 
the fire of a great grief and with a 
woman’s finer, more responsive na- 
ture, Heartsease became a passion. 
The breaking of the limb of a tree 
by the wind, the uprooting of a 
flower, or the trampling of a fern 
was, to her, a tragedy. 

All about the house, in the gar- 
den back of it and in little, unex- 
pected, open spaces among the 
trees, bleeding heart, candytuft, 
sweet William, larkspur, and other 
flowers of old-fashioned days grew 
sweet; and, bordering the walk, 
narcissi and China lilies lifted 
bowls of fragrance for the humming 
bees to sip. And there were roses 
everywhere. 

Mary Etheridge loved it all. 
“Don’t let anything happen to 
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Heartsease, Charles!” she said to 
him one day with a passionate in- 
tensity which startled him. “Don’t 
let anything happen to the place. 
I should come back from the grave. 
No one must have it when we are 
gone who does not understand! It 
is a living monument to George.” 

And then she said quite curiously 
and to herself, “7 shall see to that.” 

Only Goyar Losano, the Spanish 
caretaker, busy with his near-by 
planting, overheard and, hearing, 
crossed himself. 

So when, after fifteen years of 
living peace upon the hill, Charles 
Etheridge died, she stayed on, sat- 
urating the place with a deeper, if 
lonelier love; but not for long. 
And when she, too, went on, the 
place was sold—to Peter Holm—to 
settle the estate. 


* * * 


The mystery was that Peter 
Holm bought the place, it was so 
thoroughly unsuited to the charac- 
teristics of the man. 

His was a little, spare, salt-and- 
pepper figure, as matter-of-fact and 
uninteresting as the dusty covers 
of the musty account books in his 
ship chandler’s office in the city. 
Below the faded brown derby hat, 
which he wore both summer and 
winter, was a face as unemotional 
as the cobblestones over which the 
huge trucks groaned their way 
down to the wharves with the ship 
supplies. 

He had met life in the raw; had 
been battered by the world, kicked 
and cuffed about by men until 
whatever softer impulses had been 
his were long forgotten, incrusted 
under a hard indifference which 
seemed to have no crack. Once, in 
his earlier days, a wanderlust grip- 
ping his soul as he looked out upon 




















the world with the eager eyes of 
youth, he had shipped as a sailor 
on a trading steamer out of San 
Francisco, but a single voyage to 
and from Shanghai had disillu- 
sioned him for the life of the sea. 

There was a quicker road to 
riches in supplying the ships and 
the men who go down to the sea in 
them, and he had gone to work as 
a roustabout in a little store for 
sailors. A thrift and a dogged 
resolution to attain that which men 
call success had pressed him on, 
and he had persevered until now 
he could sit back and take his ease. 

To see him one got only the im- 
pression of a stodgy man of busi- 
ness with a stubby pencil behind 
his ear; a man absorbed, self-cen- 
tered in a world of ironmongery 
and-ropes and brown canvas and 
such like things; one whose days 
were a scrawled paragraph of un- 
interesting prose, a man insensible 
to the finer, frailer things that make 
up the poetry of life. 

Yet there was a mystical strain 
of old Scandinavia in his blood and 
during the long days and watches 
of the night on that single ocean 
voyage of his, he had imbibed 
strange tales and age-old supersti- 
tions of the sea which, long for- 
gotten, came back to plague him in 
his later years. 

And then, attracted by the legal 
advertisement of the sale, he saw 
Heartsease and, unmarried and 
nearing fifty years of age, acquired 
a country place. Perhaps he 
bought it because, being sold to 
settle the estate, it went at a bar- 
gain which his thrifty soul could 
not resist. 

The agent in showing him about 
the place commented upon its 
beauty. 

Peter Holm looked about at the 
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great trees nodding in friendly 
fashion; at the bleeding heart and 
sweet William and heliotrope and 
the red and white roses sleeping in 
the sun. 

“Aye, it’s pretty enough, as far 
as looks go.” His glance swept up 
to the crest of the hills beyond. 
“Oh, aye, it looks well enough, but 
there is no beauty except what can 
be commercialized. The soil is 
good. I shall cut the trees for fire- 
wood and make an orchard of the 
place. It must be made to pay its 
way.” 

The man’s philosophy of life was 
expressed nakedly in those few 
words. And to make the place pay 
its way, Feter Holm had for the 
time relinquished his business into 
trusted hands and had come down 
from the city and taken up his 
abode in the low-spreading brown 
house under the oak trees. The 
place had taken him in—on trial. 


* * * 


It was almost eerie, that feeling 
of peculiar uneasiness which came 
over him as he sat quietly there in 
the living room at Heartsease. 
Losano’s wife had given him his 
supper as usual and had left him 
sitting at a table drawn up before 
the fire, for the night fell cool. 

During the three weeks of his 
possession of the place, he had 
spent the time in walking about, 
examining the depth of the soil, 
calculating the number of trees that 
would be needed, making up his 
mind as to the varieties, going over 
the merits of French and imperial 
prunes, discussing the advisability 
of their being grafted upon myrob- 
alan or peach root. 

Upon the table at which he sat 
was a rough drawing of the place, 
outlining the spaces where the trees 
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were to be cut and the orchards set 
out. He had blocked off the ground 
he intended to set to prunes, and 
was shaping up the lower end of 
the acreage for apricots, when that 
dull feeling of something wrong 
crept over him. It came so grad- 
ually and with such a stealth that 
at first he marked it only by an 
irritated frown, as if he had made 
a mistake in his planning. He 
shook the feeling off and busied 
himself with his pencil, but as he 
set to work again the sense of un- 
easiness—a sensation as of an in- 
trusion on the part of one without 
—swept him strongly. 

It was as if somebody outside 
were trying to get a message to him; 
something of great importance 


which he could not understand, but 
something urgent, something with 
a pressing insistence in it. 


It was 
curious how this sensation came to 
him there in the well-ordered quiet 
of the room, and he thrust the sheet 
of paper with its penciled diagrams 
aside as if it were the cause. He 
did this quite involuntarily. 

“Too much supper,” he com- 
plained to himself. “Too much 
tomato in that Spanish cooking.” 
He got up abruptly and sought his 
pipe, and it was curious, too, how 
his uneasiness slipped away with 
the putting aside of the plans. 

Holm walked to the door and, 
throwing it open, looked out into 
the night. The south wind came 
fresh in his face, and in his nostrils 
was the heavy perfume of the China 
lilies. Up on the mountainside and 
close at hand, he could hear the 
sough of the wind in the trees, like 
the distant roaring of a sea. For 
the first time Imagination gripped 
him ever so faintly, and he fancied 
the great trees bending as in talk 
to one another. 
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For the first time, too, he felt a 
little fear of Nature, as if the trees 
were whispering secret things to 
one another—about him—and the 
wind was carrying these secret 
messages on to other trees. A 
yeasty striving, a stirring, seemed 
to rise within his being, as if some- 
thing long imprisoned struggled to 
free its bonds. 

The glow of the light in Losano’s 
cottage came with a comforting re- 
lief, and he smiled contemptuously 
at his fancies as he closed the door. 
But after he had finished his pipe 
of tobacco and taken up the plans 
again, the apprehension assailed 
him with a rush. He had the feel- 
ing that some one was in the room! 
Some one was peering over his 
shoulder trying to stay his hand; 
and ever was there a sense of in- 
sistent restraint. 

He turned with a startled, sharp 
movement and looked up, to find, 
of course, nothing there—no sign 
of a presence, nothing unusual in 
the warm, lamplit room. But the 
uneasiness in him stirred, leaped to 
life. He could feel it knocking, 
striving, struggling. 

It was as if some one had slipped 
in fluidly, unseen, while he stood 
at the open door; some one who had 
a great concern for what he was 
about to do and who had crept up 
silently behind his chair to see. 

He glanced quickly about the 
room again, in the far dim corners, 
and listened with all his intentness, 
but he heard nothing save the 
cheery crackling of the fire and the 
wind sounding far off in the trees. 

Holm pushed the plans aside 
again and, once more taking up his 
pipe, sat smoking, striving with all 
his will to down the strange un- 
easiness that possessed him; and 
he cursed himself for eating too 
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heavily of the highly seasoned 
dishes which the Spanish woman 
had prepared, although they were 
delicious and he had been doubly 
hungry from a day upon the soil. 

Presently the strange fear went 
away, and sleep tugged at his eye- 
lids. He yawned and, opening a 
window to freshen the room, went 
upstairs to bed. And then, as he 
was slipping off into the land of 
sleep, he remembered suddenly 
that he had forgotten to lock the 
door. He rose impatiently and 
took the candle on the washstand 
near the bed and, going down, 
locked and double-locked the door. 
Involuntarily he thought of his 
penciled plans, and his eyes swept 
the table in their search. They 
were not there! He gave a startled 
exelamation and, holding the candle 
high, looked once again. His heart 
beat horridly, raced with nameless 
dread, until he found a_ small 
charred piece of paper near the fire. 
The rest was burned. He shivered, 
and the candle guttered in his hand 
as the wind from the open window 
stirred the flame. Instantly he saw 
how the wind, too, had swept the 
paper from the table into the fire. 
Relieved of mind, he threw ashes 
upon the coals and went back up to 
bed. 

Sleep seized him quickly, and 
when he wakened, the sun was 
shining in his eyes, and Losano’s 
wife was knocking for admission to 
prepare his breakfast. 


* * * 


August came with its purple har- 


vest upon the trees. All of the 
available men, the children, and 
many of the women, too, were busy 
upon padded knees or squatting 
upon their heels, in the prune or- 
chards, filling the lug boxes with 
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the ripened fruit and stacking the 
filled boxes, one upon another, to 
be hauled away to the dry yards. 

Holm chafed at the delay, but 
August had slipped, dreamlike, into 
September before he got the prom- 
ise of the men to come for the 
clearing away of the trees. The 
work would take time, and he 
wanted the ground in shape, ready 
for the planting of his orchard by 
early spring. 

The pine trees and the firs, as if 
sensing the edge of the cutter’s ax, 
stood somber and silent in the still 
sunshine, and the live oaks seemed 
to await their uprooting with a 
stoicism as deep-rooted as their 
hold upon the soil. Only at night, 
as men hide their grief until no one 
is by, they moaned softly, while the 
leaves whispered farewell to the lit- 
tle breezes sighing through them. 

But the flowers seemed careless 
as to their future. They bloomed 
on with a richer profusion, lifting 
fragrant faces, until all the air was 
heavy with their scent. 

Black Mountain and the hills 
about were wrapped in a gauze of 
blue haze through which their 
rounded contours showed deli- 
cately, like the veiled body of a 
dancer; and the valley below was 
an ocean of transparent silver over 
which the stars hung red and low 
at night. 

It was the season of all the year 
that Mary Etheridge had loved best, 
opulent and seductive as the full- 
blown beauty of a woman. And 
Peter Holm, walking about in all 
the haunting, enchanting beauty of 
the place and hills, saw only vexa- 
tious delay in the failure of the 
woodcutters to arrive. Oh, he saw 
the surface beauty of the place 
with his physical sense, but it car- 
ried no message to him within— 
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wrote no singing words upon his 
heart. The soul of beauty was un- 
perceived. 

One afternoon he had an odd ex- 
perience which brought to mind 
again the curious feeling of discom- 
fort he had experienced that night 
before the fire in the living room 
at Heartsease. 

He had been to the upper end of 
the place, where the trees grew 
thickest, and was returning to the 
house, when he fancied some one 
was in the wood with him, flitting 
along from tree to tree, now in 
front of him, now behind. 

As he walked along, the unwel- 
come fancy grew upon him, and he 
cast sudden, suspicious glances, as 
if fearing he would see some one— 
a Presence. Once he stood quite 
still, as if waiting for this Presence 
to catch up, but there was no sound 
save the deep breathing of the wind 
in the rustling leaves. 

Again he had that queer sensa- 
tion as of some one trying—des- 
perately trying—to tell him some- 
thing which he, resisting, could not 
understand. The faint sound of the 
wind in the solemn trees took on 
the breaking of an easy surf upon 
warm brown sands, and memory 
groped with halting fingers to raise 
the curtain upon those nights in 
the China Sea and the low-voiced 
tales of the sailors. Fragments of 
old legends swarmed in upon him, 
unbidden, and he shivered as he 
quickened his step. 

He thrust the fancies aside with 
a curious, angry gesture and strode 
on rapidly, but the Presence seemed 
to walk beside him, silently, upon 
the soft carpet of the leaves. The 
sense of the urgent message trying 
to reach his ears—and heart— 
seemed to press upon him like a 


weight, and that stirring Some- 
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thing, which had leaped within, 
strove to rise and make him under- 
stand. 

When he reached the edge of the 
wood, he was breathing rapidly, 
like a runner who has finished a 
race. In the full light of the after- 
noon sunshine, his discomfort 
ebbed away. Only the memory of 
it lingered as he hurried to the 
house, to find Losano waiting. 

“Well?” he asked sharply, 
strung from the reaction to 
mood. 

“The men will come Tuesday,” 
Losano answered. “Six of them. 
And a gasoline saw to cut up the 
trees.” He spoke slowly and looked 
away down the hill to the space 
where the first cutting was to be 
done. Then he said quite slowly, 
as if speaking to himself: 

“She would not like it.” 

Holm took him up quickly. 

“She?” he questioned sharply. 
“Whom do you mean?” Involun- 
tarily he thought of the Presence 
flitting beside him in the wood and, 
without being at all conscious of 
his doing so, gave the Presence a 
sex. “Speak up, man!” he com- 
manded irritably. 

Losano made a slight, deprecat- 
ing gesture, but his eyes did not 
meet Holm’s. 

“The woman who lived here.” 

“Mrs. Etheridge?” Incredulity 
was in the question. 

Losano nodded, mutely. 

“She was coming back if any- 
thing happened to the place. She 
said, ‘she would see to that.’” And 
then he added, quite curiously 
enough, “It’s easier to go along with 
them.” 

The meaning of this last did not 
come to Holm until later. He stared 
at the man before him. 

“Nonsense!” The word came 


un- 
his 
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edged with anger. “See that the 
men are here on time.” 

As he watched Losano go down 
the roadway under the pepper trees, 
he could not rid himself of the 
thought that Another was watch- 
ing, too, and from the trees and the 
little open spaces in between there 
seemed to come the message. It 
was more insistent, more com- 
pelling, and he felt a disapproval 
in it which he could not voice in 
words. He fought the thought, 


beat it back, smothered it until it 
quite receded. 
The place must pay its way. 


* * * 


It seemed to Peter Holm that un- 
foreseen things rose like cunningly 
placed obstacles to retard the work 
in™“hand, for, as it happened, the 
men did not come on Tuesday. The 
south wind brought, instead, the 
rain. It came earlier than usual— 
earlier by weeks. Not for many 
seasons had it come in such volume 
so early in the autumn, and it con- 
tinued for three days with the tire- 
less monotony of a January rain; 
softening the dirt roads, flooding 
the dry beds of little creeks, making 
all outdoor work impossible. 

Holm was conscious now of a 
sense of resistance to his plans, an 
opposition so finely placed, so sub- 
tly introduced, as to be only fell, 
not put into words. Yet he pur- 
sued his determination relentlessly, 
brought to bear upon it all of his 
energy, all of the hard, common 
sense of his world of business. 
And always now was there the 
realization of a message—undeliv- 
ered—which came upon him unex- 
pectedly, demanding his attention. 

The dull weather, the soft tap- 
ping of the rain upon roof and win- 
dow, but accentuated his discom- 
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fort. When the weather cleared, as 
it did on the morning of the fourth 
day, he was in a fury of impatience 
for the work to begin and sent for 
Losano, but even as he saw him 
coming up the road, he felt a sense 
of impending delay, the man 
walked so slowly. 

When at last Losano stood be- 
fore him, Holm had the feeling that 
the caretaker, too, felt the spell, he 
stood so irresolute, with his half fur- 
tive glance bent upon the ground. 

“The work begins to-morrow!” 
he said to Losano, his anxiety mak- 
ing the words sharp. 

Losano’s black eyes sought 
Holm’s for an instant, then dropped 
away. 

“The road’s gone out,” was all he 
answered. 

“Gone out?” 

“A slide on the hill,” explained 
Losano, shrugging. For a little the 
two men stared at each other with 
guarded glances. 

“Washed out,” the man said 
presently. “The loose dirt from 
the bank came down. They can’t 
get up with the saw and the men 
want to wait.” 

“Oh!” Holm accepted the ex- 
planation in silence. He felt the 
increasing pressure of that dumb 
resistance, a resistance which was 
crystallizing into an active hostil- 
ity, and deep within his being, that 
yeasty Something stirred to life. A 
dread came with it, as if a dead 
hand rested restrainingly upon his 
own. But anger rose as well. He 
would conquer. 

“See that the road is fixed at 
once!” 

He spun on his heel and, without 
giving Losano time to answer, 
strode back to the house. 
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The night came down upon the 
hills clear and soft and cool after 
the rain. Peter Holm, entering the 
living room after his late supper, 
felt the Presence trailing softly 
after. The cold, restraining touch 
was still upon his arm. When he 
took up his pipe, he noticed that his 
hands were trembling. There were 
little beads of moisture gathered 
upon his forehead, and he felt a 
shiver, little quivering chills, which 
shook him. 

Of course there was no one— 
nothing in the room. His imagina- 
tion was playing tricks upon him. 
Practical, business common sense 
told him that. But instinct told 
him otherwise. He turned the lamp 
up high and, sitting down before 
the fire, resolutely smoked his pipe 
and strove desperately to quiet that 
curious stirring within, always try- 


ing, too, to take that message which 
tapped Morse-like at his brain, the 
code of which he could not under- 
stand. 

Out—far out upon the mountain 
—he could hear the sea-roar of the 
wind as it called the trees to life, 


and this slow, booming, distant 
thunder awoke wild fancies, seemed 
to unloose the mystical, congealed 
strain of Viking blood which had 
come down to him, a long forgotten 
heritage from his father, and to set 
it coursing free with the prosaic, 
stodgy strain of those from whom 
his mother sprang. 

Quite suddenly, out of the eerie 
darkness of his thoughts, Losano’s 
queer words leaped out at him: 
“It’s easier to go along with them!” 
He felt their meaning, although he 
could not give expression to the 
thought. In spite of the moisture 
upon his forehead and the Pres- 
ence hovering in the room, he al- 
most laughed aloud at the fancy. 
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And then, with the mystical rioting 
in his blood, as quickly as the 
fancy came to him he resolved to 
try it—deliberately to invite this 
Presence to come quite close, to 
hold it aloof no longer, to recognize 
it, wring from it that message 
which assailed him and which he 
could not understand. 

He put up his hand in a curious, 
beckoning gesture, which had, 
withal, something of submission 
in it. 

And then he felt a change—a 
breaking up of something hard 
within the depths of him, as if that 
striving Something had stirred tre- 
mendously, had battered down a 
wall, and opened up another sec- 
tion of his being. 

Quite suddenly, too, he knew 
who it was that had the message 
to deliver, although its meaning 
still baffled, still eluded him. Yet 
he knew with certainty that Mary 
Etheridge had come back according 
to her promise and that what she 
was trying to tell had something to 
do with Heartsease and the cutting 
down of the trees—the spoliation 
of the place into a common thing. 

With his surrender, his strange 
discomfort had almost gone, had 
seemed to flow away like the ebbing 
of a tide, but the message was not 
yet his, and he rose and walked 
about the room, striving to grasp 
its meaning, groping, feeling, strug- 
gling to understand. 

His life had been spent on the 
waterfront, full of the strange, 
rough oaths of those who follow 
the sea. His business had absorbed 
him. His _ practical, workaday 
mind, centered upon gain, had no 
room for the soul of beauty. To 
him, the essence of beauty was in 
the quick, clean profit of a sale. 
He had never given a thought to its 
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frailer aspect, that delicate, fragile, 
elusive thing which sits in the souls 
of men according to their hearts. 
He was too busy to waste his time 
upon a thing of no commercial 
value, and the soul of beauty, find- 
ing no welcome or place of lodg- 
ment in the man, had passed him by. 

The invisible hand upon his arm 
seemed to impel him with gentle 
force toward the door, and sur- 
rendering to its impulse, he stopped 
his restless walk and, going to the 
door, threw it open and stepped 
without upon the porch. 

Far down below, stringing out 
for miles, the lights of the towns 
in the valley seemed a reflection, in 
a mighty lake, of the hosts of stars 
above. The perfume of the flowers 
came close and wrapped him in 
their fragrance. A _ giant, silver 


moon, resting upon a hill, sprinkled 
with a silver mist the rounded 


curves of other hills, touched 
brightly upon the rim of Black 
Mountain, lengthened into the deep 
hollows between other hills, fell 
upon the valley softly in a shower 
of fairy rain. White clouds sailed 
the purple, ancient sea of the sky 
like great galleons all set with 
snowy sails. 

Holm looked. Even as he looked, 
the message came. Not with over- 
whelming suddenness, but slowly. 
It seeped into his understanding. 
Yet the code was his at last, and he 
read it clearly and strongly, al- 
though with the anxious slowness 
of one deciphering a language long 
alien to his mind. It came to him 
from the mirrored stars below, in 
the silvery mist of the moon, the 
huge, illimitable, solemn reaches of 
the sky, in the vast bulk of the 
sleeping hills. The soul of beauty 
came deeply into him, submerged 
him, invaded his inmost being, 
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flowed into and merged with his 
own soul, stilling that strange tur- 
moil and unrest which had so 
shaken him; cleansing him sooth- 
ingly, as the soft wind from the 
south soothed his face. 

He had no words. He only knew 
that he was filled with a mighty 
sense of gratitude and awe at the 
beauty of the world. Then other 
thoughts crowded in upon his arid 
mind. The thought of God, the 
Creator of it all. He thought of 
Him in a new way, not as one whose 
name was to be uttered lightly, pro- 
faned by careless lips, but rever- 
ently, as the Soul of all Beauty. 

He made a gesture as of one re- 
moving his hat in a holy place and 
stood quite still and silent, as a 
worshiper before an altar. All 
about, the bright stars swung low 
in their sconces in the sky and 
served as burning tapers upon the 
altar of the world; and the incense 
of the flowers swam up to meet 
their gleam. The faint breath of 
the wind passed down the moun- 
tainside like the deep tones of an 
organ, softly played, and in its note 
he seemed to feel a great rejoicing, 
the gladness of the trees. 

Peter Holm never remembered 
how long he stood there. He only 
knew that, when at length he turned 
to go, the star-lamps of the towns 
below were winking out one by one 
with the paling of the candles in 
the sky. The fire in the grate had 
dimmed. His own lamp upon the 
table was burning low. But as he 
reéntered the room, a great peace 
was upon him, and as he turned to 
close the door, the phantom touch 
upon his arm was lifted, he knew 
the Presence had taken its own 
way. He was alone with something 
wonderful and deep and quite pre- 
cious intrusted to his keeping. 
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By ALan J. McDOUGALL. 


ae recently published work of Dom Matthew Britt, The Hymns 
of the Breviary and Missal, will, one may hope, do much to pro- 
mote in America, and in English-speaking countries generally, a re- 
newed interest in that great corpus of liturgical poetry which is, per- 
haps, the most precious literary heritage, after the Sacred Books 
themselves, of the Catholic Church. But, although the appearance 
and hearty reception of this volume is but one sign among many 
that Catholics are beginning once more to realize their riches in this 
direction, it is still too often forgotten that the hymns which appear 
in the Roman Breviary at the present day are but an infinitesimal part 
of the great whole of Catholic liturgical verse. An examination of 
the hundreds of Propria of dioceses and religious Orders reveals a 
vast and almost unworked field for the translator; and the monu- 
mental collection of Dreves and Blume’ might supply a whole Con- 
gregation of Benedictines with material for a century’s labors. 

It is proposed in this article to gather together a few hymns most 
of which appear not yet to have been adequately translated. The 
attempts at English renderings here annexed to them are by no means 
considered as supplying this need; the present writer’s hope is rather 
that criticism of them may spur others to a more worthy effort to 
open to the ordinary reader the fountains of liturgical rhythm, so far, 
alas! almost sealed. 

The first example shall be taken from the modern Roman Bre- 
viary. It is the hymn at Lauds for the Feast of the Epiphany, a cento 
from the “Quicumque Christum queritis” of Prudentius. Although, 
according to Dom Britt, there are twenty-two translations of the hymn 
in existence, the only well-known one, that of Father Caswall, is 
marred by its departure from the meter of the original. 


O sola magnarum urbium What mighty city vies with thee, 

Major Bethlem, cui contigit Small Bethlehem? ‘*Twas thine to 

Ducem salutis czlitus ‘see 

Incorporatum gignere. Salvation’s Author leave the skies 
To don in thee a human guise. 


Quem stella, quz solis rotam A star, before whose radiance bright 

Vincit decore, ac lumine, The ashaméd sun conceals his light, 

Venisse terris nuntiat Declared how God in fleshly frame 

Cum carne terrestri Deum. To earth to save His brethren came. 
1 Analecta Hymnica Medit Zvi. &7 vols. Letpsig (Reisland). 
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Videre postquam illum Magi, 

Eoa promunt munera; 

Stratique votis offerunt 

Thus, myrrham, et aurum regium. 


Regem Deumque annuntiant 
Thesaurus, et fragrans odor 
Thuris Sabzi, et myrrheus 
Pulvis sepulchrum przdocet. 


Jesu, tibi sit gloria 

Qui apparuisti gentibus, 
Cum Patre, et almo Spiritu, 
In sempiterna szcula. 
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The wise men haste their Lord to 
greet, 

Pour Eastern gifts before His feet; 

Bent down to adore, the wealth 
unfold 

Of incense, myrrh, and royal gold. 


The treasure marks His sovereign 
power, 

Who is our King: the fragrant 
dower 

Of incense God the Infant names: 

The dust of myrrh His tomb pro- 
claims. 


Glory to Thee, O Lord, we pay, 

Who hast appeared on earth to- 
day: 

With Father and with Spirit One 

While ceaseless ages onward run. 


Another hymn which finds a place in the modern Breviary, 
though unhappily in the stunted and emasculated form given to it by 


Urban VIII.’s revisers, is “Aurora celum purpurat,” the hymn at 
Lauds for Eastertide. Originally written by a member of the Am- 
brosian School in the fourth or fifth century, if not by the saint him- 
self, this hymn appears in practically every Breviary, though, 
strangely enough, it is not in use at Milan. Of this hymn Dom Britt 
counts twenty-seven translations made either from the original or the 
amended text. That which follows is an attempt to represent the 


unrevised form. 


Aurora lucis rutilat, 
Celum laudibus intonat, 
Mundus exultans jubilat, 
Gemens infernus ululat, 


Cum Rex ille fortissimus 
Mortis confractis viribus, 
Pede conculcans tartara 
Solvit a pena miseros, 


The dawn of light shines full and 
clear, 

The heavens ring out with praiseful 
cheer, 

Glad earth redeemed exults once 
more, 

And hell groans, smitten very sore. 


For our most puissant monarch 
now, 

Death’s arm destroyed, its might 
laid low, 

In victory harroweth Satan’s lair, 

Releasing souls held captive there. 
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Ile qui clausus lapide 
Custoditur sub milite, 
Triumphans pompa nobili 
Victor surgit de funere. 


Solutus jam gemitibus, 

Et inferni doloribus, 

Quia surrexit Dominus, 
Resplendens clamat angelus. 


Quesumus, auctor omnium, 
In hoc Paschali gaudio, 
Ab omni mortis impetu 
Tuum defende populum. 


Gloria tibi, Domine, 

Qui surrexisti a mortuis, 
Cum Patre et Sancto Spiritu 
In sempiterna szcula. 


He Who, shut deep beneath the 
stone, 

In ward of soldiers, lay alone, 

With noble pomp triumphantly 

Rises from death in victory. 


And now all groaning is put by, 
Hell’s sadness and its bitter cry; 

A shining angel guards the prison, 
Declaring how the Lord hath risen. 


Author of all, to Thee we pray, 
On this exultant Paschal day, 
From all assaults of death defend 
Thy faithful people to the end. 


Glory to Thee, our Lord and Head, 
Who hast arisen from the dead, 
Father and Spirit, one in three 
Now and to all eternity. 


Our third hymn—the last from the modern Roman Breviary—is 
that appointed for Vespers in the Office of the Sacred Heart. It is 


remarkable, in view of the great popularity of this devotion in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, that so little attention has been paid to the 
three very beautiful Offices which the Church has sanctioned for this 
feast. Only eight translations of this hymn are mentioned by Dom 


Britt. 


Auctor beate szxculi, 

Christe Redemptor omnium, 
Lumen Patris de lumine, 
Deusque verus de Deo, 


Amor coégit te tuus 
Mortale corpus sumere, 
Ut novus Adam redderes 
Quod vetus ille abstulerat. 


Ile amor almus artifex 
Terre marisque et siderym, 
Errata patrum miserans 
Et nostra rumpens vincula, 


Blest Christ, Who all men’s Savior 
art, 

Who life to all things dost impart, 

Light from the Father’s light that 
springs, 

True God of God, and King of kings, 


Thy love it was that brought Thee 
down 

To put a mortal body on, 

That Thou, new Adam, mightst 
restore 

That which the old had lost before. 


That love which erst creation bade, 

When earth and sea and stars were 
made, 

Took pity on the fathers’ pain, 

And brake for us sin’s deadly chain. 
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Non corde discedat tuo Let not that might of love depart 
Vis illa amoris inclyti; From out Thine all-infolding heart, 
Hoc fonte gentes hauriant For to that fount the nations throng 
Remissionis gratiam. Who for the gifts of pardon long. 


Percussum ad hoc est lancea, For this the spear hath rent Thy 
Passumque ad hoc est vulnera, side, 
Ut nos lavaret sordibus, For this Thy wounds were carven 


Unda fluente, et sanguine. wide, 
That blood and water forth should 


pour 
Our stains to cleanse, and peace 
restore. 


Decus Parenti et Filio, All praise to Father and to Son, 
Sanctoque sit Spiritui, And to the Holy Ghost be done, 
Quibus potestas, gloria, To Whom all power and glory tend, 
Regnumque in omne est seculum. And might that never hath an end. 


It is not always—perhaps not even often—possible to congratulate 
modern writers of Latin hymns on their results. In fact, it is matter 
for wonder that, when the Office of a newly conceded feast is being 
composed, recourse is not had rather to the large store of unused 
hymns, often of extreme beauty, which lies to hand in the collections 
of Dreves and Blume, Mone, or Daniel. But occasionally even now 
hymns are written of which the Church has no need to be ashamed. 
The very beautiful Office for the Eucharistic Heart of Jesus, granted 
by the Congregation of Rites on November 9, 1921, to all dioceses or 
communities applying for permission to use it, contains a set of hymns 
which are hardly at all inferior to the best productions of the Middle 
Ages. The two which follow are those for First and Second Vespers 
of the feast, respectively. It is believed that no English translation 
of them has previously been published. 


I. 


Cor dulce Jesu, quis tuum Sweet Heart of Jesus, who shall tell 
In nos amorem flammeum, What burning love in Thee doth 
Quis dicat inde splendida dwell? 
Enata nobis munera? Who all the gladsome brightness 
knows 
Of those high gifts that Love 
bestows? 


Enarret hzec Apostolus, This doth the loved Apostle tell— 

Cui ter beato contigit To whom, thrice blest, the sweet lot 

Super Magistri pectore fell 

Ceenantis acquiescere. On his departing Master’s breast 
At supper, as His friend, to rest. 
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Optata, Jesus dixerat, 

Iilucet hora, victimam 

Qua sponte me, pro sontibus 
Vitam daturus, immolem. 


Amplectar ultro vincula, 
Flagella, serta spinea, 
Clavos, et ima pectoris 
Transverberantem lanceam. 


Sed proripit me longius 
Amoris ardor: persequar, 
Celo receptus, infimis 
His immorari sedibus. 


Sacris in aris, integer 
Homo Deusque candida 
Sub panis umbra delitens 
Solabor Hevez filios. 


Cor dulce Jesu, munera 
Tot unde nobis profluunt, 
Fac nostra te medullitus 
Amare discant pectora. 


IL. 


Insidens nostris peramanter aris, 

Christus immensis opibus redundat, 

Hosque thesauros avet in redemp- 
tas 

Fundere gentes. 


O inexhaustum pelagus bonorum, 
Nemini clausum, refluumque late, 
Hinc tibi veras, homo, nec caducas 
Collige gazas. 
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The wished-for hour—so Jesus 
spake— 

The hour desired at last doth break 

When I My life, the guilty’s price, 

Lay down, a willing sacrifice. 


Nay, more must yet be meekly 
borne, 

The tearing scourge, the crown of 
thorn, 

Fetters and nails, till with its dart 

A spear shall pierce Mine’ inmost 
Heart. 


Yet when My path of pain is done, 

Still burning Love shall urge Me on, 

To Heaven restored, yet would I 
fain 

On earth with My beloved remain. 


So on My holy altars I, 

True Godhead, true Humanity, 

"Neath bread’s white veil will hide 
My face, 

And thus console man’s fallen race. 


Sweet Heart of Jesus, whence out- 
flow 

Such gifts of love on us below, 

Grant of Thy grace our hearts may 
learn 

To love Thee solely in return. 


Dwelling in tenderest love upon our 
altars, 

Christ with high riches manifold 
aboundeth, 

And on the race He hath redeemed, 
His treasure 

Yearneth to scatter. 


O Thou, of goodness fountain un- 
exhausted ! 

No man rejecting, far and wide out- 
flowing, 

Here may mankind lay up a pre- 
cious treasure 

True and unfading. 
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Huc veni, quisquis pietate ferves, 
Quique fervorem cupis auctiorem; 
Flammeum Jesu tibi cor novellos 
Ingeret ignes. 


Huc veni, frigens et iners amator, 
Ara te, Christi latitantis aula, 
Coget impensis studiis Amantem 
Rursus amare. 


Huc veni tandem, veniamque sup- 
plex 

Posce, peccator: lacrimas ciebit 

Uberes Jesus, quibus atra tergas 

Crimina vite. 


Sint tibi juges, Trias alma, grates, 
Exsules que nos reficis superno 
Ferculo, donec satiet perennis 
Ceena beatos. 
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Hither draw nigh, all ye whose love 
is fervent, 

Ye who would love with purer, 
deeper service; 

Jesu’s all-burning heart will in you 
kindle 

Flame more resplendent. 


Hither draw nigh, O lover cold and 
feeble, 

Christ, hidden, keeps His court upon 
this altar: 

Calls it not thee with purer zeal to 
render 

Love to thy Lover? 


Hither draw thou nigh, also, low 
beseeching 

Pardon, O sinner; Jesus will obtain 
thee 

Tears overflowing, wherewithal to 
purge thee 

Life’s blackest sin-stain. 


Thine be thanks ever, Trinity all- 
holy, 

Thanks from us exiles, whom Thy 
most high banquet 

Feedeth, till Thy great Supper ever- 
lasting 

Fill them with blessing. 


The next two hymns are those of First and Second Vespers of the 
Feast of the Pillar at which Our Lord was scourged. This Office was 
until recently included in the Supplement to the Roman Breviary, 
but is now used only by the Passionists and a few other Orders. 


Salve, columna nobilis, 
Christi dolorum conscia: 
Queis fracta virtues demonis, 
Exempta nobis vincula. 


Cruore Abelis illita 

Tellus ad astra clamitat: 
Clamas, columna, ad sidera, 
Inuncta Jesu sanguine. 


Hail, noble pillar, that didst see 

Each stripe Christ bore in Pilate’s 
hall, 

Whereat the hosts of evil flee, 

The chains of sin are burst and fall. 


Earth in great fear to heaven cries 
Drunken with Abel’s crimson flood, 
Thou criest, Pillar, to the skies, 
Anointed with the Savior’s blood. 
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Sed illa ad iram vindicem 
Clamat severi Judicis: 
Iram foves tu numinis, 
Pacemque quzris sontibus. 


O perge semper flectere 
Peenas minantem dexteram: 
Que sanguis emit premia 
Christi fruamur perpetim. 


Czso flagellis gloria, 
Jesu, tibi sit jugiter, 
Cum Patre et Almo Spiritu 
Nunc et per omne seculum. 


Quz corda non emolliant 
Et secta flagris tergora, 

Et cincta spinis tempora, 
Cruorque manans undique? 


Christi sed hostes perfidi 
Humanitatem nesciunt: 
Cruci dari post verbera 
Furore poscunt conciti. 


Non abnuit Jesus crucem, 
Gravique dorsum ponderi, 
Sui doloris consciam 


Linquens columnam, subjicit. 


Duro gravatus stipite, 
Nostro magis sed crimine, 
Morti dicata victima 

En pergit ad Calvariam. 


But that of old invoked the ire 

Of God the Judge’s vengeful stroke: 
Thou softenest heaven’s anger dire, 
And askest peace for guilty folk. 


Thou from our ways ward off for 
aye 

The wrath that threatens man with 
woe, 

So may we rise to find on high 

The prize Christ’s pains on us be- 
stow. 


Jesu, all glory ever be 

To Thee, Whose flesh the scourges 
tore, 

With Thee, O Father, and with 
Thee, 

Blest Spirit, now and evermore. 


What heart of man can tearless 
bide 

That sees the weals the rods have 
torn 

The blood that pours on every side. 

The temples girt with crown of 
thorn? 


And yet the Savior’s treacherous 
foes 

To their fell rage no limit know: 

The scourging o’er, they next pro- 
pose 

The Cross for Him to undergo. 


Yet He the Cross doth not refuse: 

His shoulders ’neath its load doth 
bend, 

And at the Pillar turning, views 

Its sad farewell, His single friend. 


Stumbling beneath the deathly 
load, 

And ’neath that load more awful 
still, 

Our sin, the Victim takes His road 

To welcome death on Calvary’s hill. 
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Crucem gerentes nos quoque, 


Ipso juvante languidos, 
Omni soluti vinculo, 
Forti sequamur pectore. 


Czso flagellis gloria, 
Jesu, tibi sit jugiter, 
Cum Patre et almo Spiritu, 
Nunc et per omne seculum. 


Oh, let us, too, with each our rood, 

His hand outstretched the weak to 
aid, 

Follow stout-hearted where He 
trode, 

Freed from earth’s bonds, and un- 
afraid. 


All glory, Jesu, ever be 

To Thee, Whose flesh the scourges 
tore, 

With Thee, O Father, and with 
Thee, 

Blest Spirit, now and evermore. 


The hymn that follows is that appointed for First Vespers of the 
Feast of the Holy Sepulcher, which is kept in Franciscan and certain 
other churches on the Saturday before the Second Sunday after 
Easter. It has not attracted translators; its wealth of simile may 
remind us of the sequences of the school whose most worthy repre- 


sentative is Adam of St. Victor. 


Sacri sepulchri gloriam, 
Christi triumphis inclytam, 
Dulci repleti gaudio 

Letis canamus vocibus. 


Hujus vetustis szculis 
Cisterna symbolum dedit 
Quo missus olim, carcerem 
Joseph habebat innocens. 


Hoc, quod fidelis fortium 
Ambit caterva militum, 
A Rege docto conditus 
Expressit olim lectulus. 


Hoc et tuus, Daniel, lacus, 
Et que sopore languidum 
Jonam ratis portaverat, 
Hoc in figura nuntiat. 


O glorious tomb and glorified, 

Famed through Christ’s triumph far 
and wide, 

Thee, filled with sweetest joys, we 
pay 

The tribute of our praise to-day. 


In ancient days our faith may see 

In that deep pit a type of thee 

Where stainless Joseph captive 
slept 

The while his mourning father 
wept. 


Thee, too, of old the couch expressed 

Whereon wise Solomon took rest, 

Round which his mighty men did 
stand, 

A tried and faithful warrior band. 


Thee, too, the den of Daniel showed; 

The living bark where, safe-be- 
stowed, 

The sleep-bound Jonas passed the 
sea 

To eyes of faith prefigured thee. 
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O petra gemmis charior! 
Thesaure cunctis ditior! 
Qualem nec aula principum 
Nec gaza claudit divitum. 


Nam tu nec auri munera 
Nec principum fluxas opes, 
Sed illud immensum sacri 
Pretium tulisti corporis. 


At, Christe, ditas qui tuum 
Caro Sepulchrum Sanguine, 
Tuos, rogamus, servulos 
Donis tuis fac divites. 


Deo Patri sit gloria, 
Et Filio, qui a mortuis 
Surrexit, ac Paraclito 
In sempiterna sexcula. 


O rock than brightest gem more 
rare, 

Resplendent more than treasure 
fair, 

No princely court thy peer doth 
know, 

Nor rich man’s store thine equal 
show. 


For thou no fading jewels dost 
hold, 

No kingly wealth of transient gold, 

Thine is a mightier, nobler hoard, 

The holy Body of thy Lord. 


O Christ, Who dost Thy blood 
confer 

For decking of Thy Sepulcher, 

Enrich Thy servants, who implore, 

With bounty from Thy heavenly 
store. 


To God the Father glory be, 

And, only Son, like praise to Thee, 
From death arisen: the like we pay 
To God the Paraclete for aye. 


Our Lady has, of course, inspired a vast number of hymns both 
ancient and modern. A very small number of these has survived in 


the Breviary as it at present exists: one of the finest of them all, the 
“O quam glorifica luce coruscas,” was in use in the Roman Church at 
First Vespers of the Assumption throughout the Middle Ages, disap- 
pearing only with the revision of the Breviary in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is still in use in some churches in France. A very interesting 
set of hymns in honor of the Blessed Virgin is that in the Breviary of 
the Bridgettine Order, still in use at the famous Sion Abbey in Devon- 
shire, England. The following hymn is used at Vespers on Sundays 
in this rite. 


Lux Deus indeficiens, O God, the Light that canst not 
Cedente solis radio, fade, 
Illustra domicilium Now that the sun at eve departs, 
Pie nostrorum cordium. Be Thy fair beam of love displayed 
To illume the mansion of our 
hearts. 
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Qui, Virginem inhabitans, 
Fulgebas super sidera, 
Nunc habitans in zxthere 
Nos infimos illumina. 


O stella, solem pariens, 
Mortis tenebras effuga, 
Quas solet hostis invidus 
Vagis inferre mentibus. 


Ut sopitis corporibus 
Deo corda adhzreant, 
Voluntas semper maneat 


Ad nutum prompta Domini. 


Correctrix cogitatuum, 
Verborum sis, et actuum, 
Ut te juvante, omnia 

Tuo Nato sint placida. 


Maria, Mater gratiz, 
Mater misericordiz, 

Tu nos ab hoste protege 
Et hora mortis suscipe. 


Gloria tibi, Domine, 

Qui natus es de Virgine, 
Cum Patre et Sancto Spiritu 
In sempiterna secula. 


Thou Who within the Maid didst 
dwell, 

Shining than any star more bright, 

From Thy high throne our shades 
repel, 

On our low paths pour down Thy 
light. 


O Star who bar’st the sun for ray, 

Make thou the deathly shadows 
flee 

Wherewith the fiend would fain 
dismay 

Our erring minds in enmity. 


That while our bodies rest in sleep, 
Our watchful hearts cleave fast to 


God: 
Our will unchanged and ready keep 
To do His bidding at His nod. 


Rule over us, who swiftly stray 

To sin of thought and deed and 
word; 

That with thy prayer for aid, we 
pay 

Due service to thy Son our Lord. 


Sweet Maiden Mary undefiled, 

Mother of grace and mercy mild, 

Guard thou our souls from Satan’s 
power, 

Uphold us weak in death’s dread 
hour. 


Glory, O Lord, we meetly pay 

To Thee, the Virgin-born, to-day, 
With Sire and Spirit, One in Three 
Henceforth to all eternity. 


Although, soon after their separation from the older branch of 
the Order, the Discalced Carmelites adopted the Roman Breviary, 
the Calced Carmelites continued, and still continue, to use the so- 
called “Rite of the Holy Sepulcher,” which has more in common with 
the Dominican than with the Roman Office. The hymns in their Bre- 
viary thus escaped the attention of Urban VIII., and a few have sur- 
vived in it which are not now found elsewhere. Among them is the 
following Vesper Hymn for the Assumption. 
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Gaudium mundi, nova stella czli, 
Procreans solem, pariens Parentem, 
Da manum lapsis, fer opem caducis, 
Virgo Maria. 


Te Deo factam liquet esse scalam, 

Qua tenens summum, petit altus 
imum, 

Nos ad excelsi remeare czli 

Culmina dona. 


Te beatorum Chorus angelorum, 
Te sacri vates, et Apostolorum 
Ordo prelatam sibi cernit unum 
Post Deitatem. 


Aula czlestis speciosa Regis, 

Fulta septenis Sophie columnis, 

Quem nequit totus cohibere mun- 
dus, 

Claudis in alvo. 


tremunt celi, metuunt 
abyssi, 

Fluminum guttex, maris et pro- 
celle, 

Laudat occasus, veneratur orbis, 


Stringis in ulnis. 


Quem 


Lacte nutritur cibus Angelorum, 
Fertur innupte gremio puellz, 
Qui sua late ditione terre, 
Pondere librat. 
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Joy of the world, new star in heaven 
shining, 
Sunrise foreshewing, 

Maker bearing, 
Stretch out thine helping hand to 
raise the fallen, 
Mary the Virgin. 


thine own 


Thou art the ladder made for God’s 
descending, 

Whereby the High One, leaving not 
His heaven, 

Bends to low earth, that He may 
bear us with Him 

Back to His palace. 


Thee doth the heavenly choir of 
joysome Angels, 

Thee holy Prophets, and the blest 
Apostles, 

Ranked in their order, sole confess 
their mistress 

Next to the Godhead. 


Court of the beauty of the King of 
heaven, 

Built on the pillars sevenfold of 
wisdom, 

Him Whom the whole world hold- 
eth not, thou bearest, 

Babe, in thy bosom. 


He at Whose power heaven fears, 
the depths do tremble, 
Oceans and tempests, and the 
springs of waters, 

He Whom the sunset praises, all 
earth worships, 

In thine arms resteth. 


Thou with thy milk dost feed the 
Food of Angels, 
stainless Virgin, 
breast doth hold Him 
Who all the wide world’s circuit in 
His balance 
Weigheth and ruleth, 


Thou, on thy 
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Praise be to Christ most high and 
everlasting, 

Him Whom the holy Maiden Mary 
bore us, 

Who with the Father and the Spirit 
equal 

Reigneth for ever. 


Sit decus summo sine fine Christo, 
Sancta quem Virgo genuit Maria, 
Qui Patri compar, Spiritui Sancto 
Regnat in 2vum. 


We turn to a modern hymn in honor of Our Lady. The Feast of 
her Seven Joys is proper to the Franciscan Order. It was introduced 
into the Seraphic Breviary early in the present century, as a com- 
memoration of the special Franciscan devotion to the Rosary of the 
Seven Joys. It is kept on the Octave of the Assumption (August 22d). 
The hymn here reproduced is used at Second Vespers. Like the last, 
its meter is Sapphic. No previous translation is known to the writer. 


It is a peculiarity of translators of Latin hymns that they almost 
always avoid those written in this meter: practically every transla- 
tion of even so well-known a hymn as “Iste Confessor” is in some 


meter other than that of the original. 


Voce festiva recolamus omnes 
Jubila excelse Genitricis, equam 
Virgo det normam famulis, et alme 
Gaudia vite. 


Ipsa, que summi meruit Parentis 
Flamine illapso, generare Verbum, 
Nos Deo jungat, tribuatque sanctos 
Reddere fructus. 


Ipsa, quz visens alacris Propin- 
quam 

Allevat, nostros videat labores: 

Que parit Numen, revehat perennis 

Munera pacis. 


Now with sweet song and festive 
celebration 

Call we to mind the joys of God’s 
great Mother; 

Now may that Maiden aid us, that 
we reach the 

Joys of pure living. 


May she who bare the Word of God 
the Father, 

Breathed on by God the Spirit for 
her merit, 

Join us to God, and grant that we 
may bear Him 

Holiest harvest. 


May she who swiftly journeyed o’er 
the mountains, 

Gladdening her kinsfolk, look upon 
our toiling: 

And she who bare the Godhead, 
pour upon us 

Peace everlasting. 
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Quz Magos cernit Puerum colentes 
Nos Deo sistat tenebris ademptos: 
Leta que Jesum reperit, superna 
Dona reducat. 


Quz necis raptum laqueis salutat 

Filium, nostros levet inde agones: 

Nosque, dum czlum _penetrat, 
serenis 

Sedibus addat. 


Christe, qui dignam cumulas 
Parentem 

Gaudiis, clemens miseros tuere: 

Ut tuas leto referant in evum 


Carmine laudes. 
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May she whose eyes beheld the 
Magi offering 

Gifts to her Child, give us to God in 
brightness: 

She who with joy found Jesus, pour 
from heaven 

High gifts upon us. 


May she who greeted Jesus rearisen 

Come to our succor in the hour of 
dying: 

And, opening heaven’s gates, lead 
us to find our 

Seats at its banquet. 


Christ, Who didst shower upon 
Thine holy Mother 

Joys beyond speech, look kindly on 
the wretched, 

That they may tell in joyful songs 
Thy praises 

Ever and ever. 


Our last example is a hymn in honor of St. Andrew the Apostle, 
still used on his Feast in the Scottish Archdiocese of St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh. 


Nunc Andrez solemnia 

Letis canamus vocibus, 
Apostolatus gloriam 

Qui ornat triumpho sanguinis. 


Quem, piscibus per turbida 
Dum rete nectit equora, 
Christus vocavit cum suis 
Ad regna czli fratribus. 


Misitque late gentibus 
Verbum salutis pandere, 
Ac szxculi de fluctibus 
Mentes levare credulas. 


Excepit alma civitas, 
Nostrumque mater omnium, 
Letata Christi martyrem 
Apostolumque maximum. 


Now Andrew’s solemn festal lay 


With joyful lips we sing to-day, 

Who crowned his mission from his 
King 

With triumph of his bloodshedding. 

Him, as his laboring dragnet vied 

For harvest with the stormy tide, 

Christ called, to fish with the eleven 


For souls of men with nets of 
heaven. 


He sent him forth to every race 

To preach the saving word of grace, 

And high o’er earthly storms re- 
ceive 

The hearts of those who should 
believe. 


Him doth that holy City call 
Which is the Mother of us all, 
And fills with store of meet reward 
The Herald-Martyr of his God. 
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Qua cum tuis fidelibus, And there, with all that faithful 
Jesu, triumphi carmina band, 
Victor beatus sxculi Jesu, that round Thy throne doth 


Gaudens in evum personat. stand 
The world’s blest conqueror ever 

more 
His triumph-songs to Thee doth 


pour. 


Qua nobis inter agmina There ’mongst the happy hosts that 


Sublimium felicia praise 
Da, Christe, sortem parvulis Thee in the heights through endless 


Hymnos tibi canentibus. days, 
Grant, Christ, that our lot also be 


To chant adoring hymns to Thee. 


Deo Patri sit gloria To God the Father glory be, 
Ejusque soli Filio, , Like glory, only Son, to Thee, 
Cum Spiritu Paraclito With Holy Ghost, the Three in One, 
Nunc et per omne szculum. While ages everlasting run. 


The hymns reproduced above are but a dozen of the immense 
number that might have been chosen to exemplify the thesis prompt- 
ing these remarks—namely, that the vast store of Latin hymnology 


might with great advantage be drawn upon to supplement our own 
vernacular hymn books. It is greatly to be desired that, as an experi- 
ment, some Catholic congregation should, for a period, confine itself 
to using English versions of the Church’s own approved hymns, in 
place of the subjective, cloying verses which so often do duty for 
the praises of God, Who is infinite beauty. The work of Caswall, 
Wallace, Husenbeth, Newman, Campbell, Mgr. Henry, and many 
others, already affords a wide selection to the liturgically minded an- 
thologist of hymns; and if the demand once made itself felt, assuredly 
many others would hasten to devote their skill to the task of transla- 
tion, to the almost incalculable improvement of popular devotional 


poetry. 








THE MARTYRED MISSIONARY. 
By J. Corson MILLER. 


He stood upon the hate-bespattered heights, 

In scaling which men down to death are hurled; 
His tireless feet knew weary days and nights, 
And all the sickly insults of the world. 

There were no trampled footprints there—no flowers; 
And winds of life, like tigers, clawed and tore; 
There was no guiding signpost, gate, or door, 
Except the face of God through ghastly hours. 
But he of pygmy frame, with Titan’s thrust, 
Toiled gallantly for souls while others slept. 
Like monuments he raised men from the dust, 
And there were nights of sorrow when he wept. 


His strength went ever out to lift the weak, 
Thirsting, he quenched with joy the wastrel’s thirst; 
He brought the blood back to the starveling’s cheek, 


He who was best of men lived with the worst. 

He bowed his back to toil for toilers all, 

And pain he nursed to share another’s pain; 

Like Christ, Who fell beneath His cross, he’d fall, 
And like to Christ, in service he was slain. 

Such heroes walk the hidden paths of earth, 
Unheralded by trumpets or by drum; 

As softly as a June-rose breaks to birth, 

So rich and silently they go and come. 


And he who had wooed Music, sought the cry 

Of suffering Humanity, and went— 

A Poet—where each newborn song must die, 
Before the seeded bloom has shed its scent. 

A Dramatist of Souls, he stood abreast 

The wings of life, and watched the scenes unfold; 
With Holy Oils he blessed the young and old, 

For he was Doctor of Eternal Rest. 

But in the midst of God’s own business came 

A bitter wind that chilled him with a breath; 

The night grew blacker still to hide men’s shame, 
When those he labored for put him to death. 








GOOD WORDS GONE WRONG. 


By BENJAMIN FRANCIS MUSSER. 


How many honest words have suffered corruption since Chaucer’s days! 


HE moral downfall of a young 
man or woman is usually at- 
tributed to environment, influence 
of soul-kinked associates, unwise 
intimacies. The same must be said 
to be the raison d’étre of good 
words gone wrong. They have be- 
come too intimate with their fel- 
lows of a lower stratum; with or 
without their own consent, it makes 
little difference, they have been car- 
ried about in disreputable company 
by. the undiscerning, and soon, by 
reason of the overwhelming major- 
ity of uncultured members of the 
Usage Club, those one-time respect- 
able words will have quite lost their 
original significance and sunk to 
mediocre estate. Even at this stage 
has the ravage been so great that 
many words well born have de- 
scended to gutter jargon, while oth- 
ers have made a pendulum swing to 
direct antipodes in purport. 

In a previous paper‘ a few such 
connotations were cited: dunce, 
coined in reference to followers of 
the great Scholastic philosopher 
Duns Scotus, now applied to an 
ignoramus; tawdry, born with the 
fine laces sold at the fairs of St. 
Awdrey, or Etheldreda, but which 
to-day suggests only a “shabby 
splendor”; maudlin, once denoting 
a sinner “deeply penitential” and 
derived from the English colloquial 
pronunciation St. Maudlin (con- 
traction of Magdalen), is now used 


1“Random Adventures in Names,” by B. F. 
— in Tae Carmouic Wort, February, 


—Thomas Middleton. 


jeeringly in the sense of “foolishly 
and tearfully affectionate, gushing, 
supersentimental,” even “befuddled 
by use of intoxicating liquor.” 

This obliteration of primal sig- 
nificance and substituting, often, of 
directly opposite meaning go on 
stupidly and merrily, until even 
purist charter members of the 
Usage Club seem unable to stem the 
tide of degeneration against the fell 
influence of the predominating ban- 
diers of language. The latter, pov- 
erty-stricken in words, delight in 
debasing verbal coinage, just as 
pauperized nations have at times 
resorted to debasing minted money. 

Reducing the purity of language 
by infusion of lower meanings into 
golden words is exemplified in so 
many cases that there is space here 
to record but a few. 

The word case itself calls to mind 
law cases—casus omissus, and the 
like; medical cases—the word cas- 
uistics signifies “a record or group 
of cases”; cases of conscience—a 
casuist is simply a moral theologian 
versed in resolving doubtful cases 
of right and wrong. But to the 
Usage Club casuist and casuistry 
have come to bear a noisome mean- 
ing; they would tell us casuistry is 
“undue subtlety or sophistical rea- 
soning resulting in hair-splitting 
distinctions in cases of conscience” 
(Funk & Wagnalls), and, more 
likely than not, they would ally cas- 
uistry to “Jesuitism,” though, as a 
matter of fact, perhaps the most 
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famous casuist was a Redemptorist, 
St. Alphonsus Liguori. But the re- 
ducers of lingual purity, of course, 
never heard of a “Redemptorist” 
and would probably identify the 
name with that of the redemptioner 
in the history of English coloniza- 
tion. 

To many upholders of Usage 
Jesuit and Romanist are inter- 
changeable descriptive words and 
invariably are both used in a dis- 
paraging if not insulting sense. 
Jesuitical for them has no signif- 
icance of loyalty, righteousness, 
long-suffering, pedagogical excel- 


lence, missionary zeal (even the 
words zeal and zealot have had 
thrust upon them an unfair color- 
ing); no, Jesuitical is employed 
derogatorily to mean “using crafty 
or insidious arts or methods, design- 
ing, insinuating’ (Funk & Wag- 


nalls). In like manner, by Jesuit 
they mean “a double-dealing per- 
son, an intriguer”; Jesuitism they 
apply to all “deceptive practices, 
subtle distinctions, or political 
duplicity” (ibid.). And it is only in 
a derogatory sense alloyed linguists 
use these words struck from the 
popular title of the sons of St. 
Ignatius Loyola. | 

Somewhat germane to the forego- 
ing has been the fate of the word 
proselyte. A proselyte is simply a 
convert to the Faith (in Jewish his- 
tory it also meant anyone adopting 
Judaism); a proselytizer, who is, 
under God, the means of advancing 
or perfecting that conversion is, 
therefore, in a very true sense an 
apostle. But both words have been 
degraded by sectarian controversial- 
ists until, when the term proselyte 
is used, an ulterior motive is im- 
plied, and, in the use of proselytizer, 
an underhand method. 


So, too, propaganda (from 
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propago, literally “fasten or set for- 
ward”), a word devised or certainly 
popularized by Pope Gregory XV., 
who in 1622 established the Sacred 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide, 
that “department of the pontifical 
administration charged with the 
spread of Catholicism and with the 
regulation of ecclesiastical affairs in 
non-Catholic countries.”* Closely 
related to this is the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. The 
word “propaganda,” the _ verbal 
property of the Church, has been 
borrowed, with no intention of re- 
turning, by politicians and para- 
graph writers and is now employed 
in every sense opposed to its orig- 
inal use, but nearly always to de- 
scribe a scheme for furthering a 
system offensive to human welfare. 
Sanctimonious, from the Latin 
sanctimonia, “holiness,” has, in or- 
dinary parlance, fallen into mean- 
ing “making an ostentatious dis- 
play or hypocritical pretense of 
sanctity”; sanctum, “a sacred spot, 
a holy place,” has come colloquially 
to refer to any private room, and 
from this alloying process has 
emerged the further flippancy of 
applying the expression sanctum 
sanctorum (“holy of holies”) to an 
editor’s so-called private office! 
The name of the true Christian holy 
of holies, the tabernacle of the altar, 
is now in vulgar speech given to a 
hall or tent where sinners “hit the 
trail” and “get right with God.” 
Popularizing terms once the 
property of sacristy and cloister has 
presented women with chasuble 
coats, cinctures, nun’s veiling, fur 
stoles, surplice sleeves and yokes, 
and bishop sleeves, the last-named 
borrowed from the Church of Eng- 
land. It has turned the feria, any 


2The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIll., p. 
456. 
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ordinary calendar day without spe- 
cial Office as fast or feast, into an 
extraordinary day of feasting and 
merrymaking: the county fair is an 
etymological descendant of the 
Church feria. It has changed the 
libertine, who in early Christian 
speech was a_ speculative free- 
thinker in matters of religion and 
in theory of morals, into a free 
actor, a profligate. On the other 
hand, it has perverted liberal (from 
the Latin liber, “free”’), a word 
which, until the end of the 
eighteenth century, signified only 
“worthy of a free man,” so that 
people spoke of “liberal arts,” “lib- 
eral professions,” into meaning “in- 
tellectually independent”; then, 
capitalizing the word and making a 
noun of it, lingual alloyers made a 
Liberal of anyone opposed to con- 
servatism; in particular, a Liberal in 
religion is now one who does not 
accept an orthodox creed: note 
specifically, the Liberalism of a Uni- 
tarian or Universalist. 

In like manner, rational (Latin 
ratio, “reason”), which meant sim- 
ply “reasonable” or “endowed with 
those mental faculties which distin- 
guish men from brutes,” came to be 
applied through philosophy to re- 
ligion, to a particular phase of de- 
velopment of German Protestant 
thought, and thence descended 
until now “rationalism” is said to 
denote that doctrine which rejects 
Revelation and exalts human finite 
understanding as the sole source 
and judge of truth. 

Again, radical once meart “hav- 
ing to do with or proceeding from 
the root or foundation; forming 
part of the essential nature”; in one 
word, it meant “fundamental.” 
To-day, due to certain theological 
disputants, it means the precise 
contrary, so that we now behold 
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fundamentalists contending for the 
retention of foundation tenets of 
their sect against radicals who 
would uproot fundamentals out of 
respect to “progress” and “science.” 

Apology is another word that has 
in general use all but lost its first 
and chief connotation; ninety-nine 
out of a hundred persons will tell 
you an apology is “an acknowledg- 
ment of error or offense, coupled 
with expressions of regret.” But 
in an older and still the first ac- 
cepted explanation, an apology 
was “a reason for what to others 
appeared unjustifiable”; still earlier 
it meant “a justification or de- 
fense of belief or conduct.” It 
was in this sense the word was em- 
ployed by Cardinal Newman in the 
title of the Apologia pro Vita Sua. 
In the language of Christianity, 
therefore, an apology is a defense, 
and collective defensive facts and 
proofs of Christianity form that de- 
partment of dogmatics known cor- 
rectly as apologetics, written or 
taught by apologists of the Faith. 

The Usage Club has_ turned 
asylum, which is derived from the 
Greek asulos, meaning “inviolable, 
free from the right of seizure,” and 
which in the Middle Ages was used 
synonymously with sanctuary to 
indicate a place of refuge from 
frenzied pursuers, into a place of 
confinement for the frenzied—an 
insane asylum. It has made of silly 
an adjective now used as a syn- 
onym for foolish, quite forgetful 
that the word is derived from the 
Old-English szlig, which meant 
“blessed,” and that one of the 
earliest lyricists called the new- 
born Lord: Himself, “this harmless 
silly Babe.” 

With relaxation of morals, Usage 
has taken prude, a word of French 
origin and related to prudence, 
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proud, and prowess, and “one sum- 
marizing most of what in the Age of 
Chivalry was regarded as human 
excellence,” * and, through ironical 
misuse, has come in the Dissolute 
Age to apply it to a sort of female 
Tartuffe or any person of affected 
modesty; and in this sense “the 
word abides, a proof of the world’s 
disbelief in the realities of goodness, 
of its resolution to treat them as 
hypocrisies and deceits.”* It has, 
almost with one voice, adopted the 
word virtue, which really means 
“manliness” or “courage” (from 
the Latin vir, “man”), and applied 
it to a woman’s chastity; but in do- 
ing so, Usage has not explained 
whether it wishes to indicate that 
man no longer requires virtue, or 
whether woman’s sole virtue is that 
of chastity. In practice and speech 
Usage has all but robbed charity 
of its original meaning, “love,” 
which was “the greatest of these”; 
to-day a patronizing so-called char- 
ity at its best suggests only benev- 
olence. 

Analogous to these is the present- 
day use of humanitarian, almost in- 
variably assigned to Red Cross and 
other relief enterprises. The Greek 
derivative philanthropic would be 
more appropriate. Humanitarian, 
an ecclesiastical term, dates from 
the second century, from the heretic 
Theodotus the Tanner, of Byzan- 
tium, and described the doctrine of 
the humanity of Our Lord and 
negation of His divinity. The word 
is also applied to those persons who 
believe in perfectibility of human 
nature without divine help, and 
Humanitarianism to Saint-Simon- 
ism and to other philosophies 
whence sprang the Positivism of 


8 George H. McKnight, Ph.D., English Words 
and Their Background (New York and Lon- 
don, 1923), ch. xx., p. 283. 

4 Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., The Study 
of Words (New York, 1904), Lecture III., p. 65. 
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August Comte.* Positivism, and for 
that matter Humanitarianism, 
would seem to have precious little 
in common with free soup kitchens 
and bandages! 

Other words of honorable origin 
which have largely been colored 
unfairly, include critic, pedant, 
prejudice, animosity,  officious, 
crafty and artful, and swindler. A 
critic was once regarded as a con- 
structive interpreter, and criticism 
was not, as it is now generally 
viewed, a destructive analysis; a 
pedant was a teacher, or tutor, be- 
fore the day when pedantry came 
to stand for misapplied learning; 
though one could formerly be neu- 
trally prejudiced, having concluded 
a decision either favorable or other- 
wise, prejudice now immediately 
invokes a one-sided harsh bias; ani- 
mosity once meant “spiritedness,” 
so that a man could speak of the 
“animosity” of his horse, and there 
was no inference that the poor beast 
displayed “active and vehement en- 
mity,” as the word is now trans- 
lated; an officious person was one 
prompt in offices of kindness and 
not, as now, an uninvited meddler; 
a crafty man was one skilled in his 
craft or trade, and an artful man 
was one efficient in the arts, but 
both words have been assigned to 
the adjective class denoting trick- 
ery and underhand action; a swin- 
dler entered into dangerous mercan- 
tile speculations, without implying 
that this was done with any inten- 
tion to defraud others. 

Passion, which to the Christian 
recalls the suffering of Christ, by 
impairers of good words is used 
only to indicate ungoverned energy, 
anger, or will; in an even further 
degradation, passion and passionate 


are now terms applied to physical 


& The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIil., pp. 
312 sqq. 
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manifestations of love. Both con- 
notations are popular with writers 
of best sellers. 

Milton used obnoxious correctly, 
to describe a man who was exposed 
to that which was offensive or 
harmful, not one who is himself 
repulsive or harmful, as moderns 
employ the word. So, too, daft, 
which originally meant the same as 
deft, that is, “skillful, apt, clever,” 
also “modest, gentle,” now means 
just the opposite: “imbecile, idi- 
otic,” also “wildly frolicsome, wan- 
ton.” Once upon a time, orgies 
were religious ceremonies; now 
they are anything and everything 
except religious. A boor was once 
a “farmer,” and a villain was a 
“peasant.” Knave meant no more 
than “boy” (O. E. cnafa), and in 
German this meaning is retained in 
Knabe, but in English descended to 
“servant” and thence to “rascal.” 
Dame, maid, and wench were once 
honorable terms, and even the latter 
was tenderly applied to the Blessed 
Virgin; to-day maid, except in 
poetry, means a “female servant” 
(or it would, did such things still 
exist!), and dame and wench, if 
used at all, are derisive, or slang, 
expressions intended to belittle the 
sacredness of true womanhood. 

Naughty (literally “good for 
naught”), once in dignified use and 
still, I believe, retained in one place 
in the Book of Common Prayer, in 
the expression “this naughty and 
sinful world,” has generally been 
limited through association with 
childish conduct. To refer to a 
hardened sinner as “a naughty 
man” would now only provoke 
howls of laughter from the debasers 
of lingual coinage. They would give 
us little shrift were we to use 
churl and homely and smug and 
specious in their correct setting: 
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churl meant “freeman”; homely, 
“homelike, domestic”; smug, “trim, 
neat”; specious, “beautiful, fair.” 
Dapper, which once meant “brave, 
sprightly” (cf. German _  tapfer, 
“brave”), has been affected by an 
attitude of contempt. A vile thing 
is only another adjective for a cheap 
thing (from the Latin  vilis, 
“cheap”); in the word cheap itself, 
the original meaning “inexpensive” 
has largely been overshadowed by 
the idea of poor quality. Cheat, 
clipped from escheat, “property 
lapsing to the crown when the 
owner dies intestate,” in its verb 
form came to mean “confiscate” 
and nowadays “defraud,” and a 
cheat is now granted to be “one who 
defrauds, one who deals dishon- 
estly.” Through its latter-day 
flirting with anarchy, the fine old 
word socialist has come into dis- 
repute. 

Whether good words go wrong 
through degeneration, or through 
elevation to a plane that was not 
theirs originally and should not 
now be, the havoc in either case is 
deplorable, Usage to the contrary 
notwithstanding. If Usage condone 
the tacking of the Italian label vir- 
tuoso, a “virtuous man,” on any 
strolling fiddler or piano-banger; or 
condone the calling of a palm-itch- 
ing guide in a picture-gallery a 
cicerone, a “Cicero” (!); or permit 
the squandering of the French word 
spirituel on secular and _ trifling 
things—if the billion members of 
the Usage Club tolerate these and 
connive at the spread of similar ab- 
surdities and worse, let them, but 
let us stand aloof and strive for the 
re-conversion of good words gone 
wrong. Do not make it necessary 
to say that we no longer have the 
parts of speech; that we have only 
the departures of speech! 





WHAT I8 THE BEAUTIFUL? 


By JouHN AsnutTon, S.J. 


WRITER in the London Daily 

Express, though he does not 
like the music of what he calls the 
“saccharine” school, with its “coal- 
black mammies” and “long, long 
trails,” admits that America has 
produced one song “which will live 
as long as there are lips to sing it 
and hearts to echo its intensely hu- 
man interests. ‘Home, Sweet 
Home’ is cynic-proof and immor- 
tal.” 

That the song is immortal would 
be generally conceded. That it is 
cynic-proof is more questionable. 
But the fact that it has a history 
behind it, now extending over a 
hundred years, and that it was 
written by a man who was born in 
New York and laid to rest in Oak 
Hill Cemetery, Washington, gives it 
a special interest for Americans; for 
John Howard Payne, who was born 
on June 9th, 1791, died in Turin 
where he was American consul, 
having been received into the Cath- 
olic Church on his deathbed. 
After death his body was brought 
back to America, chiefly owing to 
the measures taken by General Cor- 
coran, who had a great admiration 
for the poet; and a vast concourse 
of people, assembled at the grave, 
sang the famous song. 

It was at Covent Garden that 
“Home, Sweet Home” was first 
heard, in the opera, Clari, the Maid 
of Milan, the music of which was 
written by Henry Bishop. There is, 
however, reason to believe that 
Payne was responsible for the mu- 
sic as well as the words of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” in the same way that 


Kreisler became sponsor for the 
beautiful “Derry Air” now known 
as “Danny Boy.” In a letter to his 
friend, James Rees, of Philadelphia, 
Payne wrote: 


“I first heard the air in Italy. 
One beautiful morning as I was 
strolling alone, amid some delight- 
ful scenery, my attention was ar- 
rested by the sweet voice of a peas- 
ant girl who was carrying a basket 
laden with flowers and vegetables. 
This plaintive air she trilled out 
with so much sweetness and sim- 
plicity that the melody at once 
caught my fancy. I accosted her, 
and after a few moments’ conversa- 
tion I asked the name of the song, 
which she could not give me, but 
having a slight knowledge of music 
myself—only enough for the pur- 
pose—I dotted down the notes as 
best I could. It was this air that 
suggested the words of ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,’ both of which I sent 
to Bishop at the same time I was 
preparing the opera of Clari for Mr. 
Kemble. Bishop happened to know 
the air perfectly well and adapted 
the music to the words.” 


This song has appealed to count- 
less multitudes, and several great 
singers, like Patti and Albani, have 
delighted innumerable audiences by 
their rendering of it. No doubt, it 
is to that fact that much of its pop- 
ularity is due; hence, though vari- 
ous epithets have been used to de- 
scribe the song, the one that is per- 
haps most applicable is, that it is 
“popular.” One need not be a con- 
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noisseur, or even musically edu- 
cated, in order to appreciate “Home, 
Sweet Home,” but a somewhat diffi- 
cult question arises as to what is 
the attitude toward it of those who 
have been so educated. 

Writing to Sir C. Halle in 1864, 
Ruskin expressed himself as fol- 
lows: 


“My children tell me you were 
sorry because I liked that ‘Home, 
Sweet Home’ better than Beethoven 
—having expected better sympathy 
from me. But how could you— 
with all your knowledge of your art 
and of men’s minds? Believe me, 
you cannot have sympathy from 
any untaught person respecting the 
higher noblemen of composition. 
... The utmost that you ought ever 
to-hope from a musically illiterate 
person is honesty and modesty. I 
do not—should not—expect you to 
sympathise with me about a bit of 
Titian. . . . But I want to tell you, 
nevertheless, why I liked that 
‘Home, Sweet Home.’ I do not care 
about the air of it, I have no doubt 
it is what you say it is—sickly and 
shallow. But I did care about hear- 
ing a million of low notes in per- 
fect cadence and succession of 
sweetness.... You must not there- 
fore think I only cared for the bad 
music, but it is quite true that I 
don’t understand Beethoven, and I 
fear I never shall have time to do 
so.” 


No doubt “Home, Sweet Home” 
is at least “shallow,” if not “sickly,” 
when compared, for instance, with 
“Danny Boy,” just mentioned, and 
yet it is likely to retain a popularity 
which much finer songs have never 


achieved. It is “sentimental,” but 
it is not mawkish in its sentimental- 
ity, for it is honest and sincere. 
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Charlotte Bronté, after reading 
Emma, said that she did not want 
to have her blood curdled though 
she did like to have it stirred; and 
there are people, too, who like to 
have their emotions touched though 
they do not wish to have them har- 
rowed. Under certain exceptional 
circumstances, it would seem that 
“Home, Sweet Home” is capable 
even of harrowing the feelings. 
Describing his journey in an em- 
igrant train from New York to San 
Francisco, Stevenson wrote: 


“It was a troubled, uncomfort- 
able evening in the cars. There was 
thunder in the air, which helped to 
keep us restless. A man played 
many airs on the cornet and none 
of them were much attended to un- 
til he came to ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 
It was truly strange to note how the 
talk ceased at that, and the faces 
began to lengthen. I have no idea 
whether, musically, this air is to be 
considered good or bad; but it be- 
longs to that class of art which may 
be best described as a brutal as- 
sault on the feelings. Pathos must 
be relieved by dignity of treatment. 
If you wallow naked in the pathetic, 
like the author of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ you make your neighbours 
weep in an unmanly fashion, and 
even while yet they are moved, they 
despise themselves and hate the oc- 
casion of their weakness. It did 
not come to tears that night, for the 
experiment was interrupted. An 
elderly hard-looking man with a 
goatee beard, and about as much 
appearance of sentiment as you 
would expect from a retired slaver, 
turned with a start and bade the 
performer to stop that ‘damned 
thing.’ ‘I’ve heard about enough of 
that,’ he added, ‘give us something 
about the good country we're going 
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to.” A murmur of adhesion ran 
round the car; the performer took 
the instrument from his lips, 
laughed and nodded, and then 
struck into a dancing measure, and 
like a new Timotheus, stilled im- 
mediately the emotion he had 
raised.” * 


Perhaps it is rather hard on the 
song to criticize it for what was due 
mainly to the pathos of the situa- 
tion. In any case Tolstoy does not 
seem to have had any misgiving on 
account of the degree of emotion 
that a song is calculated to arouse, 
since he lays it down as the test of 
true art, that a work can com- 


municate to the ordinary unsophis- 
ticated man feelings of a moral 
nature, such as love of home, kin- 
dred, etc. 

It would appear, then, that the 


condition required for a piece of 
music to acquire popularity is that 
it should possess the quality of ap- 
pealing to the emotions. Intellec- 
tual strength may obtain it the ap- 
probation of the élite, but such 
strength may detract from, rather 
than enhance, its chance of secur- 
ing the admiration of the people in 
general. From the point of view 
of the connoisseur, “Home, Sweet 
Home,” like all cheap melody, has 
but a trivial musical idea as its 
basis. The result is that curiosity 
soon becomes satisfied, all that 
there is in it is easily grasped, and 
the mind becomes jaded on hearing 
it repeated, except under such cir- 
cumstances as great concert rooms 
have sometimes witnessed. 

The painter also may “wallow 
naked in the pathetic,” and Sir John 
Millais has told us how it can be 
done. “If I wanted to paint a pop- 
ular picture, I should paint an old 

1Across the Plains, pp. 31, 32. 
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man in spectacles reading his Bible 
by the fireside, and the fire would 
be reflected on his spectacles. And 
I should paint a tear running down 
his nose. That would be a popular 
picture, I can tell you.” 

What, then, is the composer to do? 
Is he to write only for the educated 
few? In that case he will be ap- 
preciated by cultured musicians, 
while the ordinary person who lis- 
tens, let us say, to Scriabin’s “Rite 
of Spring” may find himself won- 
dering what it is all about. He may 
perceive but little melody, and in- 
stead of harmony a meaningless 
cacophony of discordant sounds, as 
judged by the standards of Bee- 
thoven and Mozart. Though writ- 
ten in outlandish keys, and without 
any regular development of themes, 
it is possible that closer study and 
better acquaintance with such a 
composition may reveal some sort 
of unity, but even experts are not 
agreed as to its beauty. 

Perhaps, however, the concert- 
goer remembers that in painting 
there are impressionists and post- 
impressionists, futurists, cubists 
and Orphists, whose straining after 
startling and even freakish effects 
seems to be regarded in their va- 
rious schools as artistic. Perhaps, 
too, he calls to mind that fifty years 
ago Wagner was not appreciated 
and that Strauss was not under- 
stood thirty years ago. May it not 
then be, he asks himself, that the 
musical futurists are ahead of their 
time, and that it is further educa- 
tion that is required for their appre- 
ciation. And so, perhaps, like many 
another, he simulates an apprecia- 
tion that is not his, and a pleasure 
that he does not feel. 

He need not be an ignorant per- 
son or wanting in culture. Indeed, 
he may be an accepted critic in 
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other branches of the fine arts and whether they will be given an ade- 
yet unable to appreciate great quate substitute. Sir W. H. Hadow, 
music. Ruskin was a brilliant art it is true, claims that those com- 
critic, yet he was sincere enough to posers who write in the emotional 
acknowledge that he was not com- style, that is, without a sufficient 
petent to estimate the artistic value appeal to the intellect, are beaten 
of those “Variations on the theme on their own ground by such mu- 
of ‘Home, Sweet Home.’” Max sical giants as Beethoven and Bach; 
Miller was an _ accomplished but it may be questioned if either 
scholar, yet he’ tells us that, having of these composers ever wrote any- 
begun his musical studies with thing that has appealed to the mul- 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, ris- titudes as “Home, Sweet Home.” 
ing to Schumann, he eventually Beethoven wrote many songs, but 
reached eveh Brahms; yet he ad- not even “Adelaide” celebrated its 
mitted he could never get beyond centenary. 

“only enjoying Wagner now and A thoughtful writer in the Sun- 
then in one of his lucid intervals.” day Chronicle asks the pertinent 

But let us suppose that there ap- question, “What is to be done about 
pears on the platform of the con-_ the tens of millions who revel in a 
cert room into which our unmusical class of art which would drive a 
friend has strayed a singer with the connoisseur into a green sickness?” 
voice of a Patti. Itis nearly the end And his answer is that some one 
of the performance, and the great ought to minister to their tastes. 
artist has delighted her listen They will probably get what they 
with song after song, encore after | want, for they are easily satisfied, 
encore, and still the huge audience / and they can derive as much delight 
is unsatisfied. ItNs waiting for from Luke Fildes’s “Doctor” as 
more, and everyone, singer in- from Veldsquez’s “Las Meninas,” 
cluded, knows what it is waiting from Howard Payne’s “Home, Sweet 
for. It is not so much to hear the Home” as from Schumann’s “Wid- 
wonderful voice; that has been time mung.” 
and again exhibited in such florid But if the uncultured derive as 
pieces as were calculated to display much pleasure from the simple as 
it in all its brilliance. It is to hear the educated from the complex in 
a song that the audience is wait- music, which the learned and mod- 
ing, and the song is “Home, Sweet ern composer is certain to produce, 
Home.” And as one listens to the the question suggests itself—what, 
burst of tumultuous applause at its then, is the object of education? To 
conclusion, he may wonder if it is which I would venture to suggest 
not possible that the connoisseur the answer that if education will 
in music may have lost something look to the good, and, most of all, 
in the course of his musical edu- the highest good, the beautiful in 
cation. art will look after itself. 

It is therefore scarcely to be won- But if the question is difficult 
dered at that, if it is to be the func- from a practical point of view, it is 
tion of education to educate the no more easy from that of the phi- 
people out of their love of such losopher. Pater’s dictum that “all 
cheap music as “Home, Sweet. the arts tend to the condition of 
Home,” doubt should arise as to music,” is now regarded as “one of 
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the commonplaces of journalism”; 
and Dr. Carter Buck, in the course 
of his Cramb lectures given at the 
University of Glasgow in May, 1923, 
on the “Scope of Music,” argued 
that this tendency was due to the 
entire subjectivity of music, in this 
respect differing from the other 
arts, which are objective. But is 
not music as objective as, say, 
painting, the difference being chiefly 
one of the sense by which it is per- 
ceived? It is true that painting, 
like sculpture and architecture, 
exist in a more permanent form 
than music, which is of a more fleet- 
ing character. The singer may sing 
his song merely to be wafted on the 
breezes that blow, or he may elab- 
orate the conditions under which 
it may be produced and reproduced, 
but even in its simplest and most 
spontaneous expression it will take 


its shape in some form that is ob- 
jective. 

Dr. Carter Buck urged that the 
purpose of the musician is “to ex- 
cite those feelings which he himself 
experienced, for instance on gazing 


at a beautiful sunset.” And yet the 
composer who is familiar with the 
laws of counterpoint may write an 
elaborate piece of music, almost as 
he would work out a mathematical 
exercise, without thinking of sun- 
sets or anything else that is exter- 
nally beautiful; and, paradoxically 
enough, there may be listeners 
among the audience who, on hear- 
ing it, experience more pleasurable 
emotions than the composer felt in 
writing it. Music cannot accurately 
translate emotions any more than it 
can definitely represent ideas. Only 
to a slight extent may it be imita- 
tive, and, even then, it needs the 
hand of a master, like Handel in 
the “Hailstone Chorus,” to save it 
from becoming ridiculous. Music 
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\is a language that does not speak 


definitely, but rather by way of sug- 
gestion. Hence the ideas which a 
composer may intend to express in 
his music may be easily misinter- 
preted. 

This was somewhat ludicrously 
illustrated by an experiment made 
by Mr. Gilman, of Cambridge, Mass., 
and described in the Musical Times, 
in order to test the power of music 
to awaken definite ideas in the lis- 
tener. To this end he invited about 
thirty persons of both sexes to hear 
a piece of music played. The piece 
chosen was Beethoven’s “Prelude in 
F minor,” and here are a few of the 
answers: 


“The swaying of the tree-tops in 
a moderate wind; weird songs are 
sung beneath the trees.” 

“A country church appeared to 
me; the music formed the chimes; 
as it died away a funeral train 
seemed passing.” 

“A hymn of thankfulness.” 

“A workman making something 
by strokes, as a smith; there is also 
a feeling that he is in a lazy mood, 
as if the afternoon sun was stream- 
ing in. The work is pleasant.” 

“A life toiling on through disap- 
pointment and struggle.” 

“Church music; offertoire; also 
organ playing while waiting for a 
wedding party.” 

“A ship approaching the end of 
a voyage.” 

“The composer’s intention,” says 
Dr. Carter Buck, “is to create feel- 
ings in the listener that he himself 


.-has experienced, and when those 


feelings reach a certain definite 
point at which the listener is stirred 
or moved, we say that we are in 
the presence of beautiful music.” 
But what is it that makes the music 
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beautiful? In other words, what is 
beauty itself? The question has 
exercised the minds of philosophers 
since the time of Plato and Aris- 
totle. Tolstoy, after quoting a num- 
ber of different views on the sub- 
ject, concludes: 


“The opinions on Beauty and Art 
here mentioned are far from ex- 
hausting what has been written on 
the subject. And every day fresh 
writers on esthetics arise, in whose 
disquisitions appear the same en- 
chanted confusion and contradic- 
toriness in defining Beauty.” * 


Aristotle regarded the form of 
beauty as its unity. The author of 
the “Metaphysics of the Schools” 
preferred to define it as the “sheen 
of ‘the good,” rather than, with 
Plato, the “brightness of the true.” 
Perhaps, then, it may be described 
as both the glamour of the true 
and the sheen of the good. 

According to Aquinas, “the 
beautiful and the good are identical, 
only differing ratione; for, since 
that is good which all desire, it is 
of the nature of the good that the 
appetite be satisfied in it. But it 
belongs to the character of the 
beautiful that the appetite be satis- 
fied by the sight or knowledge of 
it.... The good is spoken of as that 
which Simply pleases the appetite, 
but the beautiful is that, the appre- 
hension of which pleases.” * 

Dr. Carter Buck holds that “ever 
since there has been such a thing 
as art, all more or less objective 
artists have been trying to get to the 
subjective stage.” But when they 
do get to the subjective stage, they 
may end in producing an ex- 

2 What Is 
Maude, p. 36. 

8 Summa Theologica, 1.-Il. xxvii. 1. ad 3. 


Art? Translated by Aylmer 


pression of self under an external 
form which may be distorted, ugly, 
or even grotesque. 

Earl Balfour, too, seems to regard 
beauty as subjective. It is true, as 
he says, “that we cannot define the 
dogmas of esthetic orthodoxy. We 
can appeal neither to reason, nor 
experience, nor authority. Ideals of 
beauty change from generation to 
generation. Those who produce 
works of art disagree, while the 
multitude, anxious to admire 
where they ‘ought,’ and pathet- 
ically reluctant to admire where 
they ought not, disagree like their 
teachers.” ¢ 

There are those, also, who iden- 
tify the beautiful with the pleasur- 
able in general. Thus we are told 
by Spencer that the primary pur- 
pose of art is neither instruction nor 
culture but that pleasure is an all- 
sufficient purpose.’ But it is well 
to remember that there are pleas- 
ures and pleasures. The pornog- 
rapher may express in verse or 
delineate on canvas the product of 
his unclean mind, and may do it 
cleverly enough, and there are peo- 
ple to whom it might give pleasure. 
“The cause of Morality undoubt- 
edly suffered with that of Religion,” 
said Lord Leighton in one of his 
Addresses to the students of the 
Royal Academy, “and those who 
value most highly the precious boon 
conferred on the world by Italy in 
the fifteenth century cannot but 
recognize, with sorrow, that it came 
alloyed with much dross, and 
touched with much taint of corrup- 
tion.” 

Yet this dross presumably gave 
“pleasure” ‘to some, perhaps even 
greater than the works of Vittorino 


4Criticism and Beauty (Romanes Lecture 
for 1909), p. 40. 
5 See Facts and Comments, p. 45. 
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da Feltre, Giannozzo Manetti, Pico 
della Mirandola, in whom “wisdom 
and learning went hand in hand 
with every Christian virtue.” Rus- 
kin, of course, knew well how to 
distinguish between such art as 
ministers to the pleasure of the 
physical and that of the spiritual 
life. “The utmost glory of the 
human body,” he writes in his 
Modern Painters, “is a mean sub- 
ject of contemplation compared to 
the emotion, exertion and character 
of that which animates it: the 
lustre of the limbs of the Aphrodite 
is faint beside the brows of the 
Madonna, and the divine form of 
the Greek God, except as it is the 
incarnation and expression of di- 
vine mind, is degraded beside the 
passion and prophecy of the vaults 
of the Sistine.” 

Hence it is well to keep in mind 
that distinction between the good of 


the physical and that of the spir- 


itual order. We may admire the 
heroism of a man who dies to save 
a child, and speak of it as beautiful, 
though what we see physically may 
be unpleasant; but the “sheen” of 
the morally good action throws its 
glamour over it, so that the ugly 
and unpleasant of the lower phys- 
ical order becomes transformed. 
Especially is that the case with 
what is beautiful in the super- 
natural order, for if we may speak 
of the moral element of the spir- 
itual as beautiful, a fortiori may we 
do so of the supernatural. Neither 
the cave of Bethlehem nor Calvary 
in all its terrible reality could have 
been beautiful to look at; yet in- 
stinctively the Christian idealizes 
the scene. The good is such that 
the painter in his picture and the 
sculptor in his statue and the poet 
in his verse cannot but express it 
as beautiful. 
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What matter if the scene is not 
represented exactly as it took place? 
There is a much greater good be- 
hind it all than could be appre- 
hended by representing the reality 
of it through the senses, and it is 
that good to which the painter gives 
a fuller expression in his picture 
than if he had attempted a piece of 
realism. It is much more than the 
love of a mother for her child, the 
tenderness and the care of Joseph, 
the curiosity of the shepherds, the 
pathos of a newborn child lying in 
a manger, in the stable at Beth- 
lehem. 

Signor Papini opens his Story of 
Christ as follows: 


“Jesus was born in a stable. A 
stable—a real stable—is not the 
bright and graceful portico that 
Christian painters have imagined 
as the birthplace of the Son of 
David, as if ashamed that their God 
should have rested amidst poor and 
unclean surroundings. Nor is it the 
stucco ‘créche’ which is represented 
to-day by our modern statuette 
makers—the neat and pleasing 
stable, prettily decorated, with its 
clean and tidy manger, its ox and 
ass in humble ecstasy; with angels 
hovering above its roof holding 
fluttering garlands; with kings in 
rich mantles and shepherds in 
hoods kneeling on either side. Such 
a scene may indeed represent the 
dream of a novice, it may be the 
pride of a certain type of priest, a 
pleasing toy for children, or may 
truly represent Marzoni’s ‘Vatici- 
nato ostello’ (the ‘hostel of proph- 
ecy’) but it is not the stable in 
which Jesus was born.” ° 

But nobody, either “novice,” or 
priest “of a certain type,” or medi- 
eval artist, ever supposed that the 

¢Translation by M. P. Agnetti, p. 1. 
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idealized is a reproduction of what 
took place, in the physical order of 
things. As well as Signor Papini, 
they know that “a real stable con- 
sists of four rough walls, a dirty 
pavement,” etc., but in idealizing 
the scene they are but representing 
another phase of the reality—the 
spiritual which underlies it all, and 
which is beautiful. The natural 
breaks down before the super- 
natural, as the weaker before the 
stronger, the insignificant before 
what is of greater value. 

It is as thus idealized that Beth- 
lehem figures in the art of cen- 
turies; and it is as thus idealized 
that it lives in the minds and the 
imaginations of Christians. We 
make our Christmas cribs beautiful 
and we do right. It is the glamour 
of the supernatural beauty that is 
thrown over it all, as it is over the 
feast itself with its innocent joys. 
The house must be decorated, and 
if it be winter, at least the ever- 
green shrubs can contribute to the 
adornment of the home. It is a 
feast to be celebrated with carol- 
singing, present-making, friend- 
visiting, story-telling at the fireside 
where little children play and the 
old are young again. At least, so it 
was when Christianity was vigor- 
ous, and if the hotel is taking the 
place of the home, the mirth of the 
really “merry” Christmas will go 
with it. 

The present writer has often 
wondered what the feast could 
mean to the atheist; and the secu- 
larist, quoted above, who writes in 
the Sunday Chronicle, has at- 
tempted to tell us. Describing how 
he is accustomed to ponder upon 
the “eternal verities” once a year 
and that at Christmas time, the 
author of God and My Neighbour 
puts to himself the question, “Why 


then?” “Because Christmas,” he 
answers, “is one of our most essen- 
tially English counterfeits. It is a 
convivial delusion, a sentimental 
myth ...a hoary fraud. I wan- 
dered into London a few days be- 
fore Christmas,” he says, “to see 
the people and the shops. I saw 
the shops and the pretty vanities 
and sparkling inutilities displayed 
therein . . . and I mixed with the 
people and watched their questing 
eyes and marvelled at their coats 
and cloaks and queer fantastic hats, 
and listened to-the rhythmic lisp- 
ing whisper of their restless feet, 
and there came over me a sense of 
remoteness and unreality. The 
whole scene seemed strangely un- 
familiar; the drifting currents and 
curling eddies of the crowd struck 
me as unreal and remote. It was 
like the bloodless life of a cinema- 
show; it was like gazing through a 
telescope at the inhabitants of a dis- 
tant planet. Were they really 
alive? Was I alive? If I was, then 
where was I? In London, or Pekin, 
or Goblin-Market.” 

No, he is only living in the natural 
world into which a supernatural 
element has entered, the external 
expression of which is intensely 
beautiful to him who has eyes to 
see it. But for that he must have 
lived upon the supernatural. To 
the journalist of to-day, as to the 
modern artist, such subjects as 
those which were of interest in the 
Ages of Faith make but little ap- 
peal, with the result that, in 
Ruskin’s words, “all that the public 
demand of engravings to-day is 
Ramsgate Sands, Dolly Vardens, 
and the Paddington Station.” And 
we have not improved much on 
mid-Victorian days. Beauty in its 
highest form fails because there 
fails the truth of which it is the 
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glamour and the good of which it 
is the sheen. . 

In God Who is substantial truth 
and substantial good, all beauty has 
its source and foundation. As the 
Truth, He is the unifying principle 
in Whom all things have their ex- 
planation. He is also the Good, the 
nature of which it is to diffuse itself 
under an endless variety of forms 
throughout the universe. The un- 
dulating landscape, the moonlight 
shimmering upon the waves, the 
golden blaze of sunset, the flowers 
of the field, the trees of the forest— 
God’s world, even as we see it, is 
beautiful. Much of it is marred by 
the grime and smoke, the chimney- 
stacks, warehouses, and_ sky- 
scrapers of the towns which man 
has built. There is not a little in 
the world which falls outside God’s 
design, and it is ugly; and more 


especially is that the case with 
regard to disorder in the moral 
world. 

The natural world whose beauty 
we admire has been called, by an 
obvious metaphor, “the vesture of 


God.” Certainly man has had noth- 
ing to do with the fashioning of it. 
As a creature made after God’s like- 
ness, he may in finite measure im- 
itate the creative act of God, and 
produce from the store of the good 
that he has assimilated a work of 
art which he may express as beau- 
tiful. Like the Divine Exemplar, 
he will make use of the two forms 
that underlie all the beauty of God’s 
world-unity and variety. What is 
the “due” proportion, as Aquinas 
calls it, of the one to the other is not 
to be determined a priori. The ele- 
ment of unity may seem to be want- 
ing to make up those symmetrical 
forms which please us as beautiful; 
or variety may be deficient, and the 
effect, formed correctly on the lines 
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of geometrical figures, may be dry 
and uninteresting. Still, wherever 
there is beauty, there is unity in 
variety. 

Behind the veil, and to those 
whose knowledge is not limited by 
the imperfections of sense, the 
beauty of God’s world must be 
vastly greater than the human mind 
can grasp. “If philosophy teaches 
us,” writes the Abbé Moreaux, “that, 
in some sense, we build up the ex- 
ternal world in conformity with 
our sensations, the Natural Philos- 
ophy of to-day has shown us how 
incomplete and fragmentary that 
conception is. The Creator’s works 
are even more beautiful than we 
can imagine.”* The beauty of 
colors and of sounds is not appre- 
hended by those who are indepen- 
dent of sense-knowledge formaliy 
as we apprehend it; but there is no 
element of beauty, for instance in 
the petals of a flower, that we see 
by means of surface reflection and 
vibrations of the ether, that is not 
present to them, in all its variety 
and in the unity of purpose which 
we do not see, but can only infer. 

“In this life,” as the Abbé Moreux 
remarks, “our soul, as yet chained 
to the body, must content itself with 
seeing only a very little part of that 
marvelous picture which we call the 
universe.” But sometimes the eyes 
of the saint are opened, or his ears 
attuned, to a perception of some- 
thing of it, as when, on one occa- 
sion, St. Francis of Assisi heard 
such music that, as he afterwards 
declared, “if it had continued long 
he must have died from the excess 
of rapture it occasioned.” Of the 
beautiful in general, we must say 
what Newman, in one of his Uni- 
versity Sermons, says of the beau- 


7What Shall We Become After Death? 
Translated by J. F. Scholfield, p. 22. 
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tiful in music: “They (the notes of 
music) have escaped from some 
higher sphere. They are the out- 
pourings of eternal harmony in the 
medium of created sound; they are 
echoes from our home; they are the 
voice of angels, or the Magnificat of 
saints, or the living laws of Divine 
governance, or the Divine attri- 
butes; something are they besides 
themselves, which we cannot com-, 
pass, which we cannot utter.” 

The beauty of God’s world which 
we contemplate, and which we ab- 
sorb under the formality of the good, 
we mold in those external forms 
which we call beautiful. Hence, as 
Father Harper says, “Beauty can be 
found wherever there is goodness.” 
He goes on to add: “Not all good- 
ness is possessed of beauty; for in 
meral goodness, more particularly, 
we not infrequently find that what 
is good is combined with what is 
ugly and repulsive, though it is not 
ugly and repulsive because it is 
good, but rather because it is im- 
perfect and limited in its goodness; 
still it is true that there is no beauty 


where there is not goodness of some 
sort or another.” * 

Beauty, therefore, does not con- 
sist in order, nor even in symmetry 
—both of which seem to suppose 
multiplicity rather than variety in 
unity. It is rather “harmony,” 
which implies unity and variety in 
its definition. Discords are un- 
pleasant sounds because the ele- 
ment of unity is wanting, but they 
may become pleasant to hear, in 
various musical progressions, pro- 
vided only that a certain unity 
underlies them, which their “reso- 
lution” may demonstrate. 

To Pilate’s question—what is 


truth?—it might be answered that- 


it is a general expression of God’s 
unity. But God is also the Good, 
the nature of which it is to “dif- 
fuse” itself, as Aquinas has pointed 
out, after the Pseudo-Dionysius. 
As the glamour of the true, the 
beautiful is characterized by unity. 
As the sheen of the good, it is 
manifested in the glory of variety. 


8 “God the only Beautiful and the Founda- 
tion of Esthetic.” Cf. Sermons by Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus, p. 327. 
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By ArTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 


My fires have warmed the ages, in my glow 
Are dreams and visions never guessed nor told; 
Be happy here, and this contentment know: 
Where love abides, my embers grow not cold! 


ee ee 
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By RuTH 


UT of the fog of a raw March 
day the face of Mary O’Brien 

has come back to me after the lapse 
of a dozen years. New York pat- 
terns London a few times every sea- 
son and sends its pedestrians 
scurrying at right angles — up, 
down, and across—like figures torn 
out of drab paper, with fringy out- 
lines strongly suggestive of illusion. 
I had gone back to a little shop 
on lower Sixth Avenue—the only 
shop of its kind that has fought the 
tide of uptown progress and re- 
mained precisely where it has al- 
ways been for a full thirty years. 


Economy had brought me there, 


and sentiment. What an abun- 
dance of the latter can be found in 
the mere matter of shopping! We 
drift back to the little baker’s whose 
New Year’s cakes tasted most de- 
lectable in our childhood; we pick 
out a particular bookshop for a 
ream of manuscript paper for no 
other reason than the remembrance 
of a certain Gulliver’s Travels that 
was purchased there with some 
birthday money. And so it goes. 
In the days when Mary O’Brien 
sewed for us, two weeks in the fall, 
two weeks in the spring, never 
missing it once in the stretch of 
seventeen years, we always bought 
lace, buttons, and trimmings in the 
little shop on lower Sixth Avenue. 
Mary O’Brien had fixed the habit 
for my mother; and now, after I 
don’t know how many years, senti- 
ment had taken me back again. I 
wanted some gay embroidery for a 
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peasant frock, and as I went down 
the two short steps that sets the 
shop apart from pavement traffic, 
I heard the soft, liquid voice echo- 
ing down the years: 

“You save time and money there, 
ma’am. Good notions and such at 
a fair price and always friendly 
service that makes you be wanting 
to come back for more.” 

It was afterwards at the corner, 
with the fog sifting in thicker for 
the moment, that I saw the face of 
Mary O’Brien. It was framed in its 
habitual tight-fitting crépe bonnet, 
tied under the chin with black rib- 
bons and surmounted by a spray of 
indestructible black glass cherries. 
I remember that Dickey Farron sat 
on them one day and they defied 
oblivion. 

Under the bonnet showed the 
drooping wave of iron-gray hair, 
smooth as a tile mosaic. We chil- 
dren always marveled that it was 
gray when, upon close examination, 
each hair disclosed itself as being 
emphatically black or white. When 
we passed on this discovery, Mary 
O’Brien had laughed softly to her- 
self—she never laughed otherwise— 
and she remarked: 

“Aye. And isn’t it a way black 
and white has of mixing, just? A 
bit off, now, you couldn’t be saying 
what was black and what was white 
in so many humans. It all softens 
into gray—that’s the way of it.” 

So out of the fog flashed the crépe 
bonnet and the face showing its 
eternal serenity and twinkle of rare 
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humor. The next minute it was 
gone, and I was swept with the 
traffic up the Avenue, my brain as 
befogged as the city. I was left 
with no way at all of telling how 
much of Mary O’Brien had been 
real and how much memory. Back 
in my room I am still wondering. 
As one grows older and closer to 
the heart of things, one finds out 
how simple it is to conjure up the 
semblance of reality out of the 
flimsy stuff of what has long passed 
away. One can toy with a memory 
as a glass blower with his atom of 
molten grains; then on the impulse, 
as on the end of a slender tube, 
blow it to incredible proportions and 
radiance. 

The peasant embroidery lies on 
my couch—I have no use for fash- 
ioning anything but memories now. 
The morning is gone, and I am still 
under the spell of Mary O’Brien. 
Shall I tell you what length of fool- 
ishness I have fallen to? Grown 
acutely homesick for dear remem- 
bered things, I have pulled out from 
the wall the old rush-bottom chair 
with the rigid back, the two-leafed 
mahogany table, and the hassock. 
Mary O’Brien sat in the chair when 
she came to our house to sew, the 
table held her things, and we sat 
on the hassock, turn and turn 
about. It is a huge tomato affair, 
divided into pie-shaped, alternating 
quarters of black and multicolored 
worsted. With table and chair and 
hassock I have set my stage; then 
with eyes closed—a world-old de- 
vice for making the present to van- 
ish—I have brought Mary O’Brien 
back again. 

We were at the window of the 
Lexington Avenue house—Susan, 
Cynthia, Anne, and I. Our noses 
flattened hard to the glass, we 
watched excitedly for some one to 
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come down the street. Punctually 
at eight she always appeared; a 
straight, slim figure in crépe bon- 
net, dolman, and a voluminous 
black cloth skirt. On her arm was 
swung a great bag with a cat 
worked on it in crewels. The bag 
was always waved once to show us 
we had been spied, and we signaled 
back with a mad beating of fists 
against the window. Then came a 
helter-skeltering downstairs; we 
would fling the front door open 
with a bang and shout in chorus as 
the figure reached the first stone 
step: 

“Good morning, Mary O’Brien.” 

To which we would get the inev- 
itable answer: “Aye, good morning 
to the four of yez—and a rare fine 
one it is, too.” 

No matter what the weather— 
rain, snow, or drizzle—the morn- 
ings were always “rare fine.” Years 
afterwards, when I came across 
Hauptmann’s Sunken Bell and read 
“At morn we are kings . . .,” I re- 
membered that greeting. I think 
Mary O’Brien was nothing short of 
a queen when she arrived at our 
house to sew. 

She was never anything but Mary 
O’Brien to us all—Mother, the chil- 
dren, Cook, and Dickey Farron—in 
from next door. “Mary” was far 
too familiar for the least of us; even 
Cook, who was also Irish but of in- 
ferior mold, recognized the quality 
of her fellow countrywoman and 
scorned intimacy. “Miss O’Brien” 
was too formal for the greatest; and 
so a compromise that lasted excel- 
lently well down the years. The 
last two weeks in March, the first 
two in September brought her as 
regularly as the equinoxes, and as 
unchangeable. From time to time 
the bag wore out and was replaced 
by another of more or less the same 
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material and with the same cat, 
worked in tans and white; but the 
dolman, bonnet, and skirt never 
changed—or if they did, they were 
replaced by others so identical as to 
baffle discovery. 

Once inside and the door banged 
shut, we followed her up to the 
sewing room and stood around 
while she took off her things and 
put on the black alpaca apron and 
the length of tape that held the long 
shears and a fat, smug pincushion. 
Next, the sewing sheet was spread 
over the carpet; the mahogany table 
moved into place and covered with 
pattern books, papers of pins, 
marking chalk, measure, and the 
“goods for the day.” Last of all, 
the rush-bottom chair and the cut- 
ting board were drawn from their 
respective corners, and Mary 
O’Brien took her seat. The day’s 
work had begun—eight until six— 


a dollar-fifty a day. 
There were five of us to sew for 


—Mother and we four girls. As the 
youngest, I lay greatest claim to the 
memory; for the first seven years 
of her coming I was too young and 
sickly to go to school and so held 
undisputed possession of the has- 
sock throughout the mornings. We 
were sewed for in the order of age; 
Anne and I, being second and 
fourth, seldom had anything new, 
but Mary O’Brien mitigated the ig- 
nominy of hand-me-downs by al- 
ways consulting us as to how we 
should like the new dresses made. 
So in the mornings, with the others 
posted off to school, Mary O’Brien 
and I kept company alone; in the 
afternoons the hassock was shared. 

I would sit for hours—‘“all swal- 
lowed up in eyes,” as Mary O’Brien 
put it—picking up the pins that fell 
like rain, or mercy, from her tire- 
less fingers. With much pride and 
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almost equal heartache, I remember 
I gave my little square china dish 
with the four mice painted on it to 
the cause of those pins. I even in- 
sisted on Mary O’Brien taking it 
home and using it wherever she 
went to sew. She was to call it 
hers, I said; and I remember the 
way she accepted the gift—as if she 
knew there was a trifle more of 
pride than heartache in the giving. 
The dish always came back with 
her, spring and fall. It was pro- 
duced from the cat-bag with never 
failing excitement and the usual 
comment: 

“The Holy St. Patrick bless us! 
That cat hasn’t caught those wee 
mice yet.” 

The mice, being four, were named 
for us; and I remember watching 
from season to season for signs of 
wear. Anne faded first; she re- 
mained nothing but a hazy outline, 
while the rest of us only lost the 
pinkish hues from our ears and 
tails. Besides the dish and her sew- 
ing paraphernalia, there were al- 
ways peppermints to come out of 
the bag—the hard, knobby, pink 
and white kind. They always came 
in a paper sack that held a round 
three dozen or so; and they were 
passed, one to each, Dickey Farron 
included, every afternoon. In all 
those seventeen years they never 
lost their charm or flavor; they still 
stand as the very master creation 
in peppermint confections. . 

With the others gone, Mother 
planned the work for the day, then 
left us alone; and I always waited 
breathlessly for that moment when 
Mary O’Brien should pull down the 
horn spectacles on her nose and dis- 
cover me on the hassock. “Sure 
and there we are! And looking for 
something, I'll be bound. Wait, 
just, till I have the bastings in.” 
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And I waited, secure in my 
knowledge that with “everything 
fixed proper so it could take care of 
itself,” Mary O’Brien would begin 
to talk. So it came about that, 
without our realizing it, bastings 
became a symbol and Mary O’Brien 
became an allegorical figure fasten- 
ing together scraps of lives that 
somehow could not manage to make 
themselves into anything alone. 
With the bastings in, she was al- 
ways ready to run on—after the 
fashion of her own needle. She 
would tell of endless things—odds 
and ends of people and places and 
happenings she had picked up. 
Whatever she told about we saw, 
whether humans or fairies, and in 
some mysterious manner the hap- 
penings became our very own. 
Looking back from my place on the 
hassock, I can recall no hint of 
spite or ugliness in all the things 


she had to tell; only was there 


beauty, kindliness, and a rare 
humor. On one subject only she 
kept silent—she never told about 
herself. The one personal scrap in 
the other odds and ends was the 
story of how she had seen the 
fairies dance by Lough Erne one 
midsummer night when she was a 
very little girl. Whenever she told 
of it, her eyes grew deeper and 
bluer, and her lips curled to an 
eerie smile. We always held our 
breath when she told of the fairies. 

But that was all we ever knew of 
her. Where she lived, and with 
whom; what brought her to this 
country; what personal happiness 
she had; what love and life she 
could call her own—all these were 
questions we wondered but never 
asked. We knew as little about her 
at the end of the seventeen years 
as we did at the beginning; and I 
think this very fact made her more 


marvelous in the sight of us chil- 
dren. Take Cook, for example. We 
knew only too well that she had 
had three husbands—all equally 
bad. Even I had not escaped occa- 
sional glimpses of those turbulent 
matrimonial waters. One of Cook’s 
chief pastimes was to embark on 
them afresh, taking one or all of us 
with her in spirit. And for Cook 
we had only pity and a deep con- 
tempt. 

Every noon, when the clock 
struck twelve, Mary O’Brien stopped 
work, went over to the washbowl 
in the alcove and washed her hands. 
Then she came back to the rush- 
bottom chair and drew from the 
pocket of the alpaca apron a silver 
and ebony rosary. With head 
bowed, her delicate, transparent 
fingers moving tenderly from bead 
to bead, she told the rosary 
through; and from my hassock I 
mumbled as much as I could re- 
member after her. Having been 
raised in a church that gave more 
thought to its practical philosophy 
than to its ritual, I found some- 
thing indescribably comforting and 
peace-abiding in this sharing of the 
rosary with Mary O’Brien. Even 
now, after many years, a breath of 
it lingers still like the scent of rose- 
mary or sweet lavender. 

At half past twelve Cook brought 
Mary O’Brien’s dinner up on a 
tray, and I went downstairs to join 
the others. 

Here I stop to pick up the memory 
of Dickey Farron where it meets 
with Mary O’Brien’s. There is the 
day he fell into the kettle of hot fat 
and burned his legs—knees to 
ankles. ‘Dickey’s mother belonged 
to Society—spelled purposely with 
a capital. We knew her better in 
print than out. So did Dickey. He 
used to say he never saw her unless 
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he was sick or very naughty. Hav- 
ing a homing instinct, himself, he 
drifted into our big, unfashionable 
family and became a non-resident 
member. He adopted Mary O’Brien 
with the rest of us; and because 
she could not sew for him, he used 
to beg her to put on a button now 
and then to make the tie more 
binding. 

It was a day in late March that 
he fell into the fat—our fat. Cook 
had been frying doughnuts and 
had put the kettle out on the win- 
dow ledge in the back yard to cool. 
Dickey, choosing to come over by 
way of the back fence, fell into it. 
His screams brought Cook. Mother 
was out, so she carried him shriek- 
ing and kicking up to the sewing 
room. 

I can see Mary O’Brien now cut- 
ting away the laces of his shoes and 
snipping up the backs of his stock- 
ings with her long shears to lay 
bare those raw, beefy little legs. It 
is all as vivid as if it had happened 
an hour ago: Cook, wringing her 
hands and calling on all the saints 
to witness she was noways to blame 
—Mary O’Brien easing Dickey to 
the ample hollow of her lap and 
directing us to get the rolls of linen, 
the sweet oil, and the lime water 
that Mother always kept ready for 
emergencies. Cook was sent back 
to the kitchen at last, and Susan 
was sent for the doctor. While we 
waited for him to come, Mary 
O’Brien swayed Dickey gently to the 
rhythm of an Irish croon, his body 
pressed hard against her own in 
urgent support, his agonized little 
legs held far above his head on a 
pillow over her arm. As I think of 
it now, she must have endured 
agonies herself holding him so; but 
she would give him over to no one; 
and, in truth, Dickey refused to he 
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given. Even after his mother had 
come and a competent nurse 
brought and put in charge, we 
could hear his wail of protest as 
they carried him down our stoop 
and up his. It was long after the 
door had closed on his going that 
Mary O’Brien went back to her sew- 
ing; and I remember that she stayed 
long after supper that night “to 
make up the work.” 

And there is more to the memory 
than that. Once, as she was hold- 
ing Dickey, I looked up at the pic- 
ture of the Holy Family that hung 
just over their heads, and it came 
to me as considerable of a shock 
that I should find Mary O’Brien’s 
face bending over Dickey far more 
beautiful than that other Mary’s. 

How many years after, I can- 
not remember, diphtheria swept 
through the house, taking Anne. 
Susan took it first, and she had been 
sick three days when Mary O’Brien 
came for the spring sewing. Again 
our noses were flattened to the win- 
dow—three noses instead of four. 
It was Mother who met Mary 
O’Brien at the door, however, while 
we listened, holding our breath like 
scared little mice. Mother stopped 
her before she had put foot to the 
bottom step and tried to turn her 
back with the frightening news— 
for diphtheria in those days, before 
the antitoxin, was frightening, and 
people ran from it as from the 
plague. 

“You must go right back, Mary 
O’Brien,” we could hear Mother call. 
And we could hear the answer: 
“But, ma’am, have you help 
enough? We won't be looking for 
it to go the rounds, but it’s best to 
be ready. Have you help enough to 
nurse them all? For if you haven't, 
I could nurse a bit and sew between 
times.” 
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In our excitement as to whether 
Mary O’Brien would stay or go we 
forgot to be scared. Mother warned, 
remonstrated, commanded—all to 
no purpose. When Mary O’Brien 
found there was no one in the house 
but Mother and Cook, she marched 
steadily up the stone steps and in 
the door. The crépe bonnet and 
dolman came off, not to go on again 
for weeks; and side by side with 
the old family doctor and Mother, 
she fought the battle that saved 
three lives and lost one. There 
seemed to be no hope for Anne 
from the first. Her heart ran down 
and snapped; and Mary O’Brien 
tended the dead with the same in- 
finite tenderness that she had spent 
on the living. For two long weary 
nights she sat up to keep the can- 
dles burning and tell her beads for 
a child of alien creed. It was she, 
and not Mother, who finally told us 
of Anne’s going; she waited until 
we were well on the road to mend- 
ing and then passed it on as a bit of 
news to rejoice over. 

“°Tis a way the Blessed Virgin 
has, now and again, of taking back 
a wee child to Her Own Self—when 
she’s not over strong. If yez should 
ask me what Anne was doing this 
blessed minute, I’d be saying like as 
not that she was playing in the 
Holy Mother’s bit of Paradise.” 

This satisfied us so completely 
that for a long time our chief pas- 
time while convalescing was pictur- 
ing all the wonderful things that 
were happening to Anne; and not 
altogether without twinges of envy. 
When we were well, Mary O’Brien 
made us the prettiest silk dresses 
we ever had and told us the best 
stories she knew. 

But the strongest part of that 
memory is the waking at dead of 
night when we were the sickest and 
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seeing the dim shadow of Mary 
O’Brien move up and down the 
nursery wall; growing thinner, 
taller, and more grotesque as she 
moved further from the night lamp, 
then dwindling again to natural size 
as she reached my cot. Leaning 
over, she would always whisper: 
“Sure, what could Mary O’Brien do 
now by way of comfort?” 

Every night, and many times a 
night, she would come and go; turn- 
ing a pillow, sponging off hot fore- 
heads and hands, giving a sip of 
cracked ice, and swabbing out a 
swollen throat. For weeks she could 
not have slept more than an hour 
or two at a time; yet I never heard 
her speak of weariness. 

And the last memory of all falls 
on the day Susan married Dickey 
Farron. Mother and father had 
died; Cynthia had gone into teach- 
ing; I to writing. There were no 
family fortunes, you see; and the 
home and the dearly beloved things 
in it had gone the way of the past. 
Mary O’Brien, hearing of Susan’s 
marriage, hunted me up. She 
wanted to make the wedding dress. 

“But she can’t afford a wedding 
dress,” I explained bluntly. “We’ve 
pooled all our resources and the 
best we can do is something for 
evening, a going-away dress, and 
two plain frocks for the house.” 

Mary O’Brien folded her hands— 
a gesture I had come to know as 
final. “But I'd like to be seeing her 
in white—so would her mother, 
were she here. If it wouldn’t be 
taking too much of your time, we 
might shop the goods. They 
wouldn’t cost much—two dollars at 
most—-I saw some _ yesterday. 
There’d be your mother’s lace to 
trim it, and I’d be making it, odd 
minutes, for love, just.” 

Again Mary O’Brien had her way, 
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Susan was married in white. Mary 
O’Brien came and dressed her; she 
brought the dish with the mice to 
hold the pins that fastened the wed- 
ding veil, and I heard her whisper 
her benediction over Susan’s bowed 
head: “The Holy Mother and St. 
Anthony keep ye.” 

Whatever happened to Mary 
O’Brien after that I do not know. 
To-day, for the first time, I am won- 
dering, finding out how much I 
care. Has she died or is she strug- 
gling somewhere against a lonely, 
sick old age—with little to keep her 
and old friends gone? Who has 
made it a business to see that com- 
fort and love attend her? Or has 
everyone forgotten her even as I 
have? This much I know: for 
seventeen years, two weeks in the 
spring, two in the fall, we have 
taken of her handiwork and the 


bounty of her heart and paid her 
with a few dollars and forgetful- 
ness. 


LITTLE ROADS 


In the rush and stress of life— 
in the desire to win success—youth 
can be so blind and pitiless. We 
dropped Mary O’Brien like one of 
the worn-out garments she had 
made. Having no more use for her, 
we let her slip away without even 
a street number to link us. She 
asked for nothing and we gave it, 
going our several ways self-en- 
grossed and self-sufficient. And so 
it goes with the Mary O’Briens the 
world over. They bring to their 
service a pride that is at once 
humble and majestic; and theirs is 
only the wish to serve. But, oh, the 
pity of it! How is it that we to 
whom the service is rendered take 
so little account of a human soul? 

Yet, out of the mass of men and 
women I have known—many of the 
great and honored—I think there 
has been no one who walked so 
close to the stars or who touched 
with so exquisite an understanding 
the heart of a child. 





LITTLE ROADS. 


By Nancy BuckLey. 


SomMeTIMEs I walk on a little white road 
That leads through the fair heart of June, 
And Joy holds my hand as I saunter along, 
And eventide comes all too soon. 


Sometimes I walk on a little gray road, 

That leads to a dull sullen sea, 

And my heart is a bitter and burdensome thing, 
For Grief makes the journey with me. 





THE STORY OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


By CHARLES O’SULLIVAN. 


ITH the single exception of the 

Declaration of Independence, 
no act of the United States ever had 
the far-reaching consequences of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The Decla- 
ration of Independence created 
modern democracy; the Monroe 
Doctrine dedicated a continent to 
the maintenance of democratic 
principles. On December 2, 1823, 
when President Monroe announced 
the intention of the United States 
to prevent the further extension of 
the monarchical system on the 
American continent, the King of 
Spain held vast possessions in 
South and North America, the Czar 
of Russia had established a flour- 
ishing colony a few miles from San 
Francisco and claimed title to ter- 
ritory extending from Northern 
Alaska far into California, and King 
Louis of France did not conceal his 
desire to erect Bourbon thrones in 
Mexico and Peru. The Monroe Doc- 
- trine fell like ice on the pretensions 
of those powerful monarchs and so 
completely undermined their do- 
minion in America that in time they 
were compelled to withdraw en- 
tirely. It was a great act, nobly 
conceived and most justly famed in 
history; and the story of how it 
came to be adopted as one of Amer- 
ica’s enduring principles is well 
worth the telling. 

The world of one hundred years 
ago was singularly like the world 
of to-day, full of jealousies and 
bickerings, threats and tumults, col- 
lapsing thrones and national bank- 
ruptcies. Indeed, so slavishly does 


history ape itself that France, then 
as now, was busily engaged in 
pounding the war drum, Turkey 
and Greece were clinching, England 
was facing a Continental coalition, 
and the United States was ponder- 
ing with solemn countenance the 
selfsame question she is trembling 
over to-day: whether or not she 
would take a part in European af- 
fairs? The answer in 1823 was 
“No,” but it was almost drowned by 
the “Yes” shouted by three of the 
greatest Americans of all time, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and Calhoun. Thus 
was the door left open for further 
consideration of the subject, al- 
though few then living would 
have believed that it would re- 
main ajar for so long as one hun- 
dred years. 

In 1823 the invitation to lend a 
hand in settling Europe’s affairs 
was tendered by England’s famous 
Foreign Secretary, the bold and 
brilliant George Canning. It was 
not any particular love for the 
United States that prompted this 
gesture, for throughout his entire 
life Canning knew but one love, and 
that was England. So absorbing 
was his passion for her that it 
blinded him to everything that did 
not tend to increase her riches or 
enhance her power. 

“The name I mean to conjure 
with, is England!” he boasted on 
one occasion. And again, when he 
was made Foreign Secretary for a 
second time, he outlined in a letter 
to a friend the policy he meant to 
pursue in dealing with other na- 
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tions: “For Europe,” he _ said 
proudly, “I shall be desirous now 
and then to read England!” But, 
like a true lover, Canning was the 
first to realize when danger imper- 
iled his beloved. In 1823 nasty 
words were being used about Eng- 
land by Continental statesmen, and 
many a dark glance was leveled in 
her direction by the wily Nesselrode 
of Russia, the scheming Metternich 
of Austria, and the ambitious Cha- 
teaubriand of France. For, accord- 
ing to the ideas of these gentlemen, 
England was not playing the game. 

Some years after the fall of Na- 
poleon, Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
formed a combination calling itself 
the Holy Alliance. In time France 


was permitted within this sacred 
circle, but England never actually 
joined, although she was interested 
to the extent of always being repre- 
sented at the meetings and con- 


gresses. The original intentions of 
the Holy Alliance were noble to the 
point of sublimity: to form a moral 
union of the nations for the promo- 
tion of the brotherhood of man and 
the maintenance of the peace of the 
world. But, as time passed and the 
shadow of Napoleon grew less, the 
emperors and kings felt their 
thrones more firm under them, so 
their words took on a baser tinge. 
No more talk was heard about 
“moral unions” or “the brother- 
hood of man,” but quite a good deal 
was said about “legitimate rulers” 
and “the divine right of kings.” 
And soon these words were trans- 
lated into action. When the people 
of Naples rose in revolt and toppled 
their king off his throne, the troops 
of the Holy Alliance promptly put 
him back again. Likewise a revo- 
lution in Piedmont was suppressed 
with heavy hand. Then came the 
question of King Ferdinand of 
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Spain’s trouble with his South 
American colonies. In that far land 
an insurrection of the most formi- 
dable kind had spread so fast that 
unless the Holy Alliance exercised 
repressive measures, the complete 
independence of the various states 
was only a matter of time. King 
Ferdinand was utterly incapable of 
dealing with the situation, for the 
fire of revolution had blazed up in 
Spain itself and threatened to con- 
sume his throne. Under these cir- 
cumstances a congress of the na- 
tions composing the Holy Alliance 
was called to meet in Verona in the 
fall of 1822, to arrange ways and 
means to restore Ferdinand to his 
throne and to put down the revolu- 
tion in South America. King 
Louis XVIII. of France was pre- 
pared to send an army into Spain 
at a moment’s notice to enable his 
Bourbon cousin to regain his 
throne; and it was thought that 
England would not be averse to 
lend her fleet to put down the revo- 
lution in South America, if it were 
clearly understood that she was to 
have a generous slice of territory in 
return for the service. 

Now, at that time, the seals of 
the British Foreign Office were held 
by a man whose career was con- 
sistently contemptible, the odious 
Lord Castlereagh, yellow with age, 
secretive, unstable, and unscrupu- 
lous. He believed in the divine 
right of kings as firmly as the Czar 
himself, secretly detested represen- 
tative governments, and thought 
revolutions by peoples against their 
rulers should be stamped out with 
bloody heel. The drastic steps 
taken by the Holy Alliance to crush 
the revolutions in Naples and Pied- 
mont won his entire approval, and 
he undoubtedly would have con- 
curred in any action they chose to 
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take to put down the revolutions in 
Spain and her colonies. Fortunately 
Providence intervened in the nick 
of time. On August 9, 1822, Lord 
Castlereagh, threatened by black- 
mailers with the exposure of a 
dreadful secret in his private life, 
cut his throat in a fit of depression, 
and some time later he was buried 
in Westminster Abbey midst the 
cheers of a populace delighted to 
be rid of such a monster. 
Immediately, the affairs of the 
Foreign Office were taken over by 
George Canning, a change soon felt 
in the most distant parts of the 
world. England’s sun, which had 
been under a cloud, once more 
shone resplendent. No wonder 


Prince Metternich mourned for the 
lost Castlereagh, whom he tearfully 
called his “second self”; no wonder 
the lofty Chateaubriand fell into 
poetic strain in describing the 


British Secretary’s “instinct for 
despotism and secret contempt 
for constitutional liberties.” Can- 
ning was no king’s man, but a 
people’s man through and through. 
Instead of sending some titled 
weakling to represent England at 
the Congress of Verona, he sent the 
Duke of Wellington, with instruc- 
tions to inform the assembled na- 
tions that England believed in the 
right of peoples to choose their own 
form of government and would take 
no part in suppressing the revolu- 
tions in Spain and South America. 
This ringing announcement, while 
it startled Europe, resulted even- 
tually, as it was certain to do, in 
the isolation of England. For the 
Holy Alliance had to go on with its 
work of suppressing revolutions 
and propping up tottering thrones; 
its very existence depended upon it. 

Unmindful, therefore, of the loud 
protests of England, the French 
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Army crossed the Bidassoa on April 
6, 1823, and invaded Spain. With 
no Wellington to oppose them, 
Napoleon’s veterans swept easily 
down the Peninsula, and in a few 
months the lilies of France floated 
in triumph over the fortress of 
Cadiz. Canning saw clearly enough 
what this meant. Once the revolu- 
tion in Spain was put down, the 
suppression of the uprising in South 
America would follow, and then, 
as the final shameful act in this 
drama of oppression, would come 
the division of the spoils amongst 
the Holy Allies. Already Russia 
had issued a ukase claiming part of 
the northwest coast of North Amer- 
ica, and Chateaubriand’s compre- 
hensive dream of French conquest 
included the placing of a Bourbon 
prince on the throne of the Mon- 
tezumas. Canning itched to take up 
arms to fight for the principle of 
non-intervention and the protection 
of British trade with South Amer- 
ica; but he hesitated when the Duke 
of Wellington warned him that 
England, exhausted as she was by 
the Napoleonic wars, was in no con- 
dition to face a powerful Conti- 
nental coalition alone. 

To find an ally for England then 
became Canning’s task, and to do 
this he turned his vision towards 
the young, vigorous nation rising so 
gloriously in the West. If the 
United States would join hands with 
England, the two nations could defy 
the world. Their interests, for the 
time being, at least, were identical. 
They both had a large maritime 
trade, and they both abhorred and 
resented the methods of the Holy 
Alliance... Why not, then, a com- 
bination that would at once check 
the pretensions of the Holy Alliance 
in South America and protect Brit- 
ish trade from interference? De- 
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liberately, but with apparent casu- 
alness, the Foreign Secretary 
broached the subject to Richard 
Rush, the American Minister to 
England. What would he think, 
he asked, of the United States and 
England going hand in hand in a 
policy that would prevent the Holy 
Alliance from acquiring dominion 
over the Spanish possessions in 
America either by conquest or ces- 
sion from Spain? Concert of action, 
he pointed out, would probably be 
unnecessary, as the mere announce- 
ment that the two countries held 
the same opinion on the subject 
and meant to pursue a common 
policy would be certain to have the 
necessary moral effect on the rest 
of the world. 

Rush, one of the smoothest of 
diplomats, discreet, ingratiating, 
and farseeing, fully appreciated the 


importance of the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s proposal, but, fearing some 
ulterior motive in the background, 


disguised his feelings. He feigned 
indifference, pumped Canning as to 
England’s intentions toward South 
America, and promised to seek in- 
structions from his government. 
This dilatory attitude of the Amer- 
ican minister forced Canning into 
the open, for if an alliance with 
America was to be of any use to 
England, it must be confirmed at 
once. On August 20, 1823, exactly 
four days after the informal con- 
versation, the Foreign Secretary put 
England’s proposals in writing, 
stating her South American prin- 
ciples as follows: 

(1) She conceived the recovery 
of the colonies by Spain to be hope- 
less. 

(2) The question of their recog- 
nition as independent states was 
one of time and circumstances. 

(3) She was not disposed to 
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throw any impediment in the way 
of an arrangement between the col- 
onies and the mother country, by 
amicable negotiation. 

(4) She aimed at the possession 
of no portion of the colonies her- 
self. 

(5) She could not see the trans- 
fer of any portion of them to any 
other power, with indifference. 

If the United States agreed with 
these views, said Canning, why not 
issue a concurrent declaration to 
let the world know that the two 
nations stood side by side? This 
would soon put a stop to the am- 
bitious plans of the Holy Alliance, 
end Spain’s jealousy as to her re- 
maining colonies, and, by showing 
the disinterestedness of the United 
States and Great Britain, quell the 
agitation in the South American 
states. He urged that negotiations 
be started at once, so that a conven- 
tion could be entered into without 
loss of precious time. 

Rush, a diplomat to his finger- 
tips, saw through the lines of this 
letter Canning’s intense eagerness 
for an American alliance, so he re- 
solved to play for high stakes. 
There was one thing very close to 
the heart of President Monroe, and 
that was the recognition by Europe 
of the South American states as 
free and independent. In 1822 the 
United States had formally recog- 
nized Colombia, Peru, Chile, Mexico, 
and Buenos Aires, and she was on 
the verge of recognizing the inde- 
pendence of several more. Rush 
felt that if, as an equivalent for the 
issuance of a joint declaration such 
as Canning desired, he could obtain 
the recognition by Great Britain of 
the South American republics, as 
free and independent states, he 
would be playing his cards for the _ 
best interest of his country. With 
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this end in view, he continued the 
negotiations, and after the exchange 
of several diplomatic notes, he 
finally came to close quarters with 
the British Foreign Secretary in a 
conference at the Foreign Office on 
September 18th. Canning again 
urged the consent of the United 
States to the issuance of the con- 
current declaration, explaining with 
his usual eloquence that the success 
of the French armies in Spain made 
it certain that a foreign expedi- 
tionary force would soon be moving 
toward South America. In reply 
Rush said that if the United States 
joined in such a declaration, it 
might be construed as a departure 
from her well-known system of for- 
eign policy, for would she not be 
implicating herself in the political 
system of Europe? Her foreign 
policy hitherto had been bottomed 
on the great maxim of preserving 


peace and harmony with all nations 
without forming entangling alli- 


ances with any. If she now joined 
hands with Great Britain, she 
would be acceding in the policy of 
one of the great European powers 
in distinct opposition to projects 
avowed by others of the first rank. 

From his capacious mind Can- 
ning at once brought forth a dozen 
different reasons why such a doc- 
trine should be abandoned on the 
present occasion. A new epoch had 
arrived; the question of South 
America was an American question 
even more than a European ques- 
tion; to allow the destinies of South 
America to be controlled by Europe 
would be dangerous to the United 
States; the commercial and mari- 
time interests involved were of vital 
importance; and, finally, a general 
policy must always yield to power- 
ful and controlling circumstances. 

Rush wasted no time in answer- 
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ing this fusillade, but at once made 
his final play. 

“The complication of the sub- 
ject,” he said, “may be cured at 
once and by Great Britain. Let 
Great Britain immediately and un- 
equivocally acknowledge the in- 
dependence of the new states. 
This will put an end to all diffi- 
culty.” 

Canning, taken aback, asked if 
that would make any difference in 
the conduct of the American Min- 
ister. Says Rush in his report to 
the State Department: 


“I replied, the greatest difference. 
. .. That great step being taken, 
I would stand upon my general 
powers as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. Into these, other nations 
would have no claim to look. I 
would be the interpreter of them 
myself. I had no hesitation in say- 
ing that, under this general war- 
rant, I would put forth with Great 
Britain the declaration to which he 
had invited me; that I would do so 
in the name of my government, and 
consent to its formal promulgation 
to the world under all the sanc- 
tions, and with all the present 
validity, that I could impart to it. 
I had examined all my instruc- 
tions for years past, bearing either 
directly or remotely, on the great 
cause of these new states; I saw in 
them all so steady and strong a de- 
sire for the firm establishment of 
their freedom and independence; I 
saw, too, sometimes in their letters 
and always in their spirit, so con- 
current a desire to see their inde- 
pendence recognized by Great 
Britain, as I had often made known 
to Lord Castlereagh, that I would 
not scruple, on seeing that impor- 
tant event come about, to lend my 
official name to the course pro- 
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posed, and count upon my govern- 
ment’s stamping with its sub- 
sequent approval the part which I 
acted.” 


For some reason Canning did not 
consider the hour had come for 
England to recognize the independ- 
ence of the South American states, 
so the negotiations so hopefully be- 
gun fell to pieces. It is notable, 
however, that the British Foreign 
Secretary always believed that the 
promulgation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine was the direct result of his 
negotiations with Rush. In a letter 
written to Sir Charles Bagot a few 
days after the arrival in England of 
President Monroe’s message of De- 
cember 2, 1823, he said: 


“I have very little doubt that the 
President was encouraged to make 
this declaration about the South 
American states by his knowledge 
of our sentiments. I inquired of 
Mr. Rush in August whether he 
had, or was likely to have, any in- 
structions on that subject. I found 
that he had none; but that if we 
would place ourselves on the same 
line as the United States by ac- 
knowledging the South American 
states, he would say, swear, sign 
anything—sub spiritu and with per- 
fect certainty of not being dis- 
avowed—to prevent any interfer- 
ence on the part of the Continental 
powers or Spain. We were not pre- 
pared to acknowledge immediately; 
and, of course, we would not stip- 
ulate against Spain. Our flirtation 
therefore went off; but it left a ten- 
derness behind it. .. . When the 
President’s speech arrived, all was 
consternation among the Allies, 
and their first suspicion was no 
less than a_ secret treaty with 


America,” 
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While Rush was carrying on his 
negotiations in England, his letters 
telling of them began to arrive in 
America. Those statesmen of to- 
day whose hearts flutter at the mere 
thought of the United States inter- 
fering in European affairs should 
ponder the cool way President Mon- 
roe and his advisers faced the ques- 
tion one hundred years ago. What 
would be for the ultimate benefit of 
the country? was the patriotic ques- 
tion they sought to answer. To 
further America’s interests, to se- 
cure her safety and enhance her 
power, those men were prepared, if 
necessary, to disregard Washing- 
ton’s warning, fling aside the theory 
of isolation, and enter into a com- 
pact with a foreign power, that 
would, in all probability, result in 
an alliance for war. President 
Monroe, cautious and sometimes 
timid, but rich in experience and 
common sense, was anxious to have 
the opinions of the best minds in 
the country before acting on Can- 
ning’s proposals. He turned, there- 
fore, to Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison, the two men with 
whom he had been so closely asso- 
ciated since Revolutionary days, 
writing to Jefferson in this strain: 


“T transmit to you two despatches, 
which were receiv’d from Mr. Rush, 
while I was lately in Washington, 
which involve interests of the high- 


est importance. They contain two 
letters from Mr. Canning, suggest- 
ing designs of the holy alliance, 
against the Independence of So. 
America, & proposing a co-opera- 
tion, between G. Britain & the 
U. States, in support of it, against the 
members of that alliance.... Many 
important considerations are in- 
volved in this proposition. Ist, 
Shall we entangle ourselves, at all, 
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in European politicks, & wars, on 
the side of any power, against 
others, presuming that a concert, 
by agreement, of the kind proposed, 
may lead to that result? 2d, If a 
case can exist in which a sound 
maxim may, & ought to be departed 
from, is not the present instance 
precisely the case? 3d, Has not the 
epoch arriv’d when G. Britain must 
take her stand, either on the side of 
the monarchs of Europe, or of the 
U. States, & in consequence, either 
in favor of Despotism or of liberty, 
& may it not be presum’d, that 
aware of that necessity, her govern- 
ment, has seiz’d on the present oc- 
currence, as that which it deems 
the most suitable, to announce & 
mark the commenc’ment of that 
career? 

“My own impression is that we 
ought to meet the proposal of the 
British govt. & to make it known, 
that we would view an interference 
on the part of the European powers, 
and especially an attack on the col- 
onies, by them, as an attack on 
ourselves, presuming that if they 
succeeded with them, they would 
extend it to us.” 


To this letter Jefferson replied on 
October 24th, in the following en- 
thusiastic sentences: 


“The question presented by the 
letters you have sent me, is the 
most momentous which has been 
ever offered to my contemplation 
since that of Independence that 


made us a nation. ... Our first 
and fundamental maxim should be 
never to entangle ourselves in the 
broils of Europe, our second, never 
to suffer Europe to intermeddle with 
Cis-Atlantic affairs. America, North 
and South, has a state set of inter- 
ests distinct from those of Europe, 
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and peculiarly her own. She should 
therefore have a system of her own 
separate and apart from that of 
Europe. ... Great Britain is the 
nation which can do us the most 
harm of any one, or all, on earth, 
and with her on our side we need 
not fear the whole world; with her 
then we should the most sedulously 
cherish a cordial friendship; and 
nothing would tend more to knit 
our affections than to be fighting 
once more, side by side, in the same 
cause. Not that I would purchase 
even her amity at the price of tak- 
ing part in her wars, but the war in 
which the present proposition 
might engage us, should that be it’s 
consequence, is not her war, but 
ours. It’s object is to introduce and 
establish, the American system, of 
keeping out of our land all foreign 
powers, of never permitting those of 
Europe to intermeddle with the af- 
fairs of our nations. It is to main- 
tain our own principle, not to de- 
part from it, and if, to facilitate 
this, we can effect a division in the 
body of the European powers, and 
draw over to our side it’s most 
powerful member, surely we should 
do it, but I am clearly of Mr. Can- 
ning’s opinion that it will prevent, 
instead of provoking war. With 
Great Britain withdrawn from their 
scale and shifted into that of our 
two continents, all Europe com- 
bined would not undertake such a 
war. For how would they propose 
to get at either enemy without su- 
perior fleets? ... 

... “I should think it therefore 
advisable that the Executive should 
encourage the British government 
to a continuance in the dispositions 
expressed in these letters, by an 
assurance of this concurrence 
with them as far as his authority 
goes.” 
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It is notable that the great con- 
stitutionalist, James Madison, was 
ready to go even further than Mon- 
roe and Jefferson. Not only was he 
ready to join with England in a 
concurrent declaration, and, if nec- 
essary, to be her ally in a war to 
prevent the interference of the Holy 
Alliance in South America, but he 
eagerly proposed extending the 
declaration so as to cover the Span- 
ish and Greek patriots. The follow- 
ing is his letter to President 
Monroe: 


“From the disclosures of Mr. 
Canning it appears as was other- 
wise to be inferred, that the success 
of France agst. Spain would be fol- 
lowed by attempts of the Holy Al- 
liance to reduce the revolutionized 
colonies of the latter to their former 
dependence. 

“The professions we have made 
to these neighbors, our sympathy 
with their Liberties & Independ- 
ence, the deep interests we have in 
the most friendly relations with 
them, and the consequences threat- 
ened by a command of their re- 
sources by the great powers confed- 
erated agst. the Rights & Reforms 
of which we have given so con- 
spicuous & persuasive an example, 
all unite in calling for our efforts 
to defeat the meditated crusade. 

“It is particularly fortunate that 
the Policy of G. Britain tho’ guided 
by calculations different from ours, 
has presented a co-operation for an 
object the same with ours. With 
that co-operation we have nothing 
to fear from the rest of Europe; 
and with it the best reliance on suc- 
cess to our just & laudable views. 
There ought not to be any back- 
wardness therefore, I think, in 
meeting her in the way she has 
proposed; keeping in view of course 
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the spirit & forms of the Constitu- 
tion in every step taken in the road 
to war, which must be the last step, 
if those short of war should be 
without avail. 

“. . . Will it not be honorable to 
our country & possibly not alto- 
gether in vain to invite the British 
Govt to extend the avowed disap- 
probation of the project agst the 
Spanish colonies, to the enterprize 
of France agst Spain herself; and 
even to join in some declaratory 
act in behalf of the Greeks? On the 
supposition that no form could be 
given to the act clearing it of a 
pledge to follow it up by war, we 
ought to compare the good to he 
done, with the little injury to be ap- 
prehended to the U. S. shielded as 
their interests would be by the 
power & the fleets of G. Britain 
united with their own. These are 
questions however wch may require 
more information than I possess, 
and more reflection than I can now 
give them.” 


With these letters in his pocket 
President Monroe attended a meet- 
ing of his Cabinet on November 7th, 
and here he struck his first snag. 
Monroe’s Cabinet was composed of 
a remarkable set of men. John 
Quincy Adams, learned, experi- 
enced, and cantankerous, shone as 
Secretary of State; the profound 
and virtuous Calhoun was Secre- 
tary of War; George Crawford of 
Georgia, a presidential possibility of 
the day, was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; the Attorney General was the 
scholarly and eloquent William 
Wirt; and J. G. Southard of New 
Jersey was Secretary of the Navy. 

From the very first, Adams op- 
posed any alliance or even codpera- 
tion with England. The splendor 
of Canning’s idea he readily ad- 
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mitted and with characteristic bold- 
ness immediately claimed title to it 
for the United States; but he wished 
to twist and change it about so as 
to make it wholly American. Both 
dignity and candor, said the astute 
Secretary, required that the United 
States avow her principles explicitly 
rather than to come in as a cock- 
boat in the wake of the British men- 
of-war. John C. Calhoun took a 
very different view of the situation. 
Feeling certain that the Holy Al- 
liance would attempt to crush the 
South American republics, he 
thought the United States owed a 
sacred duty to herself, to the people 
of South America, and to humanity, 
to use all possible means to prevent 
such a calamity. To proceed alone 
would mean to court certain defeat; 
and he was confident that England 
would never take a stand against 
the Holy Alliance unless assured of 
American assistance. He was in 
favor, therefore, of giving Richard 
Rush discretionary power to accept 
Canning’s proposals and join in a 
declaration with England against 
the interference of the Holy Allies 
in South America. 

The argument waxed warm and 
enlivened many Cabinet meetings. 
President Monroe was much per- 
plexed at finding the chief men of 
the country so divided on the ques- 
tion. Here was a crisis in the af- 
fairs of the nation, by far the most 
serious that had arisen in his time, 
yet none knew what to do. To per- 
mit the Holy Alliance to reconquer 
South America would be to allow a 


blow to be struck at liberty, from 


which the United States was bound 
in the end to be the chief sufferer; 
and, on the other hand, to codperate 
with England would be a departure 
from Washington’s strict injunc- 
tion against entangling alliances 
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with foreign nations. How was 
this problem, so vital to the inter- 
ests of the United States, to be 
solved so as to protect present in- 
terests and safeguard future gen- 
erations? The question worried 
the conscientious President to such 
an extent that the keen Adams no- 
ticed his peculiar condition, and on 
November 13th he made the follow- 
ing shrewd comment in his diary: 


“I find the President yet alto- 
gether unsettled in his own mind as 
to the answer to be given to Mr. 
Canning’s proposals, and alarmed, 
far beyond anything I could have 
conceived possible, with the fear 
that the Holy Alliance are about to 
restore immediately all South 
America to Spain. Calhoun stim- 
ulates the panic, and the news that 
Cadiz has surrendered to the French 
has so affected the President that 
he appeared entirely to despair of 
the cause of South America.” 


The next day, November 14th, 
there was a Cabinet meeting, and 
Adams’s diary contains this sar- 
donic entry: 


“The subject of Mr. Canning’s 
proposals was resumed and I soon 
found the source of the President’s 
despondency with regard to South 
American affairs. Calhoun is per- 
fectly moonstruck by the surrender 
of Cadiz and says the Holy Alliance 
with ten thousand men will restore 
all Mexico and all South America 
to the Spanish dominion.” 


At this meeting Calhoun again 
urged the President to give Rush 
discretionary power to accept Can- 
ning’s proposals, and Adams as 
firmly urged him to do nothing of 
the kind. So heated did the dis- 
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cussion become that President Mon- 
roe cooled the ardor of the com- 
batants by suggesting in his tactful 
way that perhaps the best thing to 
do would be to send an envoy ex- 
traordinary to Europe to act as 
occasion might require with refer- 
ence to Canning’s proposals or any 
emergency relating to South Amer- 
ica, and for this position he pro- 
posed the name of Ex-President 
Madison. Adams _ acknowledged 
that no man was more fitted for 
such an appointment, but he seems 
to have refrained from encourag- 
ing the President to carry out his 
idea. 

The day of the President’s mes- 
sage was fast approaching, yet on 
November 18th Adams and Calhoun 
were still at odds. Says Adams of 
the meeting on that day: 


“Mr. Calhoun was there and Mr. 
Southard came in shortly after. 
Mr. Calhoun said he was confirmed 
in the view he had taken of the 
designs of the Holy Allies on South 
America. I said I was quite con- 
firmed in mine. The President ap- 
pears yet to be in an extraordinary 
degree of dejection.” 


Finally the persistent Secretary 


of State carried his point. It was 
decided that President Monroe 
should notify the world in his an- 
nual message that the United States 
considered the condition of the 
South American states as a question 
that concerned America solely, and 
that any attempt on the part of 
European nations to conquer or 
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colonize them would be regarded 
by her as an unfriendly act. Let- 
ters along the same lines were pre- 
pared by Adams for the Russian 
Government in reply to the ukase 
of the Czar Alexander, and for Mr. 
Rush in answer to Canning’s pro- 
posals; and so anxious was the 
Secretary that it should appear 
clearly from these papers that they 
were but various parts of one sys- 
tem, that he sharply criticized the 
first draft of President Monroe’s 
message, as sounding like “a sum- 
mons to arms, to arms against all 
Europe, and for objects of policy 
exclusively European, Greece and 
Spain.” The second draft, however, 
met his unqualified approval, as ap- 
pears from the triumphant note in 
the diary on November 24th: 


“The President read me his para- 
graphs respecting the Greeks, Spain, 
Portugal, and South America. I 
thought them quite unexception- 
able, and drawn up altogether in 
the spirit that I had so urgently 
pressed on Friday and Saturday. I 
was highly gratified at the change, 
and only hope the President will 
adhere to his present views.” 


The President did not change his 
mind, and on December 2, 1823, 
when his annual message to the 
Congress was given to the public, 
the Monroe Doctrine, embodying 
the original idea of Canning, as 
elaborated by Adams, and expressed 
by Monroe, was added for all time 
to the great principles of interna- 
tional justice. 
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By THE Eprror. 


The 


(This is the second of a series of lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Church, New York City. 


The series was entitled “False Prophets.” 
the February issue.) 

PINIONS vary as to the im- 

portance of that oddly inter- 
esting human phenomenon, George 
Bernard Shaw. Some profess to 
consider him one of the greatest of 
living thinkers. Others take him 
to be a literary trickster—a char- 
latan. His publishers tell us that 
he “does the thinking for half 
Europe.” Indeed, the “blurb” on 
the jacket of one of his recent books 
conveys the information that 


“When Shaw speaks, all the world 
listens.” 
One thing seems certain. 


He 
knows how to write. His dialogue 
snaps and crackles and scintillates. 
His wit is unquestioned. He is a 
master, not only of paradox, but of 
epigram. Though he challenges 
the impatience of his readers by 
writing preposterously long pref- 
aces to his plays, no reader skips 
the prefaces. They are better than 
the plays. The tail always wags the 
dog (if we may call a preface a 
tail). True, Shaw can be dull. 
Witness Back to Methuselah, a play 
that takes three nights for one per- 
formance, and that is not only ab- 
surdly long drawn out, but also in- 
tolerably dreary. Homer some- 
times nods. Shaw nods and the 
audience nods with him. But, gen- 
erally speaking, tediousness is the 
last of his defects. He is diabol- 
ically smart. 

His method is that of a mounte- 
bank, or a jester. His symbol is 
the cap and bells, his prototype the 
court fool. The fool was privileged 


lecture, on H. G. Wells, will appear in 


to cut capers before the very face 
of the king. He might insult the 
king, mock him, mimic him, laugh 
uproariously at him. He might 
snap his fingers under the king’s 
nose, or hit him on the head with a 
bladder. And, to use a clownish 
phrase, he could “get away with 
it.” He was immune. Lése-ma- 
jesté meant nothing to him. So, 
Shaw’s trick is to insult those by 
whose favor he lives. He snaps his 
fingers in the face of his audience— 
or his readers. He hits them on the 
head, sometimes with an airy blad- 
der, more often with a knotted 
club. He tickles them with a ra- 
pier, and while they laugh, he sticks 
it between their ribs. For he is a 
murderous joker. 

The miracle is, that, like the 
court fool, he “gets away with it.” 
The English people, to whom he 
specially addresses himself, are per- 
haps of all peoples the most sen- 
sitive to ridicule. Furthermore, 
if they must be insulted, they 
would rather have any man but an 
Irishman do it. Yet Shaw, the 
Irishman, pokes fun at the English, 
and they laugh with him at them- 
selves. Then he calls them asses 
and dolts for laughing when they 
should be angry, and they clap their 
hands with joy and admiration. He 
bellows at them that they are im- 
beciles, arid they exclaim, “Isn’t the 
fellow deliciously droll!” 

But let no American call the Eng- 
lish obtuse. If Shaw has the Eng- 
lish hypnotized, he has the Amer- 
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icans bamboozled. When some of 
our fellow citizens attempted, a few 
years ago, to prevent the perform- 
ance of one of Shaw’s plays in New 
York, on the ground of its immo- 
rality, Shaw fairly shrieked his in- 
dignation. He declared that the 
Americans were “indecently mad.” 
He avowed that the letters they 
wrote him contained “vile lan- 
guage,” “gross suggestions,” and 
“raving obscenity.” Those who are 
accustomed to Shaw’s habit of mel- 
odramatic exaggeration will under- 
stand that by that ferocious invec- 
tive he meant merely to convey the 
fact that some people told him that 
the play in question is indecent and 
immoral. It is notorious that Shaw 


raises a wild hubbub when people 
disagree with him. When his in- 
dignation is aroused, the maddest 
exaggeration 


seems understate- 
ment. Take another example. 
Years ago, he says, he attended a 
meeting in a Methodist parsonage, 
to discuss marriage and divorce. 
He declared afterwards that “Peter 
the Great would have been shocked 
... and Don Juan would have fled 
into a monastery,” if they had heard 
what was said at the meeting in 
that innocent parsonage. He means, 
probably, that some clergyman used 
blunt Biblical words to describe 
Shaw’s plans for the abolition of 
marriage, and the establishment of 
polygamy. 

However, certain American ad- 
mirers, undeterred by Shaw’s brutal 
and vulgar attack upon their fellow 
citizens, tempted his ire again by 
inviting him to come across the At- 
lantic, give a few lectures, as an 
excuse for a huge honorarium, and 
submit himself to the idolatry of 
the intelligentsia. But Shaw only 
volleyed back, “Why should I go to 
America, the land of lynchings and 
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of bandits. Who knows but that I 
should be shot down on the streets 
of New York, or burned at the stake 
in Illinois!” The Americans who 
had invited him chuckled at that 
typically Shavian pleasantry, and 
gave it wide publicity, just as Bos- 
well used to hasten to record in the 
biography, in perpetuam rei me- 
moriam, the fact that he had again 
been manhandled and browbeaten 
and bulldozed by Doctor Johnson. 
Johnson, of course, we can easily 
forgive, for under his brusqueness 
he concealed a heart as tender as a 
woman’s, but if Shaw has a heart 
at all, no one has seen it, and Shaw 
will never reveal it. To cite, in 
passing, another instance or two of 
his subtle repartee: Some fond en- 
thusiast asked him adoringly why 
he never eats meat. “For fear of 
becoming as stupid as you meat- 
eaters,” was his subtly witty reply. 
When asked to attend the tercen- 
tenary of Shakespeare’s birth, at 
Stratford, he answered, “I do not 
keep my own birthday. Why should 
I keep Shakespeare’s?” Many an- 
ecdotes of this kind have been cir- 
culated by Shaw’s press agents as 
a demonstration of his wit. But 
there are some Philistines who de- 
clare that they prove him to be a 
barbarian or a blatherskite. 

But there is method in his bru- 
tality, as in his buffoonery. Like 
the court fool, he catches attention 
with his antics and his grimaces, 
his cruel witticisms and his brutal 
manners, and having caught atten- 
tion, he shouts out his ribaldry and 
his blasphemy. In a letter to Frank 
Harris, he says, “As to myself, of 
course I am a ruffian. But I am only 
ruffianly nor-nor-west. Though it 
be ruffianism, yet there is method 
in it.” “Waggery as a medium,” he 
explains, “is invaluable, I had only 
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to say with simplicity what I really 
meant and everyone would laugh. 
I know that my opinions appear ex- 
travagant and insincere, but if the 
British people only knew how much 
[ am in earnest, they would make 
me drink the hemlock.” Elsewhere 
he adds, significantly, and modestly, 
“If a great man could make us 
understand him, we should hang 
him.” 

Of course, Shaw is not always 
heavy and brutal. More often— 
indeed almost always—he is clever 
and genuinely witty. I will even 
concede that he is brilliant. But if 
one asks me to confess that Shaw 
is an original thinker, I demur. For 
it seems to me that any fairly at- 
tentive reader of Shaw must 
quickly detect the fact that Shavian 
“originality” is in reality ready- 
made. He follows a formula. The 
formula is to ridicule what the 


human race reverences, and to ex- 
tol what the human race abom- 
inates. 

For example: Mankind has al- 
ways held religion to be a bless- 


ing. Shaw says it is a curse. Pov- 
erty is generally considered a mis- 
fortune, but not necessarily a sin. 
Shaw protests that poverty is a 
crime. Most men and women think 
that the love of:a child for its 
mother is beautiful. Shaw calls it 
“horrible.” We believe marriage to 
be a sacrament and a safeguard of 
morality. Shaw blatantly protests 
that “marriage is the most licen- 
tious of institutions.” Patriotism, 
when genuine, is admittedly noble. 
Shaw declares it disgraceful. Chris- 
tians consider the martyrs to be the 
greatest heroes of the human race. 
Even non-Christians, who think the 
martyrs died in vain, nevertheless 
are wont to admire them because 
they died for principle and for con- 
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science. Martyrdom, for any cause, 
demands a combination of moral 
and physical bravery. But Shaw 
thinks martyrdom to be proof pos- 
itive of asininity. He lampoons the 
martyrs and grossly caricatures 
them. Consistently, he refused a 
chance to be a martyr. When the 
Great War was imminent, and even 
when it had actually begun, he was 
berating England, and praising 
Germany. But, for once, the Eng- 
lish refused to laugh. So he first 
became silent and then changed his 
views, to conform with those of the 
multitude. 

In view of this cowardice, it 
is significant that he has a par- 
ticularly vitriolic detestation of 
St. Athanasius. He calls him “a 
fool, an irreligious fool, and, in the 
only serious sense of the word, a 
damned fool.” Now, Athanasius 
was the man who stood “against 
the world” (Athanasius contra 
mundum) in defense of the divinity 
of Christ. Remembering that, we 
may understand why Shaw selects 
him, from among all the saints, as 
an object of special vituperation. 

Take one more instance of Shaw’s 
automatic and mechanical perverse- 
ness. Shakespeare being sacro- 
sanct, Shaw berates him. He says 
that Shakespeare’s plays are “full 
of moral platitudes, jingo claptrap, 
tavern pleasantries, bombast and 
drivel, and stolen scraps of philos- 
‘ophy.” Even Hamlet does not es- 
cape. “The lines put into the ac- 
tor’s mouth to indicate to the pit 
that Hamlet is a philosopher, are 
for the most part mere harmonious 
platitude, which, with a little de- 
basement of the word-music, would 
be proper to Pecksniff.” 

Shaw gibes at Shakespearean ac- 
tors, and, as usual, ignoring chiv- 
alry, attacks a particularly noble 
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and gifted woman, Mary Anderson. 
“The world,” he says, “prostrates 
itself like a doormat to kiss the feet 
of ‘Our Mary.’” But “She was no 
actress. She left the stage before 
she had served her apprenticeship.” 
Evidently, Shaw’s penchant for per- 
versity never deserts him. He sim- 
ply will not agree with the human 
race. But his fidelity to his for- 
mula is tiresome, and it finally be- 
comes insufferably monotonous. 
His philosophy is unmitigated 
pessimism. All that is, is wrong. 
All that exists must be destroyed. 
“I am, always have been, and al- 
ways shall be a_ revolutionary 
writer,” he says, speaking in his 
own name. And in the name of 
Tanner, in Man and Superman, he 
boasts, “I shatter creeds and de- 
molish idols.” Cato was content 
with a modest program. Carthago 
est delenda, Carthage must be de- 


stroyed. But Shaw cries out for the 


destruction of all civilization. He 
knows nothing good. “Our laws 
make law impossible. Our pros- 
perity is organized robbery. Pros- 
perity is theft, said Proudhon, and 
this is the only perfect truism that 
has been uttered on the subject. 
Our morality is impudent hypoc- 
risy; our wisdom is administered by 
inexperienced dupes. Our power is 
wielded by cowards and weaklings. 
Our honor is false in all its parts. 
I am against the existing order.” 
Even so blasé a critic as James 
Huneker is somewhat appalled (or 
was he amused?) by the sweeping 
universality of Shaw’s condemna- 
tions. He sums them up: “We are 
all wrong. Religious faith is mod- 
ified ancestor worship. Social life 
is a sham. All our glories, civic 
and military, poetic and practical, 
artistic and mechanical, have been 
a huge mistake.” But Huneker has 
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not done full justice to Shaw’s pes- 
simism. Listen to the rest of it in 
Shaw’s own words. “Beauty, puri- 
ty, respectability, religion, moral- 
ity, art, patriotism, bravery, and the 
rest, are nothing but words which 
I, or anyone else, can turn inside 
out like a glove.” One can almost 
hear him catching his breath when 
he comes to the word “bravery,” 
and saying sotto voce, “Let me see, 
have I left out anything?” and then 
adding, as a precaution, “and the 
rest.” Let us admit that he has 
forgotten nothing. He has damned 
everything. But that there may be 
“full measure heaped up and flow- 
ing over,” he continues: “Cowardice 
is universal. Patriotism, public 
opinion, parental duty, discipline, 
morality, are only fine names for 
intimidation; and cruelty, gluttony, 
and credulity keep cowardice in 
countenance.” “What is fashion- 
able society? What does it pretend 
to be? An exquisite dance of 
nymphs. But what is it? A hor- 
rible procession of wretched girls, 
each in the claws of a cynical, cun- 
ning, avaricious, disillusioned, ig- 
norantly experienced, foul-minded 
old woman whom she calls mother, 
whose duty it is to corrupt her mind 
and to sell her to the highest 
bidder.” 

After such a breathless outpour- 
ing of adjectives the reader may be 
tempted to ask himself, “Is this 
literature, or is it Billingsgate? Is 
the man an artist, or a blather- 
skite?” Whatever may be the an- 
swer, one fact is obvious. Shaw 
makes Schopenhauer seem like 
Polyanna. 

Worst of all (or should we say, 
to interpret Shaw’s mind, best of 
all), there is no remedy. There is 
no hope. “Away with this goose- 
cackle about ‘progress,’” he cries. 
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“Manas he is, never will nor can 
add a cubit to his stature by any of 
its quackeries, political, scientific, 
educational, religious, artistic.” “I 
do not know whether you have any 
illusions left on the subject of edu- 
cation, progress, and so forth. I 
have none. . . . My nurse was fond 
of remarking that you cannot make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, and 
the more I see of the efforts of our 
churches and universities and liter- 
ary sages, to raise the mass above 
its level, the more convinced I am 
that my nurse was right.” Surely, 
that nurse must have been a wise 
old crone, to know more than all 
the churches and universities and 
literary sages taken together. Since 
she is right, as Shaw says, no doubt 
we must all adopt her philosophy. 
But it surely is going to take the 
joy out of life. The world of Shaw 
—and of his nurse—is a world of 


gloom. Even the cross-grained Cal- 
vinists in The Devil’s Disciple never 
imagined anything more dreary and 
hopeless. Shaw believes in the total 
depravity of the human race. 
Being a universal iconoclast and 
an unmitigated pessimist, Shaw is, 


naturally, anti-religious. He thinks 
Voltaire was a credulous fool for 
believing even that there may be a 
God: “I rail at the theistic credulity 
of Voltaire. Even atheists reproach 
me with infidelity and anarchists 
with nihilism, because I cannot en- 
dure their moral tirades.” More 
atheistic than the atheists, more ni- 
hilistic than the anarchists, less 
moral than either, surely he is a 
devil of a fellow. However, the 
atheism, the nihilism, the immoral- 
ism are good business. He admits 
it: “Instead of exclaiming ‘Send this 
inconceivable Satanist to the stake,’ 
the respectable newspapers pith me 
by announcing ‘Another book by 
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this brilliant and _ thoughtful 
writer.’” Perhaps, after all, he is 
an atheist, as he is a ruffian, “only 
nor-nor-west.” 

It must be confessed, however, 
that if his atheism is only play- 
acting, or “strictly business,” he 
succeeds in giving a semblance of 
vehement sincerity to his irreligious 
utterances. “I loathe,” he says, 
“the mass of mean superstitions 
and misunderstood prophecies 
which is still rammed down the 
throat of the children of this coun- 
try under the name of Christianity, 
as contemptuously as ever.” He 
calls Christianity “this religion of 
Salvation,” which “has for its em- 
blem a gibbet, for its chief sensa- 
tion a sanguinary execution after 
torture, and for its central mystery 
an insane vengeance bought off by 
a trumpery expiation.” His de- 
scription of the origin of the Chris- 
tian religion is equally distorted and 
even more fantastic. “Many things 
that man does not himself contrive 
or devise, are always happening: 
death, plagues, tempests, blights, 
floods, sunrise and sunset, growths 
and harvests and decay. ... We 
conclude that somebody must be 
doing it all, or that somebody is 
doing the good, and somebody else 
the evil—hence you postulate gods 
and devils, angels and demons. You 
propitiate these powers with pres- 
ents called sacrifices, and flatteries 
called praises.” 

The process is simple—too sim- 
ple. Shaw describes the religion of 
a savage. Then he attacks and, to 
his own satisfaction, demolishes 
that religion. But he imagines that 
he has demolished the religion of 
intelligent Christians. The task he 
sets himself is too easy. If he is so 
devilishly clever, why does he not 
describe the Christian religion in 
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the words, let us say, of John Henry 
Newman, and demolish that, if he 
can. As it is, he demolishes only 
the religion of a Fiji Islander. 

Any honest’ controversialist 
knows that if one is preparing to 
attack anything or anybody, one 
must first describe the object of at- 
tack fairly. A portrait must not be 
a caricature. But Shaw has no por- 
trait of Christianity. He knows 
only the caricature. Perhaps there 
is a mite of an excuse for him. He 
was brought up in Irish Protestan- 
tism, and that religion is not the 
most lovable of all forms of Chris- 
tianity. He says that when he was 
a little boy, he was compelled to go 
to church on Sunday, and though 
he escaped from that before he was 
ten, it prejudiced him so violently 
that it was twenty years before he 
could force himself to set foot 
across the threshold of a church 


again. Evidently he had small train- 


ing in religion. His parents could 
hardly have sent him to church (I 
wonder if he was taken by the pes- 
simistic nurse) before he was six 
or seven. He finished his course 
“before he was ten.” He had there- 
fore only three or four years of 
churchgoing. But in that short 
time irreparable damage was done 
to his soul. “All the vulgarity, 
savagery, bad-blood that has marred 
my literary work was certainly laid 
upon me in that house of Satan.” 
Now, I have no particular zeal for 
the defense of Irish Protestantism, 
but I must confess that I faintly 
suspect a touch of exaggeration in 
Shaw’s statement of the terrible 
things that were done to him, in 
three years, in that Satanical place, 
the church. Allowing for his usual. 
exaggeration, perhaps he means 
that the minister called him a 
naughty boy, or that his mother 
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spanked him for not learning his 
Sunday School lesson. 

But ever since the tender age of 
less than ten, he has certainly been 
doing his best to “get even” with 
the Church. We may tolerate that. 
Anyone may have his fling at the 
Church. It would seem, however, 
that a sense of decency, if not a 
natural shrinking from blasphemy, 
should prevent his insulting the 
gentle Person of Jesus Christ. But 
not even Christ escapes him. “Set- 
ting aside the huge mass of incul- 
cated Christ-worship which has no 
real significance, because it has no 
intelligence, there is among people 
who are really free to think for 
themselves, a great deal of hearty 
dislike of Jesus and of contempt 
for his failure to save himself and 
overcome his enemies by personal 
bravery and cunning as Mohammed 
did. I have heard this feeling ex- 
pressed far more impatiently by 
persons brought up in England as 
Christians, than by Mohammedans, 
who are, like their prophet, very 
civil to Jesus.” 

Shaw must mix in queer circles 
if he meets people who “heartily 
dislike Jesus” and who express 
“contempt for his failure,” who 
deny His “personal bravery” and 
regret that He did not practise cun- 
ning like Mohammed. 

But he himself says worse things. 
He claims that St. Matthew makes 
Our Savior to be insane, and that 
“if we had no other documents, we 
should have been much less loth to 
say, “There is a man who was sane 
until Peter hailed him as the Christ, 
and who then became a mono- 
maniac.’ We should have pointed 
out that his delusion is a very com- 
mon delusion among the insane, 
and that such insanity is quite con- 
sistent with the retention of the 
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argumentative cunning and pene- 
tration which Jesus displayed in 
Jerusalem after his delusion had 
taken complete hold of him.” This 
passage pretends to be primarily a 
slap at Matthew, but one must be 
singularly obtuse who does not de- 
tect that Shaw is using Matthew as 
a club with which to strike Jesus. 

The peculiar trick of dishonesty 
which permits Shaw to give a blow 
to Christ without directly aiming 
at Him, is manifest again in a pas- 
sage from the preface to Androcles 
and the Lion, where Shaw is, osten- 
sibly, arguing for the right to think 
and to speak realistically of Jesus. 
He says you may not “venture to 
wonder how Christ would have 
looked if he had shaved, and had 
his hair cut, or what size in shoes 
he. took, or whether he swore when 
he stood on a nail in the carpenter’s 
shop, or could not button his robe 
when he was in a hurry... . If 
you tell any part of his story in the 
vivid terms of modern colloquial 
slang, you will produce an extraor- 
dinary dismay and horror among 
the iconolaters.” 

Now, I have never heard of Chris- 
tians who desired to imagine all 
these things about the appearance 
of Christ. But, barring the thought 
of the swearing, which is distinctly 
blasphemous, I should not be dis- 
mayed or horrified if some devout 
and simple lover of Jesus Christ 
were curious about the intimate de- 
tails of Our Savior’s appearance 
and His manner. I reserve my “hor- 
ror and dismay” for the man who 
pretends to argue for simplicity and 
naiveté in the consideration of 
Jesus, when in reality he knows 
that he is scoffing sacrilegiously. 
If a childlike saint thinks what 
Shaw imagines, it is piety. When 
Shaw writes it, it is blasphemy. 
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The sin is not in the words, but in 
the mind, and in the motive. 

His real opinion of Jesus Christ, 
apart from all subterfuge, is in this 
sentence from the same preface: 
“If Jesus had been indicted in a 
modern court, he would have been 
examined by two doctors, found to 
be obsessed by a delusion, declared 
incapable of pleading and sent to 
an asylum.” Such is Shaw’s opin- 
ion. Itis not true. It is not decent. 
It is not smart. It is not even orig- 
inal. And it is blasphemy. 

Shaw has a strange, though, as 
usual, not an original idea of God. 
His idea is that God, or the Life- 
Force, is as yet unconscious of His 
own existence, but that He is trying 
to become aware of Himself. The 
idea is not original. It is found in 
many atheistic philosophies. It could 
be made by means of the “formula” 
of which I have spoken as the source 
of Shaw’s reputedly original ideas. 
Indeed, he shows the manner of the 
working of his mind: “According to 
popular theology,” he says, “God 
always creates beings inferior to 
Himself.” Now the formula: turn 
the “popular theology” upside down 
and have the Shavian theology. God 
creates beings, not inferior, but su- 
perior to Himself. “The Life-Force 
has been struggling for countless 
ages to become conscious of Him- 
self.” Man, being already conscious 
of himself, is superior to God. Crea- 
tures are more perfect than the 
Creator. The trick of being original 
is very simply performed, when 
once you know the formula. 

But God, as the Life-Force 
blindly striving for self-conscious- 
ness, becomes a very convenient 
idea when Shaw comes to the ex- 
ploitation of his system of morality. 
In the terrific struggle of the Life- 
Force to come to a realization of 
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Himself, He is responsible for all 
the actions that take place in the 
mind—and particularly in the body 
—of man. For example, not only 
is one compelled by the Life-Force 
to marry, but one is compelled to 
marry a certain individual. In a 
particularly absurd scene in Man 
and Superman, Tanner, who fears 
that Ann is “setting her cap” for 
him, runs away from England to 
escape the terrible fate of marriage. 
But Ann pursues him and captures 
him in the Pyrenees. Tanner, like 
the tongue-tied boy in New York 
who was asked to give directions to 
a stranger, asks, “Why among all 
these millions of people do you pick 
on me?” “Why me, of all men? 
Marriage to me is apostasy, prof- 
anation of the sanctuary of my soul, 
violation of my manhood, sale of 
my birthright, shameful surrender, 
accept- 
ance of defeat. Why must you 
marry me?” Ann explains that she 
had chosen him her guardian be- 
cause she wanted to marry him. 
The conversation continues: 


ignominious capitulation, 


“Tanner: The trap was laid from 
the beginning. 

Ann (concentrating all her 
magic): From the beginning, from 
our childhood, for both of us, by the 
Life-Force. 

Tanner: I will not marry you. I 
will not marry you. 

Ann: Oh, you will, you will. 

Tanner: I tell you, no, no, no. 

Ann: I tell you, yes, yes, yes. 

Tanner: No. 

Ann: Yes, before it is too late for 
repentance. 

Tanner: Yes.” 


Shaw elsewhere complains that if 
St. Matthew’s Gospel is correct, 
Jesus was only mechanically ful- 
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filling the prophecies, that his ac- 
tions were all predetermined, that 
in consequence He was only an au- 
tomaton. But according to Shaw’s 
own theology, everybody’s actions 
are predetermined, all men are au- 
tomata, all men do the things pre- 
determined for them by the Life- 
Force, even though those things in- 
volve apostasy, profanation of the 
soul, violation of manhood, and a 
half-dozen other calamities. If the 
reader of the play says “Shaw is 
only spoofing,” Shaw himself will 
answer, “I have only to say what I 
really mean, and everyone will 
laugh.” 

There is, in the Shavian system 
of morality, no place for free will. 
There is really no such thing as 
right or wrong. There is only the 
“biological imperative.” He says as 
much: “In the Revolutionist’s 
Handbook you will find the politics 
of the sex question as I conceive 
Don Juan’s descendant to under- 
stand them. Not that I disclaim 
the fullest responsibility for his 
opinions and those of all my char- 
acters, pleasant and unpleasant. 
They are all right from their sepa- 
rate points of view, and their points 
of view are, for the moment, mine 
also. This may puzzle the people 
who believe that there is such a 
thing as an absolutely right point 
of view.” 

I mention Shaw’s “system of 
morality,” but speaking more ac- 
curately, he has no system unless it 
be consistently to reject the present 
system. In his view, the reasons 
that keep men and women from 
adultery are the same as those that 
keep them from eating peas with a 
knife. He explains that when his 
millennium comes, “The real super- 
man will snap his superfingers at 
all man’s present trumpery ideals 
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of right, duty, honor.” True, he 
says that “the superman will accept 
moral obligations beyond present 
human endurance.” But if the 
future morality of the superman is 
foreshadowed in Shaw’s plays, it 
will be identical with what we now 
call immorality. Ursula, for ex- 
ample, one of his characters for 
whose opinions he assumes respon- 
sibility, says that if she lost her 
love for her husband, she would 
give her virtue to Marchbanks, who 
loves her, as unhesitatingly as she 
would give her shawl to a freezing 
beggar. 

The subsidizing or professional 
employment of women to be 
mothers is a part of the newer code. 
“If a woman can by careful selec- 
tion of a father, and nourishment 
of herself, produce a citizen with 
efficient senses, sound organs, and 


a good digestion, she should clearly 
be secured a sufficient reward for 
that natural service. Whether she 
be financed by herself, or by the 
father, or by a speculative capital- 
ist, or by a new department of, say, 
the Royal Dublin Society . . . does 


not matter. Even a joint stock 
human stud farm (piously dis- 
guised as a reformed Foundling 
Hospital, or something of that sort) 
might well, under proper inspection 
and regulation, produce better re- 
sults than our present reliance on 
promiscuous marriage.” “But mat- 
ing such couples must clearly not 
involve marrying them. . . . Mar- 
riage, whilst it is made an indis- 
pensable condition of mating, will 
delay the advent of the superman 
as effectually as Property . . . but 
the practical abrogation of Prop- 
erty and marriage as they now exist 
will occur without being much 
noticed.” 
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Even casual “mating” is to be 
permitted, and no stigma must at- 
tach to it. Tanner, Shaw’s partic- 
ular alter ego, says to Violet: “Vi- 
tality and bravery are the greatest 
qualities a woman can have, and 
motherhood her solemn initiation 
into womanhood; and the fact of 
your not being legally married mat- 
ters not one scrap.” 

Readers of Shaw will remember 
that such ideas as these are strewn 
through his writings “as thick as 
leaves in Vallombrosa.” The man 
is not jesting. It is time we took 
him at his own valuation. It is time 
we ceased to consider him a harm- 
less clown. His popularity is not 
due to his buffoonery. He is the 
darling of the “emancipated,” the 
“advanced,” and the “radicals.” 
They take him as the prophet of a 
new kingdom. Reading his ideas 
of religion and morality, and know- 
ing the propensities of the radicals 
to rebel against Christian morality, 
we think we understand why they 
fancy him. 

As for us, we consider Shaw a 
hopeless misanthrope, a_ satirist 
without a heart, a pessimist, an im- 
moralist, and an atheist. If it be 
true that he “does the thinking for 
half Europe,” that is, if half Europe 
thinks with him, we may be com- 
pelled to admit that the jeremiads 
poured into our ears about the im- 
pending catastrophe of civilization 
in Europe, are well founded. But 
our hope for the salvation of so- 
ciety is bolstered up by a belief that 
Shaw’s importance is enormously 
overestimated. If it be true that 
“when he speaks, all the world lis- 
tens,” we hope it is also true that 
the larger and saner part of that 
world not only listens but con- 
demns. 
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Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE Fartu. It is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CONVERT MOVEMENT IN HOLLAND. 


ATHER J. van GINNEKEN, S.J., 
successful convert-maker, writ- 
ing in the November number of the 


Stimmen der Zeit, draws an inspir- 
ing picture of missionary activities 
in Holland. 

When, twenty-five years ago, a 
small group of zealous Catholics 
met in the city of Tilburg to form 
a League of Prayer for the conver- 
sion of Holland, it could hardly be 
foreseen that in twenty years this 
League would number over a million 
members and would be the main- 
stay and chief support of a nation- 
wide convert movement. A public 
lecture on “The Conversion of the 
Netherlands,” delivered on Septem- 
ber 24, 1913, by Dr. Gerard Brom 
gained the widest publicity and 
aroused universal discussion, open- 
ing the minds and hearts of Cath- 
olics to the conviction that the con- 
version of Holland is a real pos- 
sibility. The Peter Canisius Society, 
which until 1910 had addressed it- 
self only to Catholics, reprinted Dr. 
Brom’s lecture and _ thenceforth 
adopted what might be termed an 


irenic attitude toward non-Cath- 
olics. 

Interested Protestants in the 
highest circles of The Hague ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Church 
seemed to conceal itself from the 
view of outsiders and seemed to be 
unwilling to let strangers know the 
truth about its life and teachings. 
Answer was made that the Catholic 
churches of The Hague were open 
to all, and that non-Catholics were 
welcome. But these persons in- 
sisted that they did not feel free to 
go to a church because they would 
attract too much attention and 
would make themselves too con- 
spicuous, whereas they would feel 
no such embarrassment if they 
could go to some public hall for 
lectures on Catholic topics, just as 
they could go for lectures on theos- 
ophy or Christian Science. This 
hint was humbly taken, and at the 
end of the first series of such lec- 
tures at The Hague a number of 
prominent converts were received 
into the Church. Public lectures on 
Catholic doctrine then became an 
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institution, and in the place of in- 
dividual conversions, there now be- 
gan a general convert movement. 
In 1919 some twelve men, includ- 
ing priests and laymen, all actively 
interested and engaged in the work 
of convert-making, banded them- 
selves into a “Committee for the 
Conversion of Holland.” They have 
no constitution or by-laws, and only 
three unwritten rules: (1) Work or 
drop out; (2) Meet regularly—four 
times a year—and in full number; 
(3) Leave the finances to the bene- 
factors. No prepared speeches are 
allowed at their meetings. The 
time is all devoted to making plans 
and to discussing methods and past 
experiences. The following may be 
stated as their guiding principles: 
The convert-maker must be a man 
of prayer. He must value the help 
accruing from prayer and interces- 
sion. He must think, feel, and 


speak in modern terms. He must 


abstain from polemics. What he 
cannot praise he must pass by with 
silence. He must give his presen- 
tation of Catholic faith with child- 
like simplicity. He must edify as 
well as convince. He must candidly 
admit that wrongs have been com- 
mitted in the Church. He must be 
tactful. He must show that in his 
religion he possesses happiness and 
peace. £ 

The entire lack of Catholic tradi- 
tions and Catholic culture in North- 
ern Holland has been a serious 
drawback to the convert movement. 
Until a few years ago there was not 
a single Catholic among Holland’s 
university professors or among the 
members of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences. To-day that body of two 
hundred learned men _ includes 
twelve Catholics, several of whom 
are converts. In the field of 
arts and letters Frederick van En- 


den, the poet, Kropholler, the archi- 
tect, and Jan Toorop, the painter, 
are recognized leaders who con- 
tribute their full share to the work 
of reawakening Catholic ideals. Po- 
litical conditions have been helpful 
of late in raising a number of Cath- 
olic men to important public posi- 
tions. The President of the Council 
of Ministers, the leaders in both 
Chambers of the States-General, 
and the Minister of Labor have a 
distinct opportunity of dispelling 
anti-Catholic prejudice and winning 
friends for the Church. 

In order to make Catholic in- 
fluences felt in circles ordinarily 
closed to religious workers, a new 
order, the Knights of St. Willibrord, 
has been organized along the lines 
of the American Knights of Colum- 
bus. The members of this order 
pledge themselves to bring the 
ideals of the Church into the society 
in which they live, to defend her 
when maligned, to invite Protestant 
acquaintances to hear Catholic lec- 
tures and to read Catholic books, 
and to profess their Catholicity 
publicly by using the Sign of the 
Cross with prayers at table. 

The lower classes of Holland’s 
population present a field of labor 
in which the convert-maker must 
use methods different from those 
mentioned above. The first method 
of approach was that of lecture 
courses given in connection with 
Catholic missions. The second 
method was that of street preach- 
ing. For the latter method cate- 
chists were needed. Suitable volun- 
teers, men and women, were organ- 
ized by the Franciscans into the 
“Guild of the Clear Truth,” and 
given the requisite teaching and 
training. Upon being examined 
and approved by the Bishop, they 
were sent out as street catechists. 
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On Saturday evenings they go to 
the market places and speak to the 
passers-by on the great problems of 
life and the preambles of faith, end- 
ing always with an invitation to 
their hearers to be present at a 
Catholic lecture in some hall in the 
neighborhood on Sunday afternoon. 
Their work has been permitted to 
proceed without molestation, ex- 
cept for a few months after their 
first appearance in Amsterdam, 
when communists and freethinkers 
attempted repeatedly to hamper it 
by counter demonstrations. 

The conversion of the lower 
classes of the people has made com- 
paratively small headway on ac- 
count of the indifference of the 
older people. Now an attempt is 
being made to appeal to the younger 
generation. Homes for catechu- 
mens have been provided where the 


children of the poor may come after 
school to spend their time playing, 


singing, learning useful employ- 
ments, and hearing the truths of 
Christianity. The homes are di- 
rected by women catechists, known 
as “Ladies of Bethany.” These 
ladies wear no distinctive garb, have 
no vow of poverty; they are allowed 
a great deal of initiative, but are 
under religious obedience, and they 
have to report upon their work to 
a superior whose orders they have 
pledged themselves to obey. Chil- 
dren coming into the homes are di- 
vided into three classes: newcomers, 
initiated, and elect. Specially tal- 
ented children are, with permission 
of their parents, received as res- 
idents of the home, where they form 
a nucleus for the newcomers’ class. 
The initiated are those who, at their 
own request, have been admitted to 
the study courses in religion, where 
they learn the stories of the New 
Testament and are taught to pray 
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and to practice the Christian vir- 
tues. Those of the initiated who 
have made good progress and show 
special signs of promise are ad- 
mitted into the third class. Their 
parents are approached for permis- 
sion to have the children prepared 
for baptism. Final instructions are 
given by a priest. Holy Saturday is 
the day for the catechumens’ bap- 
tism. It is the climax of the whole 
year’s work. During the whole of 
Easter week the neophytes remain 
at the Catechumens’ Home, leading 
a quasi community life—singing, 
praying, playing, and studying. The 
festive exercises close with a ban- 
quet on White Sunday to which all 
the initiated children are invited. 
These catechumenates have 
yielded a good harvest of little con- 
verts and have encouraged the 
Bishop of Haarlem to furnish a 
home just outside the city limits, 
where also older boys may come 
and learn agriculture, printing, or 
the mechanical trades, together 
with the Catholic religion. Similar 
homes with facilities for technical 
training have been provided for 
older girls. This newest effort also 
has been crowned with success, re- 
sulting in a number of conversions. 
Among Catholic publications 
which have fostered the convert 
movement must be mentioned The 
Trumpet, a Dominican weekly, and 
The Shield, published by the Peter 
Canisius Society. The Geert Grote 
Society publishes tracts similar to 
those of the English Catholic Truth 
Society. The Canisius Society period- 
ically advertises in the great daily 
newspapers to the effect that free 
information can be obtained regard- 
ing all points of Catholic teaching 
by anyone writing to a stated ad- 
dress. Sixty or seventy letters of 
inquiry are the usual response. 
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During the twelve months from 
September,. 1919, to September, 
1920, the secretariate of the Society 
answered 864 inquiries—681 of a 
rather general and 183 of a more 
specific character. Distribution of 
Catholic leaflets is made through 
book racks in church vestibules 
and, of late, also through volunteer 
boys’ organizations. 

Another field for convert-making 
is found in Old People’s Homes. It 
has become a rather general rule in 
Catholic institutions to receive, for 
every two Catholic inmates, at least 
one non-Catholic, who thus has an 
opportunity to live in a Catholic 
atmosphere and breathe its spirit. 
Two institutions which attract 
hosts of non-Catholic pilgrims and 
often leave a deep and lasting im- 
pression are the Holy Land Insti- 
tute at Nymwegen, where replicas 
of the Holy Places of Palestine can 
be viewed, and the Jesuit monas- 
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tery at Valkenburg with its excel- 
lent reproductions of the Roman 
Catacombs. The Benedictine Abbey 
of Oosterhout also has become a 
meeting place for souls seeking 
union with the Church of Christ. 

The latest work, begun two years 
ago, is a Retreat House for Non- 
Catholics. Father Jacob van Gin- 
neken, S.J., after having conducted 
twelve of these retreats, announced 
as his view that all non-Catholics 
who could be persuaded to make 
an earnest, sincere retreat would 
become Catholics. The only two 
exceptions he found were those of 
a disguised Jansenist priest and a 
newspaper reporter, each of whom 
admitted that he had come merely 
from curiosity. The Church in Hol- 
land is experiencing its Second 
Spring, and it exhibits a zeal, fervor, 
and enthusiasm which recalls the 
same traits in the Christians of the 
first centuries. 





PROTESTANTISM AND THE SOVIETS. 


E Civic Club, at 14 West 12th 

Street, New York City, is a fa- 
vorite haunt of the apostles of the 
New Day. Men and women~of 
many nationalities and widely dif- 
fering vocations meet in its pleas- 
ant parlors to drink a social cup of 
tea and exchange views upon the 
one great and eternal theme—the 
World of To-morrow. If only you 
are interested in something new 
(never mind what the Wise Man 
said—he lived too long ago to know 
anything about it!) you will be wel- 
come there, no matter what your 
bank account or your social status, 
or the color of your skin. You may 
discuss the New Psychology, or the 
New Sociology, or the New Free- 


dom, or the New Anything. There 
is just one subject you must not 
mention—or you will be confronted 
by a frozen silence! The pleasant 
faces around you will suddenly be- 
come 


“Icily regular, splendidly null”— 


if you refer to the Catholic Church! 
* a * 


On the evening of November 18th 
last, a lecture on “The New Day in 
Russia” was given at the Civic Club 
by a well-known Protestant mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Sidney Strong. He 
had recently returned from Russia, 
and his point of view of the reli- 
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gious situation there was extremely 
interesting. Dr. Strong said in part 
as follows: 


“A glorious day indeed has 
dawned for Russia, for the fall of 
the Czar’s government has given 
the opportunity for outside in- 
fluence. The way is now open for 
the conversion of the Russian peo- 
ple to an intelligent religion, which 
would free them from the ancient 
superstitions and pagan customs 
that have enslaved them for cen- 
turies. A group of enlightened 
Christian people have devoted 
themselves to the religious eman- 
cipation of Russia, and have 
planned a systematic campaign by 
outlining a series of sermons to be 
given in different parts of the coun- 
try. Of course, the first step is 
to give the poor people the open 
Bible. 

“The chief obstacles to the evan- 
gelization of Russia are: first, the 
formalism and superstition of the 
old religion; and, second, the anti- 
religious activities of the Commun- 
ists. For there is no denying that 
the Communists are anti-religious. 
But the Communists are not the 
Government, they are only the 
party in power. I want to say to 
all of you who are (as I am myself) 
in favor of recognizing the Soviet 
Government, that the Soviets are 
not necessarily opposed to religion, 
although the anti-religious faction 
has control at present. The Gov- 
ernment has closed churches, it is 
true, but for purely political rea- 
sons, because the priests are reac- 
tionaries. Some priests have been 
put to death for disloyalty to the 
Government; others were killed by 
mobs of peasants who hated them 
because they were landowners. 
Bands of Communists occasionally 
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attack churches, pull down the reli- 
gious pictures, and put up portraits 
of Lenin and Trotski over the altar. 
Sometimes they write things on the 
walls that are not very nice. But, 
after all, the doctrines of the Com- 
munists are not essentially anti-re- 
ligious, for they seek to supply a 
spiritual and ethical basis or center 
of their economic system; in fact, 
the ethics of Communism and the 
ethics of Jesus are very similar. 
It is the purpose of the true friends 
of Russia in this country to help the 
Soviet Government to supply this 
spiritual center by giving to the peo- 
ple an intelligent and national reli- 
gion. 

“To-morrow,” added the speaker, 
“I am going to confer with Bishop 
Edgar Blake, and with the Russian 
Committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America.” 


At the close of the lecture, a lady 
who sat in a corner arose to ask 
some questions, and the following 
brief dialogue ensued: 


The Lady in the Corner: “I 
understood you to say that the 
Soviet Government is not opposed 
to religion. I hold in my hand a 
pamphlet reprinted from the New 
York Herald, which states that Ar- 
ticle 121 of the Criminal Code of 
the Soviet Government makes it a 
criminal offense to teach religion 
to anyone under 18 years of age. 
Is this true?” 

Dr. Strong: “Yes, it is true. I said 
that the anti-religious party is in 
the majority at present. However, 
the purpose of the law is to insure 
the separation of Church and 
State.” 

The Lady: “We have separation 
of Church and State in this country, 
but we have no such law as that. 
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At the time of the trial of the Polish 
Catholic priests by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment last April, the Herald and 
other papers reported that the pris- 
oners were asked why they dared 
to say Mass contrary to the orders 
of the Soviet Government. Is it 
true that the Government made it 
an offense for a Roman Catholic 
priest to practice his religion?” 

Dr. Strong: “I don’t know any- 
thing about that!” 


Then the audience grouped them- 
selves into other corners, and talked 
in low tones, and looked at the lady 
who asked questions as though she 
were “a female Jesuit.” 

The day following the lecture, 
the New York Times published a 
short article headed—“Bishop 
Blake Urges Better Understanding 
of Soviet Régime.” This article re- 
ported “Edgar Blake, Resident 


Methodist Bishop in Paris, recently 
on a mission to Russia” as saying 
to the congregation of the New York 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn: “I am 





disgusted with the American and 
European papers for their bitter 
and hostile propaganda against 
Russia. If anti-Russian propa- 
ganda in non-Russian papers were 
stopped, Russia would emerge as 
one of the strongest factors in the 
world. If you come out of Russia 
and say good of the country, you 
are a Bolshevik; but if you speak 
evil of it, you are all right. People 
are much safer in Moscow to-day 
than they are in New York.” 

Thus this Methodist missionary 
to Catholic France exalts the bloody 
Government that sends priests and 
bishops to prison and to death for 
loyalty to Christ! Communist 
Moscow, that has shocked the civ- 
ilized world by its shedding of in- 
nocent blood, is a safer place to live 
in than New York, he declares. 
New York has a Catholic Governor, 
a Catholic Mayor, a city govern- 
ment and police force largely Cath- 
olic. Perhaps that is the reason 
Bishop Blake prefers Moscow. 

M. P. H. 
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Tue Facutty or DELIGHT. 


Amonc the mind’s powers is one 
that comes of itself to many chil- 
dren and artists. It need not be 
lost, to the end of his days, by any- 
one who has ever had it. This is 
the power of taking delight in a 
thing, or rather in anything, every- 
thing, not as a means to some other 
end, but just because it is what it 
is, as the lover dotes on whatever 
may be the traits of the beloved ob- 
ject. A child in the full health of 
his mind will put his hand flat on 
the summer turf, feel it, and give a 
little shiver of private glee at the 
elastic firmness of the globe. He is 
not thinking how well it will do for 
some game or to feed sheep upon. 
That would be the way of the wooer 
whose mind runs on his mistress’s 
money. The child’s is sheer affec- 
tion, the true ecstatic sense of the 
thing’s inherent characteristics. No 
matter what the things may be, no 
matter what they are good or no 
good for, there they are, each with 
a thrilling unique look and feel of 
its own, like a faee; the iron astrin- 
gently cool under its paint, the 
painted wood familiarly warmer, 
the clod crumbling enchantingly 
down in the hands, with its little 
dry smell of the sun and of hot net- 
tles; each common thing a person- 
ality marked by delicious differ- 
ences. 

This joy of an Adam new to the 
garden and just looking round is 
brought by the normal child to the 
things that he does as well as those 
that he sees. To be suffered to do 
some plain work with the real 


spade used by mankind can give 
him a mystical exaltation: to come 
home with his legs, as the French 
say, re-entering his body from the 
fatigue of helping the gardener to 
weed beds sends him to sleep in 
the glow of a beatitude that is an 
end in itself. Then the paradoxes 
of conduct begin to twinkle into 
sight; sugar is good, but there is a 
time to refrain from taking it 
though you can; a lie will easily get 
you out of a scrape, and yet, 
strangely and beautifully, rapture 
possesses you when you have taken 
the scrape and left out the lie. 
Divine unreason, as little scrutable 
and yet as surely a friend as the 
star that hangs a lamp out from the 
Pole to show you the way across 
gorse-covered commons in Surrey. 
So he will toe the line of a duty, not 
with a mere release from dismay, 
but exultantly, with the fire and 
lifting of heart of the strong man 
and the bridegroom, feeling always 
the same secret and almost sen- 
suous transport, while he sup- 
presses a base impulse, that he felt 
when he pressed the warm turf 
with his hand or the crumbling clay 
trickled warm between his fingers. 
The right education, if we could 
find it, would work up this creative 
faculty of delight into all its branch- 
ing possibilities of knowledge, wis- 
dom, and nobility. 


—C. E. Monraave, Disenchantment (New 
York, 1922), pp. 261-263. 
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THE New GERMANY. 


DurinG the war the German peo- 
ple were put outside the pale of civ- 
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ilization by the Allied propagan- 
dists and by public opinion, fever- 
heated not only by those engineers 
of passion (enormously efficient), 
but by their own nightmares of 
imagination and ferocity. .. . 

The invasion of Belgium was the 
first shock under which the imag- 
ination of people who knew nothing 
of modern warfare (none of us 
knew) reeled and saw red. Then 
followed atrocity stories—the cut- 
ting off of babies’ hands and 
women’s breasts, the shooting of 
civilians, the burnings in Alost and 
Louvain, abominable outrages on 
women and children. These things, 
told day after day by correspond- 
ents, repeated with whispered 


words of horror in every house in 
France and England, reiterated and 
confirmed (it seemed) by the Bryce 
Report—created a hatred of the 
German race too deep for words, 


in masses of simple hearts. Those 
people were surely devilish! Not 
Attila and his Huns had done worse 
things in the dawn of history. They 
were human gorillas, monsters. The 
removal of the women of Lille and 
other towns for enforced labor 
away from their own folks aroused 
the fury to flaming heights again. 
The use of poison gas, their treat- 
ment of prisoners, and, later, the 
sinking of merchant ships and the 
Lusitania and Red Cross ships in 
unrestricted U-boat warfare, gave 
fresh food to those greedy for the 
continuity of Hate. The Germans 
from the first to last were “Huns” 
of inhuman wickedness. So many 
wrote, and so most of those who 
read believed. 

I was not one of those who wrote 
or believed as much as that. Never 
once throughout the whole war did 
I call the Germans “Huns,” never 
once, from first to last, did I in my 
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thoughts or in my words credit 
those who put them outside the 
human family. I believed always, 
with what seems to me now a 
strange obstinacy, though I have 
not altered my belief, that the Ger- 
mans as a people were neither bet- 
ter nor worse than others in Eur- 
ope, though under the discipline of 
powers a little more evil and cruel, 
and ruthless im cruelty, than other 
powers dominating the actions of 
common men. I have called this 
conviction of mine a “strange ob- 
stinacy” because, looking back on 
it, I marvel that I withstood the tre- 
mendous pressure of public opinion 
and of German guilt. I had no blood 
ties or other bonds with the German 
folk. Before the war I had only 
spent a few weeks in their country. 
My affection was wholeheartedly 
for the French, and during the war 
this developed into a deep enthu- 
siasm. I was not a pacifist in the 
sense of a man afraid to fight, or a 
“conscientious objector” against 
fighting, for as a correspondent all 
my soul was with the fighting men, 
and I risked my life with them. 
Nor could any soul alive have been 
more sickened by those tales of hor- 
ror, and by cruelty undenied and 
undeniable. I was there to see the 
manner of German destruction, day 
by day, year by year, in ruined 
cities and ravaged fields, and all 
their killing of young manhood. 
Yet never did I believe in their mon- 
strosity, or their place apart in the 
human family, as ogre changelings. 
I think what was always at the back 
of my mind was-the belief that the 
German people, as a whole, the 
peasants and the clerks and manu- 
facturing fellows, were but victims 
of a damnable discipline and of a 
still more damnable philosophy, im- 
posed upon them by military minds 
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of a rigid and almost religious 
caste; and that those Prussian Jun- 
kers were only rather more logical, 
and very much more efficient, in 
the fulfillment of their ideas than 
certain English militarists whom I 
had happened to meet along the 
way of life—an opinion in which I 
have since been confirmed by cer- 
tain generals in Ireland and others 
like them in cerebral structure of 
anthropoid type. 


—Sm Pur Guess, More That Must Be Told 
(New York, 1921), pp. 127-129. 


<i 
— 





On LEARNING. 


LEARNING is, in too many cases, 
but a foil to common sense; a sub- 
stitute for true knowledge. Books 


are less often made use of as “spec- 
tacles” to look at nature with, than 
as blinds to keep out its strong light 


and shifting scenery from weak 
eyes and indolent dispositions. The 
bookworm wraps himself up in his 
web of verbal generalities, and sees 
only the glimmering shadows of 
things reflected from the minds of 
others. Nature puts him out. The 
impression of real objects, stripped 
of the disguises of words and vo- 
luminous roundabout descriptions, 
are blows that stagger him; their 
variety distracts, their rapidity ex- 
hausts him; and he turns from the 
bustle, the noise, and glare, and 
whirling motion of the world about 
him (which he has not an eye to 
follow in its fantastic changes, nor 
an understanding to reduce to fixed 
principles), to the quiet monotony 
of the dead languages, and the less 
startling and more intelligible com- 
binations of the letters of the alpha- 
bet. It is well, it is perfectly well. 
“Leave me to my repose,” is the 
motto of the sleeping and the dead. 


NOVA ET VETERA 


You might as well ask the paralytic 
to leap from his chair and throw 
away his crutch, or, without a mir- 
acle, to “take up his bed and walk,” 
as expect the learned reader to 
throw down his book and think for 
himself. He clings to it for his in- 
tellectual support; and his dread 
of being left to himself is like the 
horror of a vacuum. He can only 
breathe a learned atmosphere, as 
other men breathe common air. 
He is a borrower of sense. He has 
no ideas of his own, and must live 
on those of other people. The habit 
of supplying our ideas from foreign 
sources “enfeebles all internal 
strength of thought,” as a course of 
dram-drinking destroys the tone of 
the stomach. The faculties of the 
mind, when not exerted, or when 
cramped by custom and authority, 
become listless, torpid, and unfit for 
the purposes of thought and action. 
Can we wonder at the languor and 
lassitude which is thus produced by 
a life of learned sloth and igno- 
rance; by poring over lines and syl- 
lables that excite little more idea or 
interest than if they were the char- 
acters of an unknown tongue, till 
the eye closes on vacancy, and the 
book drops from the feeble hand! 
I would rather be a wood-cutter, or 
the meanest hind, that all day 
“sweats in the eye of Phebus, and 
at night sleeps in Elysium,” than 
wear out my life so, ’twixt dreaming 
and awake. The learned author 
differs from the learned student in 
this, that the one transcribes what 
the other reads. The learned are 
mere literary drudges. If you set 
them upon original composition, 
their heads turn; they don’t know 
where they are. The indefatigable 
readers of books are like the ever- 
lasting copiers of pictures, who, 
when they attempt to do anything 
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of their own, find they want an eye 
quick enough, a hand steady 
enough, and colours bright enough, 
to trace the living forms of nature. 


—The Best of Hazlitt. Compiled by P. P. 
Howe (New York, n. d.), pp. 70, 71. 


<a 
> 





Curist’s CLAIM. 


Some men have appeared who 
have been “as levers to uplift the 
earth and roll it in another course.” 
Homer by creating literature, Soc- 
rates by creating science, Cesar by 
carrying civilization inland from 
the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Newton by starting science upon a 
career of steady progress, may be 
said to have attained this eminence. 
But these men gave a single impact 
like that which is conceived to have 
first set the planets in motion, 
Christ claims to be a perpetual at- 


tractive power like the sun which 


determines their orbit. They con- 
tributed to men some discovery and 
passed away; Christ’s discovery is 
himself. To humanity struggling 
with its passions and its destiny he 
says, Cling to me, cling ever closer 
to me. If we believe St. John, he 
represented himself as the Light of 
the World, as the Shepherd of the 
Souls of men, as the Way to Im- 
mortality, as the Vine or Life-Tree 
of Humanity. And if we refuse to 
believe that he used those words, 
we cannot deny, without rejecting 
all the evidence before us, that he 
used words which have substan- 
tially the same meaning. We can- 
not deny that he commanded men 
to leave everything and attach 
themselves to him; that he declared 
himself king, master, and judge of 
men; that he promised to give rest 
to all the weary and heavy-laden; 
that he instructed his followers to 
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hope for life from feeding on his 
body and blood. 

But it is doubly surprising to ob- 
serve that these enormous preten- 
sions were advanced by one whose 
special peculiarity, not only among 
his contemporaries but among the 
remarkable men that have appeared 
before and since, was an almost 
feminine tenderness and humanity. 

Christ was one naturally con- 
tented with obscurity, wanting the 
restless desire for distinction and 
eminence which is common in great 
men, hating to put forward per- 
sonal claims, disliking competition 
and “disputes who should be great- 
est,” finding something bombastic 
in the titles of royalty, fond of what 
is simple and homely, of children, 
of poor people, occupying himself 
so much with the concerns of 
others, with the relief of sickness 
and want, that the temptation to 
exaggerate the importance of his 
own thoughts and plans was not 
likely to master him; lastly, enter- 
taining for the human race a feel- 
ing so singularly fraternal that he 
was likely to reject as a sort of 
treason the impulse to set himself 
in any manner above them. Christ, 
it appears, was this humble man. 
When we have fully pondered the 
fact, we may be in a condition to 
estimate the force of the evidence, 
which, submitted to his mind, could 
induce him, in direct opposition to 
all his tastes and instincts, to lay 
claim, persistently, with the calm- 
ness of entire conviction, in opposi- 
tion to the whole religious world, 
in spite of the offence which his 
own followers conceived, to a do- 
minion more transcendent, more 
universal, more complete, than the 
most delirious votary of glory ever 
aspired to in his dreams. 


—Ecce Homo (London, 1881), pp. 166-169. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN ITALIAN 
SCHOOLs. 


At the opening session of the Su- 
perior Council of Public Instruction, 
on November 15th, Signor Gentile 
delivered an address in which he 
warmly defended his educational 
reforms, and set forth his ideas on 
the relations between the State and 
the School, and on freedom and 
religious conscience. ... We dis- 


agree absolutely, so far as theory, 
and the principles of the Gentilian 
philosophy are concerned, but we 
must admit that in practice (as 
shown in the “ministerial ordinance 
relative to programs and teaching 


regulations,” in regard to reli- 
gious instruction, in the applica- 
tion of the Royal Decree of October 
1, 1923, n. 2185), Signor Gentile has 
been able to overcome old preju- 
dices, and to return to sound tradi- 
tion. The chief features are: 

Preparatory classes: 1. The more 
simple prayers; 2. Short and easy 
religious songs. 

First elementary class: 1. Short 
religious song; 2. Talks on religion; 
3. Learning of the fundamental 
prayers; 4. Short and clear sen- 
tences or episodes of direct signif- 
icance, taken from the Scriptures, 
especially the Gospels. 

Second elementary class: 1. As 
for the preceding class; 2. Short 
lessons on the prayers learned in 
the first class; 3. As for the pre- 
ceding class; 4. Episodes from the 
Old Testament. 

Third elementary class: 1 and 2. 
As for the preceding class; 3. A 


series of short lessons on the Pater 
Noster; 4. The life of Jesus. 

Fourth elementary class: 1. Daily 
prayers; 2. Readings on the Cath- 
olic religion, with attention to local 
hagiographical tradition; 3. Lessons 
on the Commandments; 4. Religious 
poems illustrating the study of re- 
ligion made during the year; 5. 
Easy Gregorian hymns. 

Fifth elementary class: 1. Daily 
prayer; 2. The great Italian saints; 
3. Principles of religious life and 
worship; 4. Sacraments and cere- 
mony according to Catholic prac- 
tice.—Religious poems; 5. As for 
the preceding class. 

Classes higher than the fifth: 1. 
Readings from great popular books 
of religious education (for example, 
Fabiola) and from Italian religious 
classics (especially Manzoni); 2. 
Hymns, as under number 5 for the 
fourth and fifth classes. 

These, surely, are praiseworthy 
regulations for advancing this most 
important branch of education, 
no longer excluded from the cur- 
riculum as something superfluous. 


—La Civilta Cattolica (Rome), December 1, 
1923. 


<n 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH AND ANGESTRAL 
BELIEFS. 


Tue Church has never been of 
the opinion that a single human 
being must believe for the mere 
reason that his ancestors have be- 
lieved. Otherwise, she would never 
have cast down idols and she would 
have sought to convert no one. In 
fact, no one believes, in the strict 
sense of the word, that is with com- 
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plete certitude, because the tradi- 
tion of his race forces him to it. 
No one says, “My ancestors have 
been of such an opinion, therefore 
this opinion is true.” That would 
not be said seriously even to a child. 
If there be, indeed, any who “be- 
lieve because their ancestors be- 
lieved,” they have not genuine 
Christian faith. They fulfill, as 
they say, the “deeds of their an- 
cestors,” but emptied of the soul 
which formerly gave them life. 
They are not even Catholics as one 
is a Mohammedan or a Buddhist. 
The Arab and the Hindu believe in 
the religion which they practice. 
The so-called Christians of whom 
we are speaking, if they search 
their own souls, will find there no 
strong conviction. They feel only 
that one must not hasten to change 
one’s religion, and that even if their 
ancestral faith be false, it must not 
be suddenly torn from the heart, be- 
cause of the fearful revulsion which 
such an action might produce. 
They think it desirable, and in- 
deed necessary, above all that the 
common people should believe, and 
they charge the Church with the 
duty of maintaining in the masses 
this ancestral faith—the social truth 
of the moment—which inspires_in 
’ themselves nothing beyond an at- 
titude of faith and such marks of 
respect as are opportune and ad- 
vantageous. Need we say that to 
intrust the Church of Christ with 
such a réle is to do her an injury, 


and that she cannot accept it? 
—J. M. Bearnau, “L’examen des Raisons de 


Croire,” in Revue Apologétique (Paris), Oc- 
tober 15, 1923. 


<i 
— 


THE PROGRESS OF THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT. 


THE most immoral and the most 
discredited maxim of the Manches- 
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ter school of economics was that 
unrestricted pursuit of personal ad- 
vantage could best promote the 
prosperity of the State as a whole, 
and to that monstrous doctrine 
whole generations of the working 
classes, men, women, and children, 
were ruthlessly sacrificed. Surely, 
it is equally immoral for one State 
to base its welfare on, or seek its 
advantage in, the oppression or ex- 
ploitation of others. “Why set Ger- 
many on her feet?” was the title of 
an article in a Sunday paper lately, 
wherein the writer emphasizes the 
folly, as he deems it, of helping to 
recovery such a formidable com- 
petitor with British trade. This na- 
tional individualism is still every- 
where rife, as if it were to the real 
interest of any nation that its 
neighbours should be weak and 
poor. There is no recognition of 
human solidarity, no sense of the 
rights of other national entities, not 
@ glimmer of Christian charity, in 
such an outlook. And on every 
side we see still advanced the sup- 
posed British right of domination 
in this or that branch of commerce, 
in this or that arm of military serv- 
ice. Political writers, too, like Mr. 
Belloc in The Illustrated Review, 
assume in all their arguments the 
old conception of incompatible na- 
tional interests, arraying the 
Powers in inevitable hostility and 
safeguarded only by military or 
naval force. All through, the su- 
premacy of their own country over 
others, the blind pursuit of its par- 
ticular advantage, is taken as a 
right and natural thing, for only 
by such supremacy, it is held, can 
their growing populations be as- 
sured of subsistence. Such writers 
seem incapable of conceiving of a 
state of things whereby the nations 
should lay aside unlawful ambi- 
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tions, agree to live and let live, and 
guarantee mutual security by a sol- 
emn universal pact followed by a 
universal reduction of armaments. 
The gross materialism of their out- 
look, which ignores Divine Prov- 
idence altogether and any purpose 
which the Deity may be supposed 
to have in regard to the peoples of 
the earth, is clearly in direct con- 
trast to the ideals which, for so 
many, inspired the war. They give 
no thought to the law of God im- 
pressed upon the human conscience 
and expressed in the Decalogue, 
which is meant to govern all human 
relations whether individual or col- 
lective. In their eyes the Law of 
Nations is that code of usages and 
expedients and decrees which is the 
result of civilized intercourse be- 
tween nations, and represents, in- 
deed, how they agree to act towards 
each other but not necessarily how 
They have lost 
the Christian tradition which 
treated nations as moral entities 
ruled by the moral law. 

. . » But are we Catholics, with 
the too prevalent materialist and 
militarist, to turn aside on that ac- 
count from an ideal which has so 
far eluded our grasp? That would 
be to despair of human nature and, 
what is more, to lose sight of divine 
grace. Rather should we seek out 
the causes of our failure and with 
renewed energy apply the remedies. 

“War [says General Smuts] is 
man-made. Human _ intelligence, 
human stupidity, human greed and 
suspicion are the basis of this ca- 
lamity. What the human intel- 
ligence can do, the human intel- 
ligence can undo.” 

Therefore, our first duty is to 
apply our intelligence to the phe- 
nomena before us—that state of 
suspended war which we misname 


they ought to act. 
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peace and which maintains over a 
million more men under arms 
amongst the Allies alone than were 
enrolled in 1913*—and to deter- 
mine their causes. We must... 
see the bearing of Christian prin- 
ciples on public life, whether it be 
the life of the community or the life 
of the race. And our second duty, 
when we have thus clarified our 
ideas, is to act in accordance with 
our knowledge. On Catholics who 
hold the tradition devolves the task 
of restoring to public life and to 
international dealings those prin- 
ciples which the rest of the world 
lost at the Reformation. 

And just as important is it that 
national history should be read and 
taught in the light of Christian prin- 
ciples. Our textbooks should be 
thoroughly purged of Jingoism and 
every sentiment that savours of 
racial pride. The crimes and follies 
of the past should be called by their 
right names, and not excused on 
plea of national exigencies: and 
justice should be done to other na- 
tions, at any rate, by not arrogating 
to ourselves rights which we deny 
to them. As no education which 
does not qualify its subject to be a 
good citizen can be thought ade- 
quate, so some training in the prin- 
ciples of true internationalism is es- 
sential. It is not too much to say 
that the exaggerated nationalism, 
fostered and furthered by the 
French revolution, has done almost 
as much as the great apostasy of 
the sixteenth century to obscure 
the notion of Christian brotherhood. 
No League of Nations can ever 
flourish, or even be formed, if its 
members conceive themselves as 


1In 1913 the military forces of Europe 
number.d 3,745,179 men; now, though the 
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rivals and not as co-operators. Yet 
our history-books are written to 
teach the inevitability of commer- 
cial, political and, finally, martial 
competition. 

—The Month (London), November, 1923. 


un 
— 





Tue LuTHERAN HiGH CHURCH. 


IMPOVERISHED and weakened, the 
Lutheran church found herself, at 
her fourth centenary, in that fear- 
ful year 1917, deprived of all that 
her children were asking of her: a 
firm faith to sustain them, a com- 
mon prayer to unite them to Christ 
and to raise them toward God. 

A few pastors were aroused by 
this condition. One of them, Han- 
sen, a pastor in Schleswig-Holstein, 
spread broadcast, on the occasion 
of the centenary, handbills in which 
he endeavored to recall to the Luth- 
erans their origin. His initiative 
called forth a few supporters, and 
on October 9, 1918, four pastors 
and two of the faithful met at Ber- 
lin to undertake a common action: 
this was the origin of the Hoch- 
kirche, the German High Church. 

This name of “High Church” 
brings this little group into com- 
parison with the Anglican High 
Church, quite as much as the name 
“Catholic,” which the Hochkirchler, 
like the High Churchmen, like to 
give themselves; and, indeed, these 
movements are in great part par- 
allel: the same attachment to the 
national Church, the same desire to 
vivify it by bringing it back to its 
source, the same veneration for the 
ancient liturgy, the same aspira- 
tions toward a unity vaguely enough 
conceived, but ardently desired. It 
is because, in Berlin as at Oxford, 
souls are drawn toward Christ, are 
homesick for His Church, but also 
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cling by many very deep roots to 
the religious society which has 
formed them. 

In her fourth annual congress, 
October 31, 1922, she (the High 
Church) celebrated a high mass. 
They chose in the center of Berlin 
an old thirteenth-century church, 
the Nicolaikirche, whose vaults still 
bear the imprint of the Catholic 
centuries, the centuries of union. 
The celebrant, the deacon, the 
preacher, wore white albs over 
short cassocks; no chasubles or 
stoles as yet. First, two of Luther’s 
hymns are sung, then a psalm: the 
Deus refugium nostrum et virtus 
replaces the Judica me of the Cath- 
olic ritual; then the Confiteor, the 
Kyrie eleison, the Absolution, the 
Gloria, the Dominus vobiscum, the 
Collect, the Epistle, the Gradual, 
the Gospel, the Nicene Creed. The 
preacher mounts the pulpit; after 
the sermon, a hymn is sung; then 
the preface, the Sanctus, the Pater, 
the Consecration by the words of 
the institution of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, the Agnus Dei; communion is 
given; again one of Luther’s hymns 
is sung; then the Nunc dimittis, 
the Postcommunion, and, after the 
blessing of the celebrant, a triple 
Amen. 

In the artificial composition of 
this mass, one feels the conflict of 
the opposing forces which are strug- 
gling together: the many cere- 
monies borrowed from the Roman 
Mass indicate the love and venera- 
tion of Christian traditions; the 
transpositions imply a fear of Ro- 
manism; six hymns of Luther bear 
witness to the fidelity of the Hoch- 
kirchler to the church of their bap- 
tism. 


—J. Lupneron, “Mater Ecclesia,” in Etudes 
(Paris), November 5, 1923. 








months ago, in March, 1923, 

I made a few remarks upon the 
“Atheist Bishop,” Doctor William 
Montgomery Brown, formerly of 
Arkansas, now residing in Ohio. In 
the December number of Hearst’s 
International Magazine there is an 
interview with that rather discon- 
certing right rever- 


The Atheist end gentleman. The 
Bishop title of the inter- 
Again. view (a “snappy” 

title, as befits a 


Hearst paper) reads, “Is Bishop 
Brown Crazy?” But the sensational 
title—for once—is justified. The 
reporter had been told that the 
bishop’s mind had failed. And the 
first words of greeting of the bishop 
to his interviewer were, “Did you 
come to find out how crazy I am?” 

There seems, however, to be no 
truth in the accusation that the 
bishop is insane. His mind is clear 
and his conversation coherent. He 
talks to the point: “I am a bishop, 
and I disagree with my brother 
bishops on very definite points of 
theology. They believe in a per- 
sonal God, or they say that they do. 
I don’t, and I say I don’t. ... So 
far as I have been able to discover, 
their only reason for suggesting 
that I am crazy is that I disagree 
with them.” The reporter adds his 
observation: “Bishop Brown is a 
man apparently in good health, 
kindly, cultured, extremely modest, 
and with an exceptionally keen in- 
terest in the movements of the day. 
I do not claim to be an expert in 
insanity, but these are not traits 
which I have been accustomed to 
associate with fanaticism. Aside 
from his intellectual conclusions, I 
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could detect nothing peculiar about 
the man. 

“No court has declared him in- 
sane. No alienists have examined 
him. He has requested the House 
of Bishops, in fact, that his case be 
placed before a committee of psy- 
chologists, but no action has been 
taken.” 

Evidently, Bishop Brown’s case is 
only one more perplexity for the al- 
ready bewildered rulers of the Epis- 
copal Church. They seem to be 
helpless in the face not only of her- 
esy, but of sheer infidelity. Here in 
New York, the case of Doctor Grant, 
who is obviously heretical, remains 
in statu quo. His bishop can do 
nothing with him. But how can you 
discipline a minister who denies the 
divinity of Christ, when you can- 
not even discipline a bishop who 
denies the existence of God? 


AST year Bishop Manning of 
New York, had the Grant case 
on his hands. Now he has the 
Guthrie case and the Leighton 
Parks case. The Guthrie case is 
either scandalous or ridiculous, 
perhaps both. Our 
New York news- A Minister 
papers have given it Advocates 
much space, but for Paganism. 
those readers who 
do not see the metropolitan dailies, 
it may be well to explain that Doc- 
tor Guthrie is an Episcopalian min- 
ister who has introduced classical 
dancing into certain quasi divine 
services connected with his church. 
He advocates pagan customs in the 
Christian religion. He says that 
Christianity could not have existed 
without adopting pagan beliefs. 




















And it seems that more paganism is 
desirable. He is indignant, for ex- 
ample, at the Christian custom of 
covering the human body. “In the 
realm of things physical,” he says, 
“the human body is covered with 
scorn. To the Greeks it was the 
most beautiful thing in existence.” 
So he provided classical dances for 
the spiritual uplift of his people. 
One was “The Zodiacal Frolic”; an- 
other, “The Sun Dance in Eden.” 
The reverend doctor gave instruc- 
tions to the dancing girls and to 
the people: “Forget formality. Put 
in a pinch of the Saturnalia and 
blow in a whiff of the carnival 
spirit. Thaw out the rigor mortis 
of your soul.” No special attempt 
—need it be said?—-was made to bar 
out the newspaper reporters. They 
attended in large numbers, and 
wrote up the performance with a 
particularly minute attention to the 
details of the dancers’ dress. Those 
details need not be repeated here. 
Suffice it to say that the newspaper 
accounts indicate that the girls 
were clad like the bas-reliefs on a 
Greek vase, and that the perform- 
ance seems to have been a com- 
bination of prayer and praise and 
musical comedy. 

The bishop wrote to Doctor 
Guthrie saying that he had been 
“greatly shocked and scandalized,” 
and demanding that the pastor and 
his vestrymen appear at the Synod 
Hall. Doctor Guthrie promised to 
call upon the bishop but explained 
to the reporters that he “would not 
let the bishop do all the talking.” 
The meeting was held, but a dis- 
creet silence has since been main- 
tained by all who attended it. “I 
am as silent as President Coolidge,” 
said the bishop. Doctor Guthrie 
said he had entered into a “gentle- 
men’s agreement” with the bishop, 
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and admitted that the outcome of 
the meeting was to “shut us up, and 


that’s best for the time being.” So, 
as Mr. Dooley says, “There ye are.” 


ERE has been a world of com- 
ment on the Guthrie case. But 

the best is this short excerpt from 
a sermon by a rabbi, Dr. Schulman: 

“It is too late to bring the Greek 
gods back to the congested quarters 
of the East Side. On its native 
soil the Greek cult 
had beauty and har- A Rabbi’s 
mony, yet Matthew Idea. 
Arnold points out 
that it culminated (for the want of 
moral vigor) in the worship of a 
courtesan rising from the sea. 

“Sensuousness and _ sensuality 
often brush elbows. To dance with 
bare hips exposed may give a pure 
and exsthetic enjoyment, but there 
are other possibilities. As man has 
eaten of the tree of knowledge and 
knows the difference between right 
and wrong, he is no longer a child — 
and cannot walk about naked. The 
senses must be subordinated, re- 
strained by moral purposes. Right- 
eousness is superior to sensuous 
beauty and is a better revelation of 
divinity than the visible world in all 
its beauty.” 


ND now, close upon the heels 

of the Guthrie case, comes the 
Leighton Parks case, the most dif- 
ficult of all for poor, bewildered 
Bishop Manning. It seems that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is 
threatening to try for heresy an in- 
significant young minister in Fort 
Worth, Texas, who does not believe 
in the -Virgin Birth. Reverend 
Leighton Parks, perhaps the most 
prominent and most important 
Episcopal minister in New York, 
publicly protests against the House 











of Bishops’ singling out for punish- 
ment the poor little man in far- 
away Texas. “I have been denying 


the Virgin Birth, 
A Church and preaching mod- 
Afraid. ernism for years,” 
he says. “Further- 


more, the most modernistic church- 
man of us all is Bishop Lawrence 
of Massachusetts. Why do not the 
authorities discipline us?” And he 
answers his own question: “Be- 

cause it would split the Church in 
' two.” It does seem that Episco- 
palian bishops have not the courage 
to exercise authority in any case 
where the rebel against faith or 
against discipline is highly placed. 
The little man in Texas may lose 
his pastorship. But Guthrie will go 
on with his classical dances; or if 
he stops, it will not be because of 
the command of authority, but be- 
cause of the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment.” Bishop Brown and Doctor 
Parks will not be molested, and as 
for pressing charges of heresy 
against Bishop Lawrence, it is 
sheerly unthinkable. The House of 
Bishops has authority—on paper. 
It exercises that authority in unim- 
portant cases, dealing with obscure 
men. But the Episcopal Church is 
not sure enough of itself to dis- 
cipline a big man. It would not 
know what to do with a Loisy or a 
Tyrrell. There is only one fearless 
Church. 


-— 
=—_ 





N the second installment of Mr. 
Speranza’s dissertation on the 
Immigration Peril (in the December 
number of The World’s Work), he 
proves that America cannot Amer- 
icanize. I am not aware that he 
realizes the trend of his own argu- 
ment. Apparently he does not. He 
proves something that perhaps he 
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would prefer to deny. He aims to 
be pro-American. Yet he makes out 
a very bad case against America. 
He is pro-Anglo-Saxon. But he 
shows that the Anglo-Saxon type 
of civilization has not vitality 
enough to exist, when placed side by 
side, on even terms, or on better 
than even terms, with any rival civ- 
ilization. 

He takes, for one example, New 
Mexico. First, he explains what it 
means to be a “native” in that 
State. “It does not necessarily 
mean that you were born in New 
Mexico; primarily it means that 
you are not ‘white.’ Yet not be- 
ing white does not mean that 
you are black or yel- 
low; it means to all 
intents and _  pur- 
poses that you are 
not in ‘our crowd.’ 
If you are in our crowd and were 
born in New Mexico, you are not a 
‘native’ but an American. If you 
are not in our crowd and were born 
there, you are a ‘native,’ but you are 
neither American nor ‘white.’” 

This is interesting even though 
puzzling. You may be a born 
American and yet not be an Amer- 
ican. You may be neither brown 
nor yellow nor any other color, and 
yet you are not white. Mr. Spe- 
ranza must be hard pressed when 
he is driven not only to record, but 
apparently to approve, such anom- 
alies. 

Worse than that, the militant 
“pro-Americans,” admitting preju- 
dice and discrimination against the 
“natives,” are not at all indignant. 
They only say, with Mr. Speranza, 
“It is all very sad and ‘unconstitu- 
tional,’ but we have to take it as it 
is.” In other words, what’s the 
Constitution among “our crowd”? 
To be a good American, it seems, 


“Our Crowd” 
in New 
Mexico. 

















you must sometimes ignore or flout 


the Constitution. This is strange 
doctrine to come from the conserva- 
tive house of Doubleday, Page and 
Company. It smacks of Emma 
Goldman or Bill Haywood, rather 
than Frank Nelson Doubleday or 
the late Walter Hines Page. We 
might have expected it in the old 
New York Call, but not in The 
World’s Work. But these are in- 
deed “parlous” times for the poor 
old Constitution. It is “wounded 
in the house of them that love it.” 


DUT there are more puzzles still. 
Mr. Speranza explains that 
students of the situation “will find 
in New Mexico, a native people with 
old traditions and customs and a 
civilization of their own, splendidly 
loyal to the Stars and Stripes which 
they have stoutly defended on every 
occasion, yet absolute misfits in the 
body politic of the Republic.” Who, 
pray, will read us this riddle? Born 
in America, parents born in Amer- 
ica, grandparents born in America, 
yet not an American. Splendidly 
loyal to the Stars and Stripes on 
every occasion, yet misfits in Amer- 
ica. It’s a pretty problem. Per- 

sonally, I give it up. 
UT let us come to Mr. Speranza’s 
indictment of American civi- 
lization. Side by side in New Mex- 
ico, for the last seventy-five years, 
there have been two different civ- 
ilizations, that of 


A Conflict the Americans and 
of Two that of the “na- 
Civilizations. tives.” The natives 


have been constantly 
despised and ignored, and have 
been made the victims of political 
discrimination and social inequal- 
ity. During the sixty years of Terri- 
torial government, “only one of the 
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eighteen governors appointed by the 
President of the United States was 
a ‘native,’ a Spanish-American; only 
three of the twenty-one secretaries 
were of native stock, and the seven- 
teen chief justices were all Amer- 
icans.” Since the admission of New 
Mexico to the Union, the inequality 
has been even more pronounced. To 
put the matter plainly, the natives 
have not been permitted more than 
a “look-in” on the government of 
the State. Yet—and here is the 
damaging indictment (this time in 
the editor’s words)—“Although we 
have had an experiment of seventy- 
five years standing with people of 
Spanish stock in New Mexico, we 
have failed to Americanize them in 
anything but name.” 

That is to say, the “Americans,” 
with as large a population as the 
“natives” and with the enormous 
advantage of the complete posses- 
sion of political and social power, 
could not prove the superiority of 
American civilization. What Mr. 
Speranza’s conclusion may be, I 
don’t know. He doesn’t make it 
plain. Apparently he wants the na- 
tives, sons and grandsons of na- 
tives, “always loyal to the Stars 
and Stripes,” dumped over into 
Mexico. He mentions no other 
solution. 


OME of the rest of us are more 
inclined to say, “If American 
civilization cannot win its way— 
cannot even stand its ground— 
against so feeble an opponent as the 
Spanish-American civilization, then 
let it die.” However, we do not 
think that Americanism need die. 
It is rather that mongrel, “Anglo- 
Saxon-Americanism,” that is 
doomed. Americans (plain “Amer- 
icans,” with no qualifying adjec- 
tive) will look upon the decay and 
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death of the doubly hyphenat- 
ed Anglo-Saxon-Americanism with 
equanimity. The demise of simple 
Americanism would be infinitely 
more tragic. It strikes us as about 
the worst thing that could happen, 
short of the loss of our immortal 
souls. 


NCIDENTALLY, and in the most 
casual way, as if it were a matter 
of no importance, Mr. Speranza 
admits that the discrimination prac- 
ticed against the “natives” in New 
Mexico is “unconstitutional, unfair, 
and illegal.” Oddly enough, on the 
preceding page, he had said, “The 
Constitution of the United States 
was framed by men of Anglo-Saxon 
origin ...and presupposes the 
Anglo-Saxon virtues and a sense of 
fair play.” Yet he registers no in- 
dignation. Tacitly he admits that 
American citizens need not be 
treated fairly, unless they are of 
“our crowd.” Now it may be im- 
possible for a man of Mr. Speranza’s 
prejudices to see this fact, but some 
one should bring it to his attention: 
there is no enemy to the American 
civilization so potent and so dan- 
gerous as the one who, in the guise 
of protecting the country, advo- 
cates or condones the violation of 
the Constitution. 


R. SPERANZA is weak on the 
Constitution. He is likewise 
weak on the fundamental provision 
of the Constitution, government by 
and for the people. He has a cu- 
rious trick of inserting a delimiting 
adjective into a phrase and thereby 
modifying or ruining its meaning. 
We have seen how he substitutes 
“Anglo-Saxon-American” for sim- 
ple “American.” Likewise, instead 
of using the ever famous phrase, 
“government of the people, by the 
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people, and for the people,” he 
talks of “government developed by 
and for an ethnically and culturally 
homogeneous people.” There is a 
mouth-filling morsel indeed! Imag- 
ine Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg 
trying to manipulate that phrase, 
“Government of an ethnically and 
culturally homogeneous people, by 
an ethnically and culturally homo- 
geneous people, and for an ethni- 
cally and culturally homogeneous 
people”! 

I am not altogether joking when 
I imagine Mr. Speranza ruining 
both the rhythm and the meaning 
of Lincoln’s address. For he actu- 
ally does tamper with the text of 
the Declaration of Independence. 
He says, with amaz- 


ing boldness, “The Misquoting 
Fathers declared the Decla- 
men ‘as nearly as is_ ration. 


possible in fact, free 

and equal.’” Every American 
schoolboy knows that the Fathers 
made no such declaration. You 
may agree with the Fathers, Mr. 
Speranza, or you may disagree with 
them, but you must not misquote 
them. If you must misquote, you 
might better misquote the Code of 
Hammurabi, or the Koran, or the 
Zend Avesta. But don’t misquote 
the most familiar phrase in the 
Declaration of Independence. Mr. 
Speranza not only revises the text, 
but gives the reasons why the 
Fathers thought in terms of his 
gloss. The reason is “that there 
was actually and in fact a funda- 
mental ethnic and cultural unity in 
the American people.” Oh! Mr. 
Speranza! Oh! Mr. Thomas Jeffer- 
son! when you wrote “all men are 
created equal” did you mean that 
only all ethnically and culturally 
united Americans were created 


equal? 




















T may seem purposeless to pursue 
this criticism of Mr. Speranza 
any further, but I hope that the 
acumen of my readers has already 
enabled them to see that, under the 
guise of controversy with a person, 
we are really bringing to light some 
fundamental first principles. And 
principles are more important than 
persons. Here, then, is another 
principle. Mr. Speranza says, “It 
was openly charged in the Congress 
of the United States (and to this 
date it has not been 
Disingenuous disproved) that there 
Argument. are all sorts and 
kinds of foreign 
American racial and even religious 
combinations fighting . .. such 
traditional pillars of our civilization 
as the public school.” There, I ven- 
ture to suggest, is a thoroughly un- 
American method of argument; 
quoting a rash and random state- 
ment, declaring it has not been dis- 
proved, and leaving in the mind an 
insinuation that since it has not 
been disproved, it must be true! 
Since when has it been an American 
principle to believe a man guilty 
until he has been proved innocent? 
It is said that in some Latin coun- 
tries such a principle holds in law. 
But it certainly is not true in this 
country. Here a man is held to be 
innocent until he is proved guilty. 
In spite of his valiant Anglo-Saxon- 
ism, the Latin will creep out from 
Mr. Speranza’s subconscious self. 
It might have been better, after all, 
if the editor could have had a Cabot, 
or a Bradford, or a Witherspoon 
to write the articles on the alleged 
identity of Anglo-Saxonism with 
Americanism. 


HAVE already asked more than 
one question of Mr. Speranza 
and his editor. But I cannot re- 
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frain from asking a few more. I 
don’t really expect any answers. I 
don’t need any. But here are the 
questions—even without answers 


they may be instructive: When 
Benjamin Franklin went to France 
to persuade the French to help 
America, did he carefully explain 
to Lafayette and Rochambeau, and 
to the French people in general, 
that although French assistance 
would be very eagerly welcomed, it 
must be understood that no French 
element should be introduced into 
American civilization? When Kos- 
ciusko and Pulaski and Von Steu- 
ben volunteered their services, did 
the great commander-in-chief warn 
them that America was to remain 
always purely Anglo-Saxon? When 
Benjamin Franklin 

and Samuel Chase Bothersome 
and Charles Carroll Questions. 
with Father John 

Carroll visited Canada, in the. at- 
tempt to induce the French-Cana- 
dians to “come over and help us,” 
did the Continental Congress in- 
struct the Commission to warn 
our northern’ neighbors that 
when they finished helping us 
they were to retire and leave no 
trace of their civilization be- 
hind? 

Recent historical investigations 
have shown that a very large pro- 
portion, some say forty per cent., 
some say even fifty per cent., of 
George Washington’s army was 
Irish, and that there were whole 
regiments in which only Gaelic was 
spoken. Were these Gaels in- 
formed that they were fighting for 
Anglo-Saxonism; that America was 
and must always be Anglo-Saxon, 
and that the outpouring of Celtic 
blood was for the perpetuation and 
propagation of the race of the Sas- 
senach? 
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UT why go back so far? In the 
recent World War, as every- 
body knows, the roster of the Amer- 
ican army was filled up with such 
good American names as O’Brien, 
McCarthy, Casey, Clancy, and a 
thousand other non-Anglo-Saxon 
names; with Goldfogels and Silver- 
steins, and Zaleskis, and Tapparel- 
lis, and ten thousand other non-Pur- 
itan, non-Knickerbocker patronym- 
ics. Were all these boys told be- 
fore they went into the trenches, 
that only an Anglo-Saxon, or at the 
most, a Nordic, could be an Amer- 
ican, and that the United States is 
a government of, by, and for “an 
ethnically and culturally homo- 
geneous people”? If Mr. Speranza 
had been permitted to go from 
camp to camp explaining his the- 
ory, would it have been prepos- 
terously absurd if the soldiers had 
retorted, “You say we are not Amer- 
icans. Then we will not fight for 
America. If you do not care to mix 
our racial characteristics in the 
American character, then we will 
not mix our blood with yours on the 
battle field.” 


have seen that there are 

many elements of humor in 

this controversy. Here is one more 
joke. Signor Gino Speranza is 
arguing for the Anglo-Saxon mo- 
nopoly of the America of the future, 
and Henry Fairfield Osborn, in the 
daily newspapers, is 


As Dead quoted as saying 
as the that if America were 
Dinosaur ? left to the Anglo- 


Saxons, there would 
be no America in the future. “In 


cold-blooded scientific language,” 
said Professor Osborn, talking to 
the National Immigration Confer- 
ence in New York City on December 
13th, “our best stock is threatened 
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with extinction. In certain parts of 
this country, not in all, thank God, 
—the original stocks are becoming 
extinct. That is a lesson we learn 
from the dinosaur, that when it 
takes a wrong tendency, a stock dies 
out.” (Will my readers permit me 
to pause to remark that Osborn is 
as funny in his way as Speranza in 
his. Imagine going all the way 
back to the dinosaur, which became 
extinct some millions of years ago, 
to prove that if a race violates the 
law of nature, it will die out!) “You 
have an illuminating example of 
this in two of our greatest univer- 
sities—Harvard and Yale. Statis- 
tics show that if Harvard and Yale 
had to depend upon the sons of 
graduates, they would eventually 
be empty. The reason is that these 
classes are not maintaining normal 
reproductiveness.” 

This brings us back to the orig- 
inal position: if the Anglo-Saxon 
race will not fill America, it must 
not say to the other races, “You 
shail not!” That is not a complete 
answer to the Immigration Prob- 
lem, but it is a complete answer to 
Mr. Speranza. 


HAVE said I am not ambitious 
enough to attempt a solution of 

the immigration problem. I leave 
that to experts. But 
I think I might dash A Few 
off a few random Suggestions. 
suggestions that will 
at least be less objectionable than 
Mr. Speranza’s recourse to violence 
and unconstitutional measures. 

First. Let there be a reasonable 
limitation of the number of immi- 
grants. 

Second. Let there be a wise dis- 
tribution of the immigrants. Tell 
them, for example, before they 
leave Europe, that only so many 
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will be allowed to remain in New 
York, or Boston, or Philadelphia, 
and that the remainder may come 
to America if they will go to Ne- 
braska, or Arkansas, or Nevada, or 
wherever they are needed. 

Third. Let there be discrimina- 
tion on the ground of physical and 
mental fitness and good moral 
character—not on the ground of 
nationality. 

Fourth. Delay naturalization 
longer than we do now, if advisable, 
and make a man prove that he 
would be a desirable citizen before 
we make him one. 

Fifth, and last, and most impor- 
tant. Let us put our own house in 
order before we invite our guests 
into it. Make social conditions at 
the coal mines, and in the steel 
mills and in the stock yards, and in 
all other centers where numbers of 
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immigrants are employed, at least 
as decent, as pleasant, as civilized 
as, let us say, the conditions that 
prevail among the employees of 
Henry Ford, or (to give the devil 
his due) among the employees of 
the Standard Oil Company. 

The truth is that the immigrants 
are not corrupting us any more 
than we are corrupting them. St. 
Paul says of bishops, “If a man 
know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of the 
church of God?” We may say, “If 
a country cannot civilize itself, how 
will it civilize its immigrants?” If 
we cannot thus solve the problem, 
if we, being one hundred millions, 
cannot take care of fourteen million 
immigrants without injustice and 
cruelty, and without fear of de- 
moralizing our own stock, we had 
better shut up shop. 














Recent 


IraLy AND Her Dest To AMERICA. 


Signor ScHANZER, former Foreign 
Minister and Minister of Finance, 
of Italy, has been advocating the 
cancellation of war debts. Discus- 
sing an article on the subject which 
he wrote for Echi e Commenti, he 
made the following statement to a 
representative of the Associated 
Press: 

“There is nothing on Italy’s con- 
science, should we not pay Amer- 
ica our debts. We contributed in 
blood; America in money. Ours 
was a contribution which could not 
be counted in money. 

“If America should make us a 
present of our debts and withdraw 
her accounts against us, she would 
leave nothing for which we would 
have regret, and we would not lose 
our self-respect, for our contribu- 
tion has been dearly paid for in 
human sacrifice, not to be calcu- 
lated in dollars.” 

In other words, Signor Schanzer 
maintains that Italy is under no 
obligation to pay her war debts to 
America. In a second article in 
Echi e Commenti he endeavors to 
show that Italy would be unable to 
pay, even if the obligation did exist. 

“Italy cannot pay her war debts 
to America,” he writes. “Even if 
she could, it would not be of ad- 
vantage to the United States, which 
is doing its best to prevent Italy 
from paying.” 

Signor Schanzer asserts that Italy 
could pay only in gold, “which is 
out of the question,” or with sur- 
plus exportations to America, 
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“which is practically impossible.” 
He points out that even if Germany 
paid the reparations due Italy in 
gold, this would scarcely represent 
one-third of the Italian debt to the 
United States, and adds: 

“America, by its high tariff and 
the prevention of Italian immigra- 
tion, does not permit Italy to in- 
crease her exportation, which, if 
permitted, would injure the Amer- 
ican market, as well as increase 
American unemployment.” 

These statements of Signor 
Schanzer are of special interest 
when read in connection with Dr. 
Ryan’s article on “Charity Among 
Nations,” published in this issue of 
THE CaTHOLIC WorLp. 


in 
> 





Divornce—As VIEWED IN BRITTANY 
AND IN New York. 


NATURALLY, public opinion about 
divorce is not the same in Catholic 
Brittany as in the city of New York, 
which, with its mixed population, 
can scarcely be called a Christian 
city. The difference between the 
two places in this respect was 
strikingly illustrated in two news- 
paper items of recent date. One 
gave an account of a ceremony, in 
New York City, at which a divorced 
man, reputedly of Jewish extrac- 
tion, was married to a divorced 
woman, in a community church 
that was formerly Unitarian, by a 
“liberal” clergyman who used to be 
a Unitarian minister. In contrast 
to this, the second item told of the 
unsuccessful efforts of a divorced 























man to wed a girl of Ploughné, near 
Brest, France. A religious cere- 
mony was, of course, out of the 
question, but the couple anticipated 
no trouble about a civil marriage. 
To their _chagrin, however, the 
Mayor and the Members of the 
Municipal Council resigned their 
offices rather than officiate at the 
ceremony. 


in, 
—_— 





THE BrsLe aT WEstT POINT. 


Tue Rev. Dr. William H. Mat- 
thews, Secretary of the American 
Tract Society, announced recently 
that instruction in the Bible will be 
given at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point. He said 
the course in Bible study was insti- 
tuted as the result of efforts of the 
Rev. Dr. Clayton E. Wheat, chap- 
lain, and a professor of English at 
West Point, in codperation with the 
American Tract Society and the 
American Bible Society. 

On Sunday, November 25th, five 
hundred Bibles were presented to 
the Academy for the use of the stu- 
dents. Dr. Matthews said that this 
is the first time the Bible Society 
has been asked to join in the distri- 
bution of Bibles at West Point, 
though Bibles from the Tract So- 
ciety have been given to the grad- 
wating classes for the last fifty 
years. In 1870 a fund of $3,500 was 
left for this purpese, but the annual 
income from the fund long ago 
ceased to meet the cost. 

In connection with these Bibles 
and this new course in Bible study, 
Catholics may feel some concern 
about the Catholic students at West 
Point. The law of the Church will 
not permit them to use Protestant 
Bibles or to take a course of Scrip- 
ture study given by a Protestant 
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teacher. If the course in Bible 
study is optional, there will be no 
difficulty; but if it is obligatory, 
special provision will have to be 
made for the Catholic students. 


<n 
> 





THE Hoty SEE AND THE ITALIAN 
STATE. 


On the occasion of King Alfonso’s 
recent visit to the Pope, there was 
in some newspapers the usual 
amount of futile speculation as to 
the purpose, significance, probable 
consequences, and so forth, of the 
event; and a variety of false re- 
ports were put in circulation. It 
was said, for instance—as it was 
said three years ago, when Pope 
Benedict XV. removed the ban 
against Catholic sovereigns visiting 
the King of Italy—that the breach 
between the Vatican and the Italian 
State had been healed. 

The Osservatore Romano, select- 
ing this report for denial, quotes 
from the Bull of Pope Benedict to 
show that the Vatican’s attitude 
must not be interpreted as “tacit 
renunciation of the sacred rights of 
the Holy See,” and characterizes 
the circulation of such rumors as 
ungenerous. 

“It is not generous,” says the 
Osservatore, “to use as a weapon 
against the Vatican the concession 
made in interest of all peoples and 
especially of the Italian people. The 
wound which was opened on Sep- 
tember 20, 1870, cannot be healed 
with hot compresses. That wound 
is still open and will remain open 
so long as means are not taken to 
give the Holy See complete inde- 
pendence and liberty and to make 
it obvious to the whole world that 
it really does enjoy that independ- 
ence and liberty.” 
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Rapio SAFE FOR THE KLAN. 


REFERRING to the newspapers of 
Indiana, Lowell Mellett, in his arti- 
cle on “Klan and Church” in the 
December Atlantic Monthly, writes 
that “When the Klan was a far-off 
matter, not an intimate problem, 
they printed all the stories of brutal 
outrages that came over the wires. 
When it came closer home, they 
lapsed into silence. Now that they 
have reason for suspecting that 
every other reader may be a Klan 
member or sympathizer, many of 
the newspapers content themselves 
with careful avoidance of the 
issue.” 

Perhaps it was for similar rea- 
sons that the Radio Corporation of 
America has permanently excluded 
Samuel Bernard, a lecturer, from 
its broadcasting program. Accord- 
ing to the New York World, Ber- 
nard, in a lecture that was being 
broadcast from the WJZ station of 
the Radio Corporation on October 
30th, assailed the members of the 
Klan as “opponents of American in- 
stitutions.” Bernard said he was 
cut off after his opening statements 
against the Klan. In explanation of 
their action, officials of the Corpor- 
ation said that their policy is not to 
take sides in controversies. The 
policy is not an uncommon one 
among those who have goods to 
sell. 


<i 
ia 





CENSORSHIP AND THE BooK 
PUBLISHERS. 


THe National Association of 
Book Publishers, through its Exec- 
utive Committee, has announced it- 
self as strongly opposed to any 
legislation intended to impose a 
censorship on books before publica- 
tion, but at the same time has 
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roundly condemned the tendency 
“to exploit books of a salacious na- 
ture for purely pecuniary gain.” 
While there may be some question 
about a policy that condemns only 
those salacious books which are ex- 
ploited for purely pecuniary gain, 
the association is to be commended 
for opposing “private editions.” 
The association declares that “pub- 
lishing standards should be such 
that a publisher’s name on a title- 
page would mean that he honestly 
believes in the sincerity of the 
book.” Publishing standards must 
be even higher than that if censor- 
ship is to be successfully opposed. 
For a publisher might entertain an 
honest belief in the sincerity of an 
essentially bad book. 


-— 
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THE INTERCHURCH WORLD 
MOVEMENT. 


Tue Interchurch World Move- 
ment of North America, after three 
years of inactivity, has at last been 
formally dissolved. This Move- 
ment was launched in December, 
1918, as a union of Protestant or- 
ganizations, “to forward as far as 
possible a codperative spirit and co- 
operative action between’ the 
churches and denominations of the 
country.” According to the peti- 
tion filed in court asking permis- 
sion to dissolve, “it was discovered 
by the Board of Directors and offi- 
cers of the corporation that the 
aforementioned objects could not 
be accomplished in the particular 
manner undertaken by the corpor- 
ation.” 


oi 
— 





THE PASSION PLAYERS OF 
OBERAMMERGAU. 


TweELve of the principal actors 
in the Passion Play of Oberammer- 
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gau, headed by Anton Lang, who 
ploys the réle of Christ in the play, 
arrived in New York on December 
12th, and received an enthusiastic 
welcome. They came to exhibit the 
wares that the people of their na- 
tive village make—wood carvings 
and pottery. From the sale of 
these, they hope to raise funds to 
relieve the distress of their fellow 
townsmen. For Oberammergau is 
starving. “We are really afraid this 
winter,” said Anton Lang. “There 
are children and old people without 
proper clothing or fuel or food. 
We can’t buy potatoes or flour; and 
coal is far beyond our means.” 

It was American generosity that 
enabled Anton Lang and his com- 
panions to make the journey to this 
country. Without that help, they 
never could have afforded to come. 
The last Passion Play, three years 
ago, brought to each actor 30,000 
marks for his work in 100 re- 
hearsals and 69 performances; but 
30,000 marks that year were worth 
only six dollars. And as Germany 
is impoverished, the wares of Ober- 
ammergau can find no market 
there. Those, therefore, who pat- 
ronize these Players will not only 
acquire objects of art wrought with 
the highest skill, but will also per- 
form an act of real charity to a 
sorely distressed people. 


on 
eo 





A BirtH ContTROL CLINIC. 


At a luncheon of the American 
Birth Control League at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City on 
December 5th, it was announced 
that a Birth Control Clinic estab- 
lished on January 1, 1923, had re- 
ceived 900 patients, and had re- 
fused twice that number because 
they fell without the legal classifi- 
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cation of those who may lawfully 
receive aid in birth control. For a 
guide in keeping within the law, it 
was said that the Clinic adopted the 
decision of Justice Frederick E. 
Crane on January 8, 1918, when he 
upheld one of the numerous con- 
victions of Mrs. Margaret Sanger, 
President of the League, for dis- 
seminating contraceptive informa- 
tion. Justice Crane held that the 
only exceptions permitted under the 
law were the cases of married 
women who are diseased or whose 
lives would be endangered by child- 
birth. 

According to the directors of the 
League, thirty-three per cent. of the 
900 patients received were Protes- 
tants, thirty-two per cent. Catholics, 
thirty-one per cent. Jews, and four 
per cent. scattering. Sixty per cent. 
were born in the United States, and 
forty per cent. originated among 
thirteen foreign countries. 

The following figures were given 
out by Dr. Dorothy Bocker, who has 
presided over the Clinic: 

“At the outset of our work at the 
Clinic we sent out questionnaires to 
100 physicians and to 100 hospitals, 
asking for their attitude. Six per 
cent. of the physicians replied that 
they gave such information, pro- 
vided the patient were sick enough, 
while the others replying, about sev- 
enty per cent., said they did not 
give such information. Nearly all 
the hospitals replied, but only four 
per cent. gave out birth control in- 
formation.” 

If thirty-two per cent. of the pa- 
tients received at the Clinic were 
Catholics, we can only say that they 
are not-worthy of their Catholic 
name. Real Catholics know that 
birth control is never lawful un- 
der any circumstances. 














Very Rev. Jonn A. Ryan, D.D. 
(“Charity Among Nations”), is Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology at the 
Catholic University of America and 
Director of the Department of So- 
cial Action of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Doctor Ryan’s 
articles are always widely discussed, 
but it would not surprise us if the 
present paper created more discus- 
sion than any of his previous con- 
tributions. 


KATHARINE TYNAN (Mrs. Katu- 
ARINE TYNAN HinKSON) (“La Sainte 
Bible”), distinguished for her nu- 
merous and versatile writings both 
in prose and in verse, is an old 
favorite of CarHoLtic Worip read- 
ers. We take pride in the fact that 
many of her articles, stories, and 
poems first appeared in our pages. 


Cuartes T. LANHAM (“On Liv- 
ing”), our soldier-poet of West 
Point, favors us with another poem 
in which beauty of thought and 
beauty of expression are evenly 
matched. One of our correspond- 
ents, commenting on our issue of 
last May, wrote: “The most beau- 
tiful poem I read in many a long 
day is Charles T. Lanham’s ‘Song 
to the Wind.’ I hope he has other 
songs to send you.” 


CarRoLine E. MacGiii (“The Lost 
Freedom of Women”) is a graduate 
of Cornell University (A.B., 1904). 
She did graduate work at Cornell 
and the University of Wisconsin, 
completing the course for the de- 
gree of Ph.D. in 1908. She was an 
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instructor in economics at the lat- 
ter university, and for some years 
was connected with the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Since 
1915 she has resided at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, “engaged in lectur- 
ing, writing, and keeping house.” 


Rev. Epwarp F. Garescué, S.J. 
(“Paris from the Are de Tri- 
omphe”), is the Sodality Editor of 
The Queen’s Work, and the author 
of many excellent books in prose 
and verse. The latest is the recently 
published Sodality Conferences. 


KATHERINE Brey (“Stranger and 
Pilgrim”), well-known to our read- 
ers as a literary and dramatic critic 
and to Catholics generally as a lec- 
turer on literary topics, reveals her- 
self in this number as a thoughtful 
and graceful poet. 


HELENA (Mrs. THomas) CONCAN- 
Non, M.A. (“Ireland, the Land of the 
Young”), is a prominent Irish 
writer, whose Life of St. Columban: 
A Study of Ancient Irish Monastic 
Life, published in 1916, won the 
prize of £200 offered by Bishop 
Shahan, through the bishops of Ire- 
land, for the best life of the Saint. 


SHELDON Wits (“The Message”) 
is here introduced to our readers 
for the first time. From his home 
at Los Gatos, California, Mr. Wills 
writes: “ ‘Heartsease’ lies just above 
my own small place and the theme 
was suggested one day as I was sit- 
ting talking to ‘Peter Holm’ about 
the hills. “What good are they?’ he 


























asked. ‘If they could be leveled out 
and planted to corn and wheat. ...’ 
And so the story came in little drib- 
lets—just as the Soul of Beauty 
seeped into the heart of ‘Peter 
Holm.’ ” 


Avan J. McDouGatt (“Twelve 
Hymns”), born in London, was at- 
tracted to the Church by her liturgy 
and received into her fold in 1919. 
He issued in 1915 a collection of 
translations of Latin hymns under 
the title of Pange Lingua. Mr. Mc- 
Dougall is an occasional contributor 
to Blackfriars and other English 
periodicals. 


J. Corson MILuer (“The Martyred 
Missionary”), a frequent contrib- 
utor to THe CaTHOLic Wor -p, is a 
Catholic poet of distinction whose 
work has been published in leading 
periodicals, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic. He lives in Buffalo, and was 
educated at Canisius College in that 
city. Mr. Miller’s first book, Veils 
of Samite, published in 1922, is on 
the syllabus of the schools in Buf- 
falo. His work is also represented 
in various anthologies. 


BENJAMIN FRANCIS Musser (“Good 
Words Gone Wrong”) gives us in 
this article another of those inter- 
esting linguistic studies that have 
helped to make him so well known. 
Readers of this article will be inter- 
ested in the fact that for years Mr. 
Musser has compiled the elaborate 
calendar and other hagiographical 
matter for St. Antony’s Almanac. 


Rev. Jonn AsntTon, S.J. (“What 
Is the Beautiful?”’), is one of the 
Fathers attached to St. Joseph’s 
Church, Glasgow, Scotland. Though 
new to our readers, Father Ashton 
is well-known on the other side of 
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the Atlantic, by his contributions 
to Catholic periodicals. 


ArTHUR WALLACE Peacn (“In- 
scription for a Hearth”) is a.mem- 
ber of the English Department of 
Norwhich University at Northfield, 
Vermont. He has contributed verse 
for many years to standard period- 
icals, and has lectured extensively 
on poetry and allied subjects. 


RutH Sawyer (Mrs. Apert C. 
Duranp) (“Bastings”) is a distin- 
guished writer residing at Ithaca, 
New York. She took up profes- 
sional story-telling in 1908, and be- 
gan writing short stories for maga- 
zines, specializing in Irish folk 
stories. 


Nancy Buck.ey (“Little Roads”), 
whose poem, “Treasure,” appeared 
in THe CatTHotic Wortp of last 
August, is a graduate of the Sacred 
Heart Convent, San Francisco. Be- 
sides two books of poems, she has 
also published a volume of short 
stories entitled Under the Green 
Lantern. Miss Buckley is a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Board of The 
Signet. 


CuHarzes O’SuLtivan (“The Story 
of the Monroe Doctrine”) was born 
in New York and educated at pri- 
vate schools in that city and at Seton 
Hall College, South Orange, New 
Jersey. He is a practicing lawyer 
in New York, occasionally contrib- 
uting articles to the magazines and 
newspapers on legal and historical 
topics. His articles in THe Catu- 
oLic Wori”p on “The Agreement 
Prior to Mixed Marriages” (June 
and November, 1911) and “Amer- 
ican Statesmen and Freedom of the 
Seas” (January, 1917) attracted 
wide attention. 
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Emergent Evolution. By C. Lloyd 
Morgan, F.R.S. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.25. 
Anything that Professor Lloyd 

Morgan writes is worthy of con- 

sideration, and the Gifford Lectures 

of 1922, delivered at the University 
of St. Andrews, although they are 
to be completed by a second in- 
stallment, deserve more attention 
than can be given to them in a brief 
review and are commended to the 
careful study of all philosophers. 
The world is here envisaged as a 
kind of pyramid, the base of which 
is made up of chemical and physi- 
cal facts, the basal and lowest ele- 
ments of the whole. Ascending, we 
come to planes of life, of conscious- 
ness, of reason; the apex being 

Deity—of which more in a moment. 

A. R. Wallace, in his Darwinism, 

also emphasized the three great 

moments of emergence, but for him 
they pointed to an unseen world— 

a world of spirits. For Dr. Morgan 

“the advent of novelty of any kind 

is loyally to be accepted wherever 

it is found without invoking any 
extra-natural Power (Force, Entel- 
echy, Elan, or God).” (P. 2.) In this 
pyramid there is “an ascending 
hierarchy of kinds or orders of re- 
latedness ranging from those that 
obtain in the atom, in the molecule, 
in the crystal, and so on near the 
base, to that of an order of reflec- 
tive consciousness near the apex.” 
(P. 148.) Further: “Higher kinds 
of relatedness—chemical, vital and 
conscious—are each in turn super- 
venient on those that stand lower 
in the scale, but they do not super- 
sede them in the sense that, when 


some higher kind of relatedness 
comes, the lower kinds go. It is 
just because they do not go, because 
the lower still remain, in such 
measure as to afford foundations 
for the emergent superstructure, 
that all higher level treatment of 
causation becomes increasingly 
complex.” (P. 278.) 

From what has been said, and we 
have given the writer’s own words, 
it may be inferred that he desires 
to furnish a merely naturalistic ex- 
planation of the facts, and to dis- 
pense with the idea of God, but this 
would be a mistaken assumption. 
On the contrary: “For better or 
worse I acknowledge God as the 
Nisus through whose Activity emer- 
gents emerge, and the whole course 
of emergent evolution is directed.” 
(P. 36.) 

Directed from within or with- 
out? is the question which naturally 
rises to the mind. Deism he seems 
to rule out: “Of God in isolation 
from the world—of God apart from 
what Mr. Alexander calls the emer- 
gent quality of deity supervenient 
near the summit of the evolutionary 
pyramid—I can form no adequate 
conception.” (P. 299.) The God 
of Mr. Alexander, as defined in a 
quotation (p. 34), is pantheistic: 
“Deity is an emergent quality. He 
{[Mr. Alexander] distinguishes be- 
tween ‘deity as a quality and God 
as a being.’ And he says that ‘God 
as actually possessing deity does 
not exist but is an ideal, is always 
becoming; but God as the whole 
universe tending towards deity 
does exist.’” It seems quite clear 
that this kind of a God is not the 























writers’ conception, for in various 
places he discusses the dependence 
of all things on God, and in dealing 
with the question as to whether the 
plan of action must necessarily pre- 
cede the action itself—as it must do 
in man—he asks the question 
whether “under the doctrine of ul- 
timate dependence on God, the 
plan of emergent evolution pre- 
ceded the progressive advance of 
events, admittedly incomplete and 
developing within a _ space-time 
frame of ideal construction but ref- 
erable to our world?” And he an- 
swers it by replying that “the ques- 
tion whether the plan preceded the 
execution has really no locus standi. 
If by the word ‘eternal’ we mean 
timeless, for God the plan and ex- 
ecution just is one and indivisible.” 
A God thus defined is quite different 


from the “blind god” of some 
writers pushing on an unknown 
way. B. C. A. W. 


The New Poland. By Charles 
Phillips. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.50. 

The trouble about most books of 
national description and interpreta- 
tion—and their name has been 
legion ever since the recent war!— 
is that they are either too light with 
merely personal and superficial im- 
pressions or else too heavy with the 
burden of economic problems and 
statistics. Major Phillips’s volume 
escapes both of these snares, con- 
triving to bring together an aston- 
ishing amount of concrete, first- 
hand information about contem- 
porary conditions in Poland, and in 
a deeper sense to reveal the soul 
of an enormously vital and not 
easily understood people. Perhaps, 
in order to achieve so difficult a 
feat, it was necessary to be, like Mr. 
Phillips, at once an experienced 
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newspaper man, a member of the 
official Red Cross commission, and 
—a poet. “Poland,” he says, “is a 
land of surprises and paradoxes, 
and the greatest of these is the Pole 
himself.” For, as he points out, it 
is the Pole who has set up a na- 
tional ideal “impervious against all 
temptations of ease,” yet who has 
refused to become a mere plodder; 
who has combined creative genius 
with executive ability; who, through 
centuries of dismemberment, has 
held to his nationality as passion- 
ately as the Irish themselves; who 
is devoutly religious and home- 
loving, yet can muster a legion of 
women fighters in the field; who 
could hate his oppressors with so 
burning an efficiency, yet dared 
centuries ago to write into one of 
his national treaties the words: 
“Nor can that endure which is not 
based on love.” 

Mr. Phillips first traces the tragic 
story of Poland in broad outline, 
then throws his high lights upon the 
problems and personalities of the 
past few years: upon Paderewski 
and Pilsudski, upon the peasant- 
premier Witos and the “fighting 
pacifist” General Haller, upon the 
peculiar relations of Russian and 
Pole, of Pole and Jew, and of Pole 
and Bolshevist. He has obviously 
taken the trouble to know not only 
the national achievements in art, 
science, and industry, but also the 
men and women and little children 
who must build up the national 
future; and it is heartening to read 
how full of confidence his belief in 
that future is. One scarcely knows 
who should be more grateful for 
this very human treatise—the Pol- 
ish people whom he has interpreted 
with such enthusiastic sympathy, 
or the English-speaking readers 
whose minds and hearts he cannot 











fail to stretch into a new apprecia- 
tion of that nation set so mysteri- 
ously and so momentously where 
East meets West. K. B. 


Introduction to the Study of Eco- 
nomics. By W. M. W. Splawn 
and W. B. Bizzell. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. $1.72. 

Introduction to Economics. By 
Thames Ross Williamson. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. $1.60. 

Readings in Economics. Selected 
and Edited by Thames Ross Wil- 
liamson. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. $1.60. 

The first of these introductory 
texts in economics is the joint pro- 
duct of a professor of economics in 
the University of Texas and the 
president of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. It is 
intended for use in secondary 
schools. It contains much inter- 
esting descriptive material and this 
is its chief merit. Such exposition 
of economic theory as is attempted 
is carried out in a slovenly manner. 
Many of the statements made are 
not only inadequate but mislead- 
ing. The book gives many evidences 
of hasty preparation. 

The Williamson textbook is the 
result of dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing introductory texts. It is less 
cautious, more direct, and of a more 
summary character than the estab- 
lished texts of the “old masters.” 
It is easier for the beginner to fol- 
low, because it is less weighty. It 
is more of an outline than a treatise, 
more of a descriptive summary than 
a systematic and thoroughgoing 
analysis. The description of mod- 
ern economic organization is well 
done. The historical approach is 
unusual. The background is almost 
entirely North American. The 
economic activities of the Indians 
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come in for a chapter, but the eco- 
nomic organization, thought, and 
regulations of the Middle Ages are 
left untouched. 

The Readings are intended to 
supplement the textbook. They 
parallel the latter in topics and con- 
sequently in distribution of em- 
phasis. It is doubtful if any two 
persons would agree on what par- 
ticular selections from all economic 
literature should be chosen for a 
book of this kind, but this list seems 
to fit in well with the text it is in- 
tended to accompany. The me- 
chanical features, such as the ex- 
planatory transitional paragraphs 
and the marginal notes, are well 
executed. D. A. MCC. 


The Ascent of Calvary. By Louis 
Perroy. Translated from the 
French by Marian Lindsay. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 
Old subjects treated in an old 

way may becomie stale. This is 
especially true of religious subjects. 
The same subjects treated in an 
original way become absorbing. 
Pére Perroy has made the Ascent 
of Calvary most absorbing; grip- 
ping; enthralling! The author is 
familiar with every inch of ground 
in the holy land, and uses this 
knowledge to the greatest advan- 
tage. Amid the scenes he paints, 
Our Lord stands out preéminently 
as the “Man of Sorrows.” The 
reader follows Him step by step in 
the bitter Way of the Cross, sharing 
His pain, His insults, His desola- 
tion. He stands before His cross on 
Calvary, overwhelmed by the trag- 
edy. Equal in power is the picture 
of Our Lord’s own afflicted and 
broken-hearted Mother. You can 
never forget it. This is a book that 
speaks to the soul. 

L. J. O'R. 




















Fighting Westward. By Aline Hav- 
ard. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.60. 

Fighting Westward is a pioneer 
story, written for children, a simple, 
sturdy narrative, yet thrilling 
enough to delight the most adven- 
turous. The natural way in which 
the story is told, vividly but with- 
out straining after effect, recalls the 
fact that the Oregon Trail, broken 
by the wheels of the wagon train, 
is not fiction but a near and glorious 
part of our history. The sons and 
daughters of the frontiersmen, chil- 
dren in years but men and women 
in character, not only dared to face 
but actually endured the perils of 
Indian capture, and the rapid pages 
that tell of their imprisonment and 
escape also reflect the wonder of 
the West, endless as the prairie 
winds and high as the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The descriptions are easy 
and colorful, things seen through 
the eager eyes of the pioneers. It is 
a book to make more enduring a 
true adventure story that American 
children should know by heart. 


Keep the Gate. By Rev. Joseph 
J. Williams, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $1.00. Z 
An experienced retreat-master, 

Father Williams has succeeded ad- 
mirably in meeting the urgent need 
of a volume which should provide 
reading in true accord with the 
spirit and letter of the Spiritual Ex- 
ercises of St. Ignatius, particularly 
such Exercises as fall within the 
scope of the First Week. 

But, quite apart from retreat- 
time, the volume has a distinct 
value; it is a searching exhortation 
to prayerful vigilance. The inestim- 
able worth of a human soul as meas- 
ured by the price paid on Calvary, 
man’s paltry valuation of it, and the 
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appalling consequences of this dis- 
regard form the groundwork of the 
book. Father Williams’s intensity of 
purpose and his masterly diction 
clothe familiar ideas with new im- 
pressiveness, and the many spiritual 
anecdotes that he relates, borrowed 
from his own experiences on the 
missions, frequently illustrate his 
meaning and add to its force. To 
“Keep the Gate” of the soul against 
sin is the glorious watchword his 
readers will carry with them hence- 
forth in their daily tasks. 


Knights Errant and Other Poems. 
By Sister M. Madeleva. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 
These poems by a member of the 

Congregation of Holy Cross afford 
occasion for rejoicing on more 
counts than one. In the first place, 
they are authentic poetry, a thing 
not too frequently encountered. 
Furthermore, they are heartening 
evidence of the fact that devotional 
poetry is not necessarily insipid 
cant, and, finally, they constitute 
additional evidence that religious 
poetry has its own “public.” 

Sister Madeleva has found her 
inspiration in the commonplaces of 
the Catholic religion, those mag- 
nificent commonplaces which God 
has given us to live by. Hers are 
the songs of one who has one foot 
in eternity, whose daily bread is 
the Bread that cometh down from 
Heaven, whose Housemate is the 
Word of God. She is “on the alert 
te see God in Nature,” and her 
recognition is expressed in short, 
rapturous cries of greeting. She 
has many felicities of phrase, such 
as “the celestial truantry of de- 
sires,” “the white apparel of Divin- 
ity,” and many delightful concep- 
tions, as when she likens a bed of 
red tulips in the sun to the Pente- 














costal flames and describes a guard- 
ian angel found asleep at his post 
and giving as his excuse: “See, a 
child I keep.” 

All the poems have a certain 
swift eagerness which means only 
one thing, the poetic vision, the 
capacity for kindling to flame, 
which, whatever the slow labor de- 
voted to expression is essential to 
the beginning of all poetry. In 
Sister Madeleva’s work this quick- 
ness of vision has found its most 
perfect and sustained expression in 
“The King’s Highway,” with the 
worthy climax of its final stanza: 


“Such cloak of song I lay 

Before thy heavenward passing 
feet this day, 

Mortal immortal clod, 

Impurpurate indeed! 

How art thou saturate with God 

Whose hands are clasped between 
strong Hands that bleed!” 

B. M. K. 


Controversies Between the Royal Gov- 
ernors and Their Assemblies in the 
Northern American Colonies. By 
John F. Burns, O.S.A. Privately 
printed, Villanova, Pa. 

This is a solid and thorough piece 
of historical research based on 
original sources, manuscript and 
printed, and a wide range of well 
guided reading in American colo- 
nial literature. Undertaken with- 
out bias or prejudice, the study in 
an accurate and almost too minute 
a manner investigates the relation- 
ship, in Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and New Jersey, 
between the Crown Governors and 
their democratic, popular assem- 
blies. Every struggle is chronicled 
with a precision of reference and 
judicial interpretation which does 
not hesitate in showing a governor’s 
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misrule or a disgruntled legislature 
in error. It was the continued 
existence of strained relations, the 
failure of some governors to under- 
stand their colonies, the corruption 
of placemen, the progressive rad- 
icalism of popular assemblies, the 
growing difference of opinion be- 
tween royal agents and patriots as 
to colonial legislative rights and 
Crown prerogatives, opposing inter- 
pretations of the British Constitu- 
tion, the ever increasing taxation, 
and the issuance of paper money, 
which logically led to the Revolu- 
tion and ultimate separation. This 
is the story which Dr. Burns tells; 
these are the intricate issues which 
he explains with striking detach- 
ment. 

This book is a credit to the de- 
partment of American history at the 
Catholic University, where it was 
originally submitted as a doctoral 
dissertation, and a work of which 
the author and his Order can be 
proud. R. J. P. 


Selected Religious Poems of Solomon 
Ibn Gabirol. Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse by Israel Zangwill, 
from a critical text edited by Is- 
rael Davidson. Philadelphia: 
The Jewish Publication Society 
of America. 

The poems of Ibn Gabirol form 
the first volume of a series of Jew- 
ish classics which will eventually 
comprise twenty-five volumes. The 
publication of this series has been 
made possible by the munificence 
of Jacob H. Schiff and is intended 
to introduce the Jewish classics to 
English readers and obtain for 
them their rightful place among the 
classic literatures of all peoples. 
The present volume contains on 
opposing pages, in a critically edited 
Hebrew text and a very faithful and 
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yet easy flowing translation, fifty 
religious poems. 

Ibn Gabirol was a poet and mystic 
philosopher of eleventh-century 
Spain, and a master in handling his 
own language. Heine called him a 
Nightingale of Piety, the thinker 
among poets, and the poet for 
thinkers. His gifts, however, were 
used at times in most bitter irony 
against his opponents. As a theo- 
logian he sought to safeguard the 
Jewish doctrine of a rigid mono- 
theism and to free the Deity from 
the ascription of all attributes. As 
a philosopher he sought to revive 
Neoplatonism and through his writ- 
ings exercised a considerable in- 
fluence upon the medieval scholas- 
tics, by whom he was quoted as 
“Avicebron.” Many of Ibn Gabirol’s 
poems have been embodied in the 
liturgical prayers of the Jews, 
where they are valued as gems of 
exalted religious emotion. T. c. P. 


The National Pastorals of the Amer- 
ican Hierarchy (1792-1919). With 
a Foreword, Notes and Index by 
Rev. Peter Guilday, Ph.D. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. $2.62. 
Two reasons, as Dr. Guilday tells 
us, prompted the publication of 
these pastorals of the American 
Hierarchy. In the first place a com- 
plete set was non-existent, and sec- 
ondly, “they contain not only the 
history of the Catholic faith in this 
country from the establishment of 
the Hierarchy down to the present 
time, but they offer a prudent and 
sagacious commentary upon the 
events of the past and upon the 
influences which have at various 
epochs affected the Catholic life of 
our beloved country.” 
We find the Bishops ever insist- 
ing upon the apostolate of the press, 
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the establishing of Catholic schools, 
the support of home and foreign 
missions, loyalty to Church and 
State, the benefits of spiritual read- 
ing, Sunday observance, fasting and 
abstinence; we find them denounc- 
ing the evils of intemperance, di- 
vorce, mixed marriages, secret so- 
cieties, religious intolerance, trus- 
teeism; we hear them speaking di- 
rectly to the clergy, urging the need 
of vocations, effective preaching of 
the word of God, the love of the 
sacred liturgy and the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and the careful administra- 
tion of Church moneys. 

The volume closes with the re- 
markable Pastoral of 1919, which 
will always be reckoned as one of 
the greatest documents of the re- 
construction crisis which followed 
the World War. Among other 
things, it sets forth the Catholic 
principles of justice and charity, it 
deals with the right of labor to a liv- 
ing wage and the problem of labor 
unions; national conditions requir- 
ing prudent adjustment and the 
value of the press for the removal 
of evil in political affairs; our inter- 
national relations; education in gen- 
eral and the principles of a sound 
educational system. B. L. C. 


The Passionists. Sketches Histor- 
ical and Personal. By Rev. Felix 
Ward, C.P. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $4.00. 

Father Felix Ward has written a 
detailed history of the apostolic 
labors of the Passionists in Amer- 
ica for the past seventy years. The 
historical introduction gives a brief 
biography of their founder, St. Paul 
of the Cross, and his first eom- 
panions, together with a summary 
of the early history of the Order 
on the Continent and in England. 

It was in 1852 that the Passion- 











ists were invited to the United 
States by Bishop O’Connor of Pitts- 
burgh. Father Anthony Calandri, 
their superior, was remarkable 
alike for his zeal and holiness. He 
was a missionary trained by the 
contemporaries of St. Paul of the 
Cross, and admirably fitted to carry 
on their methods and traditions. 
He opened the first house of reg- 
ular observance in America, trained 
the first novices, and taught the 
first missionaries. Many a good 
story of his winsome character is 
told by Father Ward. Let me give 
one instance: “He was walking 
along Liberty Street in Pittsburgh 
in the Old Know-Nothing days of 
the fifties. A captain of one of the 
Ohio River boats passed by with 
two of his friends. ‘Look at the 
old priest,’ he said. “Watch me, and 
hear him curse.’ He jostled against 
Father Anthony and knocked his 
tall hat into the gutter. Father 
Anthony stopped, picked up his hat, 
brushed the dirt from it, and simply 
said without changing countenance: 
‘God bless you, my child.’ That 
look and those words haunted the 
captain. God did bless him. Al- 
though a bigoted non-Catholic, he 
called at the monastery that night 
to ask Father Anthony’s pardon, 
and soon after was received by him 
into the Church.” 

Father Ward enlivens his pages 
with many such incidents that re- 
veal the apostolic spirit of the sons 
of St. Paul of the Cross. He tells us 
of the founding of the various 
houses and provinces in the United 
States and South America, gives us 
pen portraits of the chief superiors 
and missionaries, describes their 
missionary activities among Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics—in a word, 
gives us a brief history of the 
Church in America since the fifties. 
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We found the chapter on the 
Oxford Movement in America of 
special interest, as it shows the 
close relations between the Passion- 
ists and_Paulists from the begin- 
ning. Many do not know that when 
the first Paulists were released by 
Pope Pius IX. from the Redemptor- 
ists, and set apart for their special 
work, Father Hecker, in Rome, 
made the offer for himself and com- 
panions to enter the Congregation 
of the Passion, and to do in America 
what the Passionists were doing in 
England. But Father Louis stood 
for the new congregation, and it was 
the decision of the Holy See. It was 
to be expected therefore that when 
the Paulists sent out an appeal to 
all the religious communities in the 
United States to join them in giving 
missions to non-Catholics, the 
Passionists were the first to respond 
to the call. 

Father Ward has written a fine 
page of missionary history in the 
United States. He has set before us 
many an example of priestly ardor 
and holiness; he has shown us how 
zeal for God’s house made the pio- 
neer Passionists win their way for 
God despite the obstacles of an alien 
tongue and a hostile population. 

B. L. C. 


Wheel-Tracks. By E. G2. Somer- 
ville and Martin Ross. New York: 


Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00. 
In Wheel-Tracks, Miss Edith 
Somerville retraces alone—“now 


that there is only one horse at the 
pole” and her team-mate, Miss 
Violet Martin, is no more—the 
highways and byways of the past 
for this store of memories hitherto 
unchronicled. It is a delightful 
volume of recollections, written in 
her usual sparkling vein, of her 
parentage, her childhood and up- 
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bringing at Drishane House, Castle 
Townshend, County Cork. It con- 
tains, also, intimate. pictures of the 
Anglo-Irish gentry of her connec- 
tion, and of the native peasantry 
who were their faithful retainers. 
From these memoirs there emerges 
1 portrait of the cultured Irish 
gentlewoman in all her willfulness, 
her vivacity, her mirthfulness. 
Her pages are studded with anec- 
dotes, told in the delectable dialect 
so true to racial idiom, of the 
humors and vagaries of the “char- 
acters” she knows so well, and 
understands so thoroughly. There 
are, too, many spirited hunting 
scenes—the West Carberry fox- 
hounds in full cry, and elusive Rey- 
nard just in view—sketched on a 
succession of vividly imaged Irish 
backgrounds. Her brush has lost 
none of its sureness of touch; and 
her exquisite glimpses of landscape 
—The Dutchman’s Cove, the Skel- 
ligs, the Valley of the Blackwater— 
vie with the mischievous fun of her 
reactions to the tragi-comedy of 
Irish life. Her politics, which are 
those of “the Ascendancy,” may 
give us pause, but of the merits of 
her artistry there can be no ques- 
tion. y 
Apart from its charm, her book 
is valuable as a transcript of 
phases of life in Ireland which have 
well-nigh disappeared in the mo- 
mentous changes of the past dec- 
ade. It is choicely illustrated with 
many crayon drawings and photo- 
graphs. F. M. 


The Cable. By Marion Ames Tag- 
gart. New York: Bengizer Bros. 
$2.00. 

Viola Hudson. -By Isabel C. Clarke. 
Same Publisher. $2.00. 


“The Cable” is strained to the ut- 
termost, but, being made of the 


strongest fiber, it does not part. 
Our telephone girl heroine may be 
of the earth earthy, she may be “a 
cold, indifferent and ignorant Cath- 
olic,” but she is a Catholic, and that 
makes her call upon God in her 
struggle against her one great 
temptation—to marry a divorced 
man. She is greatly helped in her 
fight for the Faith by a kindly 
Jesuit, and a benevolent spinster, 
who spends most of her time and 
money in caring for damsels in 
distress. How Cicely Adair takes 
to luxury and culture like a duck 
to water; how she marries the 
most wonderful Catholic man in all 
the world; how she is rewarded even 
in this life beyond her fondest 
dreams—all this is told in a simple, 
old-fashioned manner in the pages 
of this interesting novel. 

Miss Clarke’s latest novel is a 
fascinating romance, attractive 
alike for its excellent character 
drawing, and for its beautiful de- 
scriptions of Ceylon and the Italian 
lake country. It drives home the 
evil of mixed marriages better than 
many a sermon on that theme, and 
it does so with the utmost literary 
skill. The life torment of the win- 
some heroine for a moment’s yield- 
ing of principie is portrayed with 
convincing effect. B. L. C. 


Introductory Philosophy. By Charles 
A. Dubray, S.M., Ph.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.25. 

A Manual of Neo-Scholastic Philos- 
ophy. By Charles R. Baschab, 
Ph.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $2.25. 

The present edition of Dr. Du- 
bray’s work, making the sixth in 
the short space of eleven years, is 
alone eloquent testimony to its ped- 
agogical worth, and shows that both 
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teachers and pupils have recognized 
its value and aptitude for imparting 
the higher wisdom. The clarity of 
the author’s exposition, the sanity 
of his judgments, the moderation 
both of his developments and his 
views leave nothing to be desired. 
The arrangement of the chapters, 
and even the typographical devices 
employed show forth the practiced 
teacher. 

Beginning with empirical psy- 
chology, the student is led on 
through logic and ethics to theories 
of knowledge and certitude. Then 
cosmology is studied, and in its 
wake follows the consideration of 
the human soul. To this succeeds 
the study of theodicy; while a short 
chapter on ontology resumes the no- 
tions of metaphysics, that underlie 
the entire work. The author is care- 
ful to keep the traditional doctrines 
and viewpoints of Catholic philos- 
ophy in touch with modern theories, 
and the questions arising from the 
ever widening investigations of 
natural and social sciences. 

In an appendix of some seventy 
pages Dr. Dubray has given a rapid 
and interesting summary of the his- 
tory of philosophy. 

The student will find in Dr. 
Baschab’s work all that he needs to 
give him full insight into a difficult 
subject. He divides his study into 
three parts: (1) cosmology, (2) 
psychology, (3) metaphysics. On 
all the great and perennial questions 
that have tormented inquiring 
minds—the origin of the universe; 
man, his beginning, aim, and desti- 
ny; the family and the State and 
their relations to each other; being, 
and truth, and duty, and the beauti- 
ful and the good—the author gives 
the Thomistic reasoning and solu- 
tion. Incidentally he refutes many 
pernicious theories that have made 
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or are now making a stir in the 
world: viz., pragmatism, pantheistic 
evolution, modernism, free union, 
divorce, anti-conceptual practices. 
When the student has mastered the 
present volume he will be thor- 
oughly competent to read with 
profit the longer and more ambi- 
tious monographs to which the 
author refers. W. P. H. K. 


The Veiled Empress. By Benjamin 
A. Morton. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $5.00. 

This large and handsome book 
tells a spacious and colorful story 
dug from hidden archives and now 
for the first time brought to light, a 
story which is nothing short of 
astonishing. If we are to believe 
this historian—and he presents a 
very plausible case to the lay reader 
—the downfall of Napoleon, his 
vast Russian debacle, the whole 
changing of the face of Europe a 
century ago, was primarily caused 
by the veiled and silent but indefat- 
igable labors of one lone woman im- 
prisoned in the seraglio of the Turk- 
ish Sultan; a woman whose life was 
filled with adventure more thrilling 
and more incredible than any ro- 
mancer would ever dare to invent. 

This woman, Aimée Dubac de Ri- 
very, was a cousin and a childhood 
playmate of that beautiful and ill- 
fated Josephine of Martinique 
whom the Corsican made Empress 
of the French; and it was actually 
on this relationship and the deep 
affection born of it between the two 
women, that the whole Napoleonic 
tragedy was hinged, according to 
Mr. Morton’s reading of history. 
Aimée, lost in a shipwreck while 
journeying home to Martinique 
from her convent school in France, 
was rescued, then captured by pi- 
rates, taken to Algiers, and later, 
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because of her beauty, transported 
to Constantinople to be installed as 
a slave in the harem of the Sultan. 
Thus she disappeared from the 
world that knew her—while her 
cousin in due time rose out of ob- 
scurity above all the women of her 
time in public eminence. 

But Providence was using them 
both. While Josephine reigned and 
fell, the victim of her own 
husband’s perfidy, Aimée, hidden in 
the mysterious world of the seragl- 
io, became Sultana of Sultanas, en- 
dowed with a power which was 
destined in time not only to write 
whole pages of world history, but 
above all to avenge the wrong done 
to her beloved cousin. How this 
“Veiled Empress,” with the blood 
of generations of brave French sol- 
diers in her veins, yet only a little 
girl just out of the convent when 
her unbelievable adventure began, 
kept her Catholic Faith, brought a 
ray of Christian enlightenment into 
the darkness of the Mohammedan 
court, raised her son, the Sultan 
Mahmoud, to be a great and just 
ruler, and in the end said the word 
which was to break the Napoleonic 
colossus forever; how all this as- 
tounding drama was played out on 
the back-stage of history, behind the 
impenetrable curtain of the ever se- 
cret Porte, is told in a style not only 
pleasing for its grace of flowing nar- 
rative, but especially for the modest 
and unassuming, yet convincing, 
manner in which the author’s 
claims are put forth. The whole 
surprising revelation is set against 
the rich background of picturesque 
Martinique, as revealed by Mr. Mor- 
ton’s pen and the brush of Chris- 
tina Morton, his wife, whose paint- 
ings of Caribbean scene and char- 
acter are beautifully reproduced in 
color. Cc. P. 
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A Handbook of Scripture Study. By 
Rev. H. Schumacher, D.D. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book-Co. Vol. 
I. $2.00. 

The third volume of this series by 
the Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in the Catholic University 
of America, has already appeared 
and been noted in the pages of 
THE CaTHOLic WorLp. The present 
volume deals with the general in- 
troduction to Sacred Scripture and 
touches upon the usual problems 
discussed in a work of this kind. 
The method of treatment is, how- 
ever, somewhat unusual in that the 
work is written in the form of a 
compendium, with numerous divi- 
sions and subdivisions, indicating 
rather than fully treating arguments 
and theses. 

Not the least valuable part of the 
work is to be found in the succinct 
analysis given of the two latest En- 
cyclicals on Sacred Scripture, that 
of Leo XIII. and that of Benedict 
XV. The complete text in Latin is 
appended at the end of the volume, 
preceded by the Muratorian Canon. 
The handbook is a work of ready 
reference, authoritative and reliable, 
containing a complete history of the 
Biblical text. Literature indicated 
in each chapter will facilitate fur- 
ther and more extensive study. 
Likewise of great service to the busy 
student is the enumeration and the 
date of ecclesiastical decrees con- 
cerning the Bible, together with the 
decisions of the Biblical Commis- 
sion. J. 8. 


Gems of Composition and Criticism. 
Compiled from the writings of the 
late Dr. Orestes A. Brownson. By 
David Battle. Huntington, In- 
diana: Our Sunday Visitor. $1.50. 
A lifelong admirer of Dr. Brown- 

son, Mr. Battle has gathered to- 
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gether in this volume fifteen of his 
most characteristic essays. They 
comprise clear-cut portraits of 
Archbishop Hughes and Bishop 
Fenwick, forceful critiques of Emer- 
son and Gioberti, and accurate esti- 
mates of the Reformation, modern 
rationalism, and Spiritism. Dr. 
Brownson was a great friend of the 
early Paulists, and a frequent con- 
tributor to the pages of THe CaTu- 
otic Worip in the sixties and 
seventies. 


The Woman of Knockaloe. By Hall 
Caine. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.75. 

Here is a shining example of a 
writer of fame, training, and long 
experience, spoiling his work, de- 
feating his own purpose and the 
purpose of art itself, by permitting 
himself in his vociferous zeal to lose 
sight of truth, the touchstone of all 
art. An enemy of Sir Hall Caine 
(I believe it was the strident-throat- 
ed Marie Corelli herself!) once ac- 
cused the Manx novelist of “writing 
at the pitch of his voice.” He has not 
always done that; in his long career 
he has produced some noble charac- 
terizations, some convincing and 
memorables pages. But in The 
Woman of Knockaloe, there is no 
denying, he does shout at times! he 
even wails. It is a pity; for in this 
short novel he has chosen an epic 
theme—pure love battling against 
the blind hatred bred of war. 

But, as I have said, he defeats his 
purpose by making his central 
characters, in the beginning beauti- 
fully courageous and daring, so 
weak in the end as to sink into im- 
becility. If Mona were indeed the 
strong-souled woman he first pic- 
tures her to be, and Oskar the brave, 
clean-hearted fellow he is depicted, 
they never would have given up, 
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they never would have “gone to the 
bottom” in the melodramatic 
suicide compact with which the 
author ends their story. 

But this is not his major error, no 
more than are certain palpable in- 
consistencies of which he is guilty 
purely for the purpose of “making” 
scenes—as in his receipt of the 
funeral wreath from Germany 
(hardly probable in those days of 
stringent censorship), and _ his 
bringing of the German tunneler 
before the civil court (plainly to get 
Mona on the stage). No; his major 
error touches not only on art, but on 
morals, on the question of suicide. 
Even had he made his characters 
weak enough to fail logically, to go 
mad, let us say, still there would be 
neither justification nor common 
sense in his attempt to erect their 
despair into a structure of spiritual 
heroism. That note rings false. At 
that point Hall Caine’s notorious 
weakness betrays him, even his 
phraseology betrays him—“and 
then she tells him everything, all 
her great, divine, delirious project”! 
Furthermore, in the inferred liken- 
ing of the lovers’ sacrifice to the 
Divine Sacrifice of Christ on the 
Cross, something jars akin to blas- 
phemy. Only the author’s ardent 
sincerity acquits him of that, even 
though it cannot acquit him of bad 
taste. Better far, and far more con- 
vincing, if he had frankly shown his 
heroine and his hero driven wholly 
mad by the hatred that encircled 
them. Surely that would be indict- 
ment enough against the evil forces 
which the author challenges. All 
this failure of the novel, I repeat, is 
a pity; for we do need just such a 
theme as this in our books of to-day. 
We need it badly. But Sir Hall 
Caine is quite evidently not the man 
to handle it. Cc. P. 




















Mathematics. By David Eugene 
Smith. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. $1.50. 

The intensive study of past civili- 
zations and of the monuments they 
have left, which characterizes our 
age, has brought out more clearly 
than ever how much we owe to the 
ancients in every field of human 
thought and endeavor. In particu- 
lar, we are the heirs of the civiliza- 
tion and culture of Greece and 
Rome. We readily acknowledge 
this debt in literature, art, and phi- 
losophy, but we are sometimes in- 
clined to think that at least the mar- 
velous achievements of modern 
science and engineering are all our 
own. Yet we must also credit them 
with having laid the foundations of 
most of our sciences. They planted 
the seed which grew into the vigor- 
ous tree whose fruits we now enjoy. 

The author of the present volume, 
which is one of the series entitled 
“Our Debt to Greece and Rome,” has 
performed a useful service in point- 
ing out in succinct form the remark- 
able debt which the science of 
mathematics owes to the scholars of 
Greece and Rome and in particular 
to the former. The Egyptians and 


Babylonians had some empirical 


knowledge of mathematical pro- 
cesses, but to the Greeks belongs the 
glory of being the first to cultivate 
mathematics as a science whose 
propositions were to be developed 
according to a logical system start- 
ing from certain fundamental prin- 
ciples. Their scholars not only 
founded most of the various 
branches of the science and made 
important contributions to them, 
but they may also be said to have 
prepared the way for modern ad- 
vanees. The first successful text- 
book of geometry was the Elements 
of Euclid, a work which, with some 
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modifications, has held its own for 
over two thousand years. Rome 
added little to mathematical theory 
but developed its practical applica- 
tions. Professor Smith has done 
well to show at some length how 
much our mathematical terminol- 
ogy is indebted to the Greek and 
Latin. This debt is fully shared by 
other sciences, as is well known. 

H. M. B. 


Vade Mecum. A Collection of 
Hymns, Motets and Offertories 
for Male Voices. Compiled by J. 
B. Hoffmann. New York: J. 
Fischer & Bro. Vol. III. $1.00. 

Missa Solemnis. For Chorus of 
Mixed Voices with Organ. By 
Pietro A. Yon. New York: Same 
Publisher. Score, 80 cents. Voice 
Parts, $1.20. 

Both of these works show a de- 
cided trend towards an improve- 
ment in the prevailing status of 
Catholic Church music in _ this 
country. In the collection of 
hymns, motets, and offertories we 
find compositions of such well- 
known church composers as F. X. 
Witt, Palestrina, Vittoria, and Ane- 
rio. With some exceptions, the 
contents of this hymnal may be 
called truly liturgical in character 
and spirit. Again, written for male 
voices as it is, it forms a valuable 
collection for choirs in those dio- 
ceses where women singers have 
been forbidden. 

The Mass by Pietro Yon main- 
tains the high standard for litur- 
gical correctness that has charac- 
terized the former compositions of 
this musician. Besides being litur- 
gical in character, it is well within 
the capacity of any ordinary choir 
to cope with. The Credo, especially, 
is unique in its arrangement by 
which the male voices alternate 
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with the mixed voices in many 
places after the manner of anti- 
phonal singing. F. J. K. 


What Will You Give To Your Child? 
By Mrs. Armel O’Connor. Ludlow, 
Shropshire: Mary’s Meadow 
Press. 7s. 6 d. 

This latest work to issue from 
“Mary’s Meadow” is a very hopeful 
effort on the part of its author to 
couch her lofty ideal of the mother’s 
vocation in terms whose appeal will 
be universal. Therefore this appeal 
is made in the person of St. Francis, 
the Poverello, whose principles she 
would make the actuating ones in 
the education of children. Unlike 
many present day educational theo- 
ries, hers has _ been , practically 
realized in her own children, Betty, 
now seventeen and “shaping very 
well,” and captivating four-year-old 
Michael, whose “eyes of trust” look 
out from the pages of this attractive- 
ly printed book. 

Intensely spiritual and beautifully 
human is the picture drawn of the 
typically Franciscan home at Lud- 
low. Mrs. O’Connor had the courage 
and good fortune to make her own 
environment, but the training she 
describes with such heartfelt earn- 
estness, such a wealth of illustra- 
tion, such a delightful sense of 
humor and such common sense, is 
possible to every mother willing to 
live on the spiritual and mental 
heights that give “a daily widening 
light on the things that matter.” 


Pamphlet Publications.—The Christ 
Child, bythe Rev. Joseph Husslein, 
S.J., is a timely and attractive sign- 
post, pointing to the solution of all 
problems: the Incarnation ({Amer- 


ica Press. 10 cents). The Catholic 
Mind for October 8th and Novem- 
ber 22d furnish such important con- 
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tributions to the topic of Catholic 
education as the address of Bishop 
Carroll on “The Parish Schools,” 
in the former, and “Catholics and 
the Public Schools,” by Rev. James 
R. Cox, in the latter. The issues of 
October 22d and November 8th 
treat, from various angles, the 
Church and the Sacred Liturgy, re- 
spectively (America Press. 5 cents 
each). 

The Catholic Truth Society retells 
the marvelous story of The Little 
Sisters of the Assumption, presents 
a very helpful little manual of 
Preparation for First Confession 
and First Communion, by Rev. J. I. 
Lane, and two instructive stories, 
under one cover, The Weak Link 
and The Coming of the Kingdom, 
by W. S. Randall. 

Of apologetic value in meeting 
the prejudice of ignorance are: The 
Catholic Church and World Prog- 
ress, What Catholics Do Not Be- 
lieve, Fake Oaths and Bogus Docu- 
ments, Impressions of a Convert, by 
Robert R. Hull (Our Sunday Visitor 
Press. 15 cents each), and Siz Lies 
Nailed, compiled from authoritative 
sources (International Catholic 
Truth Society. 5 cents). 

A very valuable study for use by 
individuals or Study Clubs is The 
Church and State in the United 
States, by the able lawyer convert, 
Dudley G. Wooten, reprinted from 
The Catholic Builders of the Nation, 
Vol. I. (Boston: Continental Press, 
Inc.). 

Privately printed by the author, 
Rev. F. Bormann (Ipswich, S. D.), 
we have The Christmas Gospels Ex- 
plained, a thought-provoking analy- 
sis of the tender idyls from St. Luke 
and the sublime vision of St. John 
(single copies, 50 cents; in lots of 
twelve, 45 cents per copy; in lots of 
fifty, 40 cents per copy). 

















The Holy Life of Anna Catherine 
Emmerich is interestingly presented 
both in English and in German by 
the Benedictines of the Convent of 
Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Mo. 
(10 cents a copy, $6.00 a hundred.) 

We recommend to the attention 
of our readers two booklets of espe- 
cial value: The Statesmanship of 
Benedict XV., by J. Van Den Heuvel, 
translated by J. C. Burns, and The 
Training of the Will and Other 
Essays on Religious Education, by 
Judith F. Smith (Benziger Bros. 25 
cents and 40 cents respectively). 

Old and young alike will find 
much practical suggestion and food 
for thought in How Other People 
Get Ahead, by Mr. Mellon, our able 
Secretary of the Treasury, put out 
by the U. S. Government Savings 
System, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. The World Peace 
Foundation (Boston: 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street) publishes, in Vol. VI., No. 2, 
Post-War Political Alignments and, 
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in Vol. VI., No. 3, the documents of 
The Corfu Crisis (5 cents each). 
An interesting address by Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler on “The Devel- 
opment of the International Mind” 
is the contribution of International 
Conciliation for November. 

War, Its Causes, Consequences 
and Cure, by Kirby Page, carries an 
introduction by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. It is a contribution to the 
study of the relation of Christianity 
to World Problems, containing 
many valuable statistics and much 
excellent thought. One feels, how- 
ever, a certain lack of orientation in 
handling the life and doctrine of 
Christ, due to vagueness or loss of 
conviction concerning His Divine 
Personality (New York: George H. 
Doran Co. 15 cents). 

St. Antony’s Almanac, for 1924, 
published by the Franciscan Fath- 
ers of the Province of the Holy 
Name (25 cents), contains much in- 
formative and readable matter. 
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